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LIFE BY DEATH. 

An oak tree for two hundred years grows soli- 
tary. It is bitterly handled by frosts. It is wres- 
led with by ambitious ¥ inds, determined to give 
t a dow nfall. It holds fast and grows—seemiug- 
1. : lone. What isthe use of all this sturdiness, 
t] . strencth, to itself ? Why am I to stand here, of 

r wae? My roots are anchored in rifts of rocks. 
No herds on lie down under my shadow. Tan 
ving birds, that seldom come to rest 
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tbove si! 
I am set as a mark for storms, 
My fruit is serviceable 


yumong my leaves. 
hat bend and tear me. 
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en a mushroom, gathered in the morning 
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was hewing its base. It died in sadness, say- 
es it fell—* Many ages for nothing have I 


ak—good for nothing 


By-and-by the 
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Lhe Ke completed its work. 


e country’s flag around the world ; other 

m keel and rib of merchantmen ; and hav- 

ed mountain storms, it now equally resists 
scowling hurricanes. Other parts are laid 
floors. or wrought into wainscoting, or carved 
mes of noble pictures, or fashioned intochairs 
ibosom the Thus the 
me not to its end, but to its begin- 
It voyaged the world. lt grew to posts 
esanddwelliugs. It held upon its surface 


weakness of age. 


1 dying, é 
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DETY OF THE CHURCH AND MINISTRY 

iN THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION 
YO THE INIQUITY OF SLAVERY. 


ttee of the American Tract Society have 


cntiy, with a simplicity worthy of the Vicar of 

d, propounded the inquiry, What are the 

ns growing out of the existence of 

ery fhis is a novel formula of interrozation in 
regard to a great sin, and never was applied, in so dig- 


nified a manner, to any other iniquity of corresponding 


enormity. lt would seem strange to ask, What are the 
moral obligations growing out of the existence of 
idultery, robbery, and murder! The first duty in re- 
gard to all sin is that of repentance; and in order to 


ntonee there must be conviction, and in o-der to 
must be light. The truth, God’s truth, 
the sin, for God has appointed, 


n there 
ired upol 


must be |] 


en can suggest, no other means of conviction. 


( s word is the only infallible standard, and the only 
omnipotent instrumentality, accomp anied by His Spirit. 
is committed to the Church and 


The instrumentality 


the Ministry; and hence the responsibility of the 
Church and the Ministry, wherever any great and 
domineering iniquity prevails, to apply God's word to 


rebuke and overcome it. Hence the responsibility of 


e cradle, and swayed the erip- | 


ime related to others, 


failinto the ground and | 
ngeth forth | 





the whole subject, and quarantining it away from our 
pulpits, as if it were a pestilence. 


Inefiicacy of mere Resolutions. 

Nor can the duty incumbent on the church and 
ministry in this matter be performed by proxy, or by 
the generalities of resolutions passed by votes in As- 
sociations and General Assemblies. Men vote in gen- 
eral, and keep silence in particular; they are brave at 
abstractions, but fearful and faithless in the application ; 
courageous in a corporate capacity away from home, 
but cautious, conservative, and mum in their own pul- 
pits. Resolutions so drawn, the very best of them, are 
but marching orders, worth nothing except they be 
obeyed, and hypocritical if not given to be obeyed ; they 
are utterly inefficacious, if particular churches and 
ministers do not speak out. Indeed, they are not only 
inefficacious, but they are apologies for inaction, ex- 
cuses for not speaking, a commission of silence, on the 
plea that the general expression of opinion in such 
resolutions is enough; they are Ezekiel’s pillows, for 
all elbows to rest upon. ‘e are like skeletons in 
notvral history, picked, strug, and wired, in 1818, 
for the shelves of a cabinet; no one thinks of ever 
taking thei out, to put flesh upon them, and send them 
living, breathing, to utter their voices and to act among 
men. 


cold and silent monuments. They are just only a con- 





They are like sepulchral lamps gone out among | 


venient anodyne for particular churches and individual | 


ministerial consciences to sleep upon. 


packet-ship with comfortable berths for Jonahs fleeing | 


from the necessity of preaching in Nineveh. They are 
a bridge over the river of duty, a permission te pass 
without paying, a system of dead-heads, a certificate of 
stock without money advanced, a make-believe, a show- 
case at the shop-door, a window full of false sovereigas, 
clouds without rain, words without action. 
heard of an American traveler abroad, who on one 
occasion finding himself without a passport, took out 
and presented in its stead his old college diploma, which 
being a grand looking document, with a great seal and 
a great signature, he was at once passed on without 
question. Just about as true, and quite as efficacious, 
are these general resolutions of corporate bodies against 
organic iniquities, actually serving as certificates that 
all is right, without a single individual effort to carry 
out their application, or instruct and arouse the con- 
science, or sustain and carry on a conflict against the 


We have 


61n. 


| to pay for your freedom. 


power, and so, what they would not relinquish at the 
command of God, and for the sake of righteousness, 
they will voluntarily renounce for the sake of eelf, when 
they find it for their own interest. God will not permit 
such a salvation from the consequences of ages of mis- 
rule and oppression among a people who despise His 
word, and refuse to do justly for His sake, and for prefer- 
ence of His truth and righteousness. That would be only 
a salvation from sin, by sin; a salvation from one par- 
ticular form of sin, by an appeal to that selfishness 
which is the root of all sin; a salvation from slavery, 
by the enthronement of avarice and ambition; an en- 
forced renouncement of slavery by the conviction, from 
long experience, that it wears out your ground, brings 
you to poverty, dries up your wells of ‘prosperity, and 
makes the grass grow in your streets, and your wharves 
rot with weeds like Lethe. Obedience to self-interest, 
when you would not obey God! Is that His voice? 
Will He be satisfied with that? When He calls you to 
be saved, by casting yourselves on Him, and obeying 
Him, will He permit you to imagine or to find that the 
bare changing of your ground, your encampment, your 
citadel, from one sin to another, is your security’ If 
you will not stand up for a principle, God will not let 
you be saved by self-interest. If you wait for the ex- 
perience of ruin by your beloved reigning sin, before 
you are willing to listen to God's word, God will let the 
experience come indeed ; but when it comes it will be 


They are a | your perdition, and in the day of your calamity, when 


you cry unto God to save you, He wil! say, Let your 
own gods save you. Because you have trusted in op- 
pression, therefore this iniquity shall be your ruin. If 
you will not listen to God, but think that you can work 
out your own salvation in this thing by self-interest, 
God will leave you to work out your own perdition. 
Moreover, the word of God makes no compromises. 
It did not with Pharoah—* Let my people go, that they 
may serve me, they and their posterity.” It means 
root and branch, old and young, a clearance of the sin 
from the whole nation and constitution. Yea, said 
Pharoah, after a few frightful touches of God’s penal 
fires had left their scars on him and his people, Yea, 
we will let you go, you that are men; but your little 
ones shall not go. And when the terrors of God had 
extorted that admission also, still your flocks and your 
herds shall not go; ye shall leave them with Pharoah 
Unconditional, unbought 


| emancipation is not to be thought ef. 


The Gospel can never be brought to men’s hearts and 


consciexces in the corporate way. Suppose this course 
had been taken by the Apostles, to avoid preaching 
aga'‘nst the iniquity of idolatry. Suppose that the 


| churches had met by representatives in conventions, 





the Church and the Ministry in the United States in re- | 


tion to the iniquity of slavery 


We have been led to 
tter by the exceedingly solemn passage in Jeremiah 
ures, that if the prophets, in- 


or preaching smooth things 
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a new consideration of this | 





publicly protesting against that iniquity ; and, satisfied 
with such a deliverance, had at the same time forbidden 
their ministers, among their own congregations, to pro- 
claim the word of God against the reigning sin, because 
it would make disturbance, and was not expedient ! 
Who dare defend such concealment! God’s word 
must be openly and fearlessly preached; the best 
drawn and most widely published resolutions or pro- 
tests will be of no avail, and constitute no virtue of 
faithfulness, if the preaching and the application to the 
conscience be evaded. Nothing can be clearer than the 
duty of the Church and the Ministry in the application 
of the word of God to the iniquity of slavery. 


Propositions Demonstrated. 

We lay down, therefore, in the first place, this propo- 
sifion—that a great national and popular iniquity, 
sanctioned by law, sustained by a vast pecuniary inte- 
rest, backed by power, and buttressed and supported by 
strong sinful prejudice, can be confronted only by di- 
vine truth. There is no authority that can be brought 
against it but that. General benevolence, the laws of 
nations, the rules of morality, the epinions of mankind, 
all go fer nothing ; the iniquity is a vortex that swal- 
lows up everything, even the Church itself, unless the 
Church stands by God’s word. 

2d. That such iniquity can be conquered only by the 
applicstion of such divine truth to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the people. 

8d. That this application can be made only by the 
Word and Spirit of the living God. 

4th. That the Church and the Ministry are God's ap- 
pointed agency for such application,—one grand branch 
of the Church’s duty being to sustain the Mimistry in 
making it. 

5th. That the Sabbath is the appointed time given of 
God, when, especially by the Ministry, such application 
can and must be made. 

These propositions, every one of them, are capable 
of a separate and complete demonstration. It is not 
to be denied that only in the way of the application of 
God’s word to the conscience, is the help of God pro- 
mised, and the omnipotence of His Spirit assured, to 
give efficacy to His truth. The Spirit of God alone can 
thoroughly convince men of sin, and the Spirit of God 
acts with and by the word of God. Hence, in that 
tremendous chapter of Isaiah, written as if God's 
lightning had penned it in judgment against our own 


nation, drawing up the indictment of our own sin, after | 


describing the perversions of judgment, the suppression 
and destruction of justice, the banishment of equity, 
the sanction and support of oppression, and God's own 


appearing and interposition in righteousness for ven- | 


geance, it is added, as to the manner and effect of this 
interposition, “So shal! they fear the name of the Lord 
from the west, and His glory from the rising of the 
sun. “When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the 
Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him. 
And the Redeemer shall come to Zion, and to them that 
turn from transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord. As 
for me, this is my covenant with them, saith the Lord : 
My Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I 


| which is the word of God. 





os 


| dation answers it. 


have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy | 


mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of 
the mouth of thy seed's seed, saith the Lord, from 
henceforth and for ever.” 


Satan cannot cast out Satan—No Compromises. 

“My Spirit and my word.” The Spirit of the Lord 
lifts up no other standard but the word and righteous- 
ness of the Almighty. And the Spirit of the Lord 
lifts up that standard by the Church and the Ministry, 
and in no other way. Both these agencies are 
here named, here summoned; and God promises 
to inspire and sustain them in overcoming these very 
sins, these bannered powers, these marshaled hosts of 
reigning, rampant iniquity, coming in like a flood. The 
Spirit of God does not appeal to self-interest to conquer 
one evil for the sake of another; does not create the 
serpent of one master passion to swallow up the rest ; 


does not make frogs to cast out frogs, nor lice to bite | 


lice ; nor summon darkness to dispel darkness. The 
Spirit of God has no need of Jannes and Jambres, nor 
even deigns to appeal to them to turn against Pharaoh 
and assist Moses. The Spirit of God will conquer 
Pharaoh by the word and the power of God, and not by 
considerations of political expediency. The word of 
God comes to Pharaoh, ‘‘ Let my people go, that they 
may serve me. But if not, then I will send all my 
plagues upon thine heart, and upon thy servants, and 
upon thy people.” If, now, Pharaoh will not hearken 
to God’s command, then the Spirit of God doés not say 
to Moses, Consult thou with Jannes and Jambres, and 
demonstrate to them that the bondage of the Hebrews 
is not a good but an evil te Pharaoh and his kingdom, 
and tell them to convince Pharaoh by political statistics 
that his wealth, and the wealth and happiness of his 
people and kingdom, will be greatly increased by a sys- 
tem of Free Labor instead of Slave. The Spirit of 
God does not inform Moses that, if Pharaoh and the 
slave-system are let alone, they will find out, in the 
course of one more generation, that justice and free- 
dom are the true way, and the only way, to wealth and 





God will have a 

The keeping of 
the little ones is the very core of the whole iniquity, 
for they belong to God and to their parents, and you 
steal them from both, in claiming them as your prop- 
erty. ‘“‘ Let my people go, they and their wives, and 
their little ones, and their flocks, and their herds. 
How long wilt thou refuse to humble thyself before 
me *” 

Thus, then, it is, that we do not war after the flesh, 
neither conceal, nor alter, nor abate the word of God 
by consultation with the flesh ; for the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds. For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places 
We. are therefore to take the whole armor of God, 
truth, righteousness, faith, and the sword of the Spirit, 
The Spirit by the word 
reproves the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment; and if the word of God be not applied to 
the reproof of sin, there is no other rebuking and re- 
forming power. The Spirit of God does not convince 


Nay, but God will not be mocked. 
whole burnt-offering or none at all. 


| of sin in any other way; and it does convince of sin, 


not by appeals to men’s selfishness, or convenience, or 
sense of expediency, or plans of profit, or hopes of 
gain, or power and shrewdness of political manage- 
ment, but to men’s consciences. 

Rule for the Manifestation of the Truth. 

This isthe rule of the Church and the Ministry, 
with the Gospel given to them in charge. ‘ Not walk- 
ing in craftiness, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully, but by OF THE TaUTa 
commending ourselves to EVERY MAN'S CONSCIENCE 
in the sight of God.” The word of God applied 
to the conscience is God's only appointed way of 
producing repentance, and of commanding and per- 
suading men to the renunciation of their 
And because it is God's power, and the 
ground, and permanence of every true reformation mus‘ 


MANIFESTATION 


sins. 
essence, 

















be obedience te Him, a preference of His will amd right- | 


eousness, therefore the same process is required in 
great and long-continued sins, as well as in little ones, 
in corporate, organic, aged inijuities, tangled up with 
the policies of nations, and builded in as the frame- 
work of empires and of palaces, so that at every appeal 
the beam out of the wal! and the stone out of the foun- 
There may be cases in which the 


every part of the building vocal with guilt. 
expose it, who will, who dare, who can, or what can, 
but God’s word? National sins, reigning and power- 
ful, require the all-scrutinizing and subduing word of 
God the more imperiously: by as much as they are 


| stronger, more venerable, more popular and interwoven 
with wide interests, radically complicated in systems of 


business, religion, and law ; so much the more closely, 
honestly, and perseveringly, must the word of God be 
applied. By whom should such an application be 
made‘ Politicians, lawyers, senators, representatives, 
will not make it; the Church and the Ministry are 
God’s only appointed authorities, witnesses for Him, 
the light of the world, the salt of the earth, to keep it 
from corruption. The word of God is to be applied to 
law as well as custom. It is the duty of the Church 
and the Ministry to bring out the great rule of God's 
justice, the rule of right, above all expediency, the 
great rule of love to our neighbor as ourselves. Was 
there ever a case in which a government, left to itself, 
would apply that rule, or would reform any system of 
injustice and oppression by it’ Politicians have nothing 
to do with conscience ; their whole religion is that of 
political expediency, and all their arguments are ad- 
dressed to self-interest. God's word alone speaks to the 
conscience. It is not God's way te say, Use Freedom 
rather than Slavery, and justice rather than oppression, 
because it is the most profitable; but do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly, because the Lord thy God re- 
quireth it. 

Now we affirm that the word of God cannot possibly 
be thus applied to the Nation, or to National sins, or to 
the work of National repentance and reformation, but 
through the hearts and consciences of the people. It 
is as plain as the noon that no nation has any con- 
science, except just as the individual consciences of 
the People are trained and disciplined. The Nation 
will never make the People conscientious, if the People 
do not make the Nation conscientious. The People’s 
conscience must be enlightened and trained by God's 
word, which is to be applied by the Ministry, and the 
Ministry sustained by the Church in so applying it, and 
for that very purpose. The pulpit must be used, and 
the Sabbath employed, just as it was given, for the in- 
struction of the People in righteousness, and for their 
conviction and abhorrence, not only of persoyal sins, 
sins ef individual appetite and passion, but forms of 
wickedness, corporate and national ; sins to which they 
become accessory by eonsenting to them, by not pro- 
testing against them ; sins which grow mighty and irre- 
sistible for want of such of such protest, and are sanc- 
tioned by the silence of the Pulpit. 

The Effect ef Silence and consequent Connivance. 

This iniquity of Slavery never could have grown to 
the enormity and extent of power and wickedness in 
which it now reigns, except by such connivance and 

















silence. Had the thunders of the word of God against | 


oppression but been unsealed from the beginning, this 
iniquity would have been utterly abandoned ; it could 
not have stood in a single state against an excommu- 
nication by the Church and the Ministry. But when 
God has commanded His augels to loose the seals, and 
the thunders,to utter their voices, there have been other 
angels repressing them, conservative angels, holding 
them in,and giving counsel that Christian expediency re- 
quires us to restrain them, for fear of the agitations, dis- 
turbances,tumults,earthquakes,and lightnings that might 
follow from them. See now the consequences of procur- 
ing peace, or deferring a necessary conflict, by consent- 
ing not to rebuke sin. The sin grows, and you are more 
and more afraid of it—afraid to say one word against it— 
till at length it boldly challenges you as your master, and 





if they keep silence in regard to it they consent, and all 


that they do say goes only for mortar to daub that sin. | 


If that sin were in Africa or India, they could speak out 
against it, and none would object, but all would applaud. 


Because it is here, among us, upon us, in our own | 


churches, in our own tribunals, the very reason that 
renders the application of God's word imperious and 


_ unquestionably proper and necessary, is alleged against 


claims to be a rightful institution ; and from beginaing | 


by a purchase of your silence, it rules over you, and 
binds you hand and foot. 
grown to a magnitude that none but God can cope with, 
and nothing but His word can meet. 
steadily from step to step, till now it is publicly en- 
shrined and enthroned in the place of righteousness, 
the tribunal of national justice. In this position, with 
these impious, unblushing, daring claims, it is impossi- 
ble to confront it with any authority but God's, or to 
address against it any other argument than that of 
God’s word to the conscience. 
tion it has disregarded, every obligation overridden ; 
all political combinations against it have been as flax 
before the fire. Indeed, everything, in comparison with 


The evil and the sin have | 


It has advanced | 


any such applications, because it will make disturbance. 
The influence is dreadful on all our views of truth, in 


permitting the prejudice against race and color to re- | 
main and grow, unopposed, uncorrected ; and the prej- | 
udice in favor of Slavery to stand between us and our | 


consideration of the subject in the word of God. 
only by gazing at the truth with open face, with the 


vail of self-interest, fear, and prejudice cast away, that | 


we can come to just conclusions. It is only when the 
vail is taken away that we can see and acknowledge 


even our duty. A writer on the power of vision, and 


the causes that impair it, notices the wearing of vails | 
as permanently weakening many naturally good eyes, | 


| on acceunt of the endeavors of the organ of vision to 


Every other considera- | 


the word of God upon the conscience, is as unspan | 


hemp in comparison with a wrought cable; and that 
word is our last resort, our only refuge. 


It has never 


been thoroughly tried, nor the conscience roused by it, | 
but the policy of silence and the reign of terror lave | 


prevented it, and it is now for the Church and the Min- 
istry to come forward and apply it. And, by as much 


as this remedy has been neglected and delayed, while | 


the iniquity has been growing, and the evil rolling on, 
by so much is the greater energy, zeal, boldness, and 
perseverance now requisite. It is not now a few words 
that will answer, but a vial as of the seventh anzel 


must be poured forth into the air, and the great voice 


from the throne out of the temple of heaven. All the 
collected and concentrated thunders in the word of God 
are needed 


Objections Considered. 

But there are objections urged against this course, 
and it is proper that we meet them. The fanaticism, 
hypocrisy, and folly of the outcry about political 
preaching have been sufficiently demonstrated already, 
and I proceed to consider the only material argument 
urged against bringing the word of God to bear upon 
the sin of Slavery. It is said that preaching about 


| the heart, producing suffocation. 


such sins gives offense to the People, and that where | 


it is well known that any particular truth brought into 
view will irritate a part of the congregation, and per- 
haps drive them away, it is not expedient to present 


that truth, but a regard to the interests of the society | 


forbids it. It is urged that such preaching repels tie 
pew-holders, prevents people from coming to church, 
preaches away the people, so that the interests of the 
society require that it be stopped, and a preacher ob- 
tained who will not proclaim that portion of God’s 
word which is so offensive. 

Now let us consider, seriously, to what this objec- 


tion amounts ; and we shall be ready to say, Get thee | 


behind me, Satan! We shall find that itis really 


nothing but a modern and plausible personification of | 


Simon Magus bargaining with Peter 
ing for granted that not the truth, nor the glory of 
God, nor the redemption of men from sin, is the object 


word, but the selling and renting of the pews. 
If it were demonstrated that by this kind of preaching 
you could build up the society, and rent all the pews, 


then by these principles you would have this kind of 


. { 

preaching. Preach the truth as you find it in God's 
word, if you can do it without giving offense, and just 
so far as you can do it in that way, with that insur- 


ance. Preach the truth, so far as you can do it wich- 


out damaging the pew-rentals, but by all means rent | 


the pews ; for the interests of the society are first of all 
to be consulted, and the truth must be suppressed, and 
the minister who proclaims it put away, if it damages 
those interests, if it imperils the revenue. 

The statement and analysis of such an objection are 
enough to refute it, and stamp it with shame. God 
never meant to have His Word withdrawn from the 
conflict against sin, and applied as a dray-horse to drag 
the finances of a society up-hill. When we see heaven 
opened, and the White Horse, bearing forth in infinite 


ca - ~ + ' ‘ ge ee . 
It is’ really tak- | then M. C. from Virginia, made an ardent speech against 


| Abolitionists, and in favor of Colonization. 


. | tlemen addressed the meeting, and among them was Dr 
of the Church and the Ministry entrusted with God’s | 





divine glory the Word of God, and the armies of heaven | 


following him upon white horses clothed in fine linen, 
white and clean, do we expect the quarter-master with 


| acommittee of gentlemen to meet them, and harness 
uproar from such a scrutiny and such a reverDeration will | 


be tremendous ; from the foundation to the topstone, | 


Who shall | 


them to the finances, the baggage-wagon, and the pay- 
master’s chest ? 
should be turned from an Almighty warrior to a pay- 


| master's drudge ; that its last end should be to meet 








e ie le j i rn = | ‘ , . ° ° . oe 
the expenses of a society, or to settle the bills for cost | stitution itself will be engulfed in unending mfamy. 


ly temples, instead of instructing and edifying souls. 
God means the society for his word, the society to 


God never meant that His word | 


receive His word, the society to wait upon His word, 
not His word to wait like a beggar upon the society, or | 


like a sexton to collect rents. The Church is the pil- 
lar for the truth, to lift it up, to set it on high, ta hold 
forth the word, not the truth a mere cash currency to 


pay for the Church ; the candlestick is appointed to | 


hold the light, not the light to secure payment for the 
candlestick. God never meant that His word should 
be cut and carved only according as a body of trustees 
might determine would be for the interest of the socie- 
ty. And if men, anywhere in our land, are coming in- 
to bondage under such ideas, and settling and unset- 


adjust itself to the ceaseless vibrations of the medium 
before it. Just so, whatever vail of expediency or self- 
interest hangs before the moral vision, if there ve prej- 
udice there, whether of cast or color, or a private aim 
or speculation, or any ambitious project, neither the 
heart nor the mind can steadfastly receive the light, or 
look to any noble moral end with a benevolent, disinter- 
ested sirgleness. The truth glimmers, and the light, 
instead of shining brightly,struggles and wavers through 
a medium itself obscure and unsteady. 

The effect of suppressing the truth in regard to any 
one thing on which God has given it to be spoken, ex- 


tends te the suppressing and destruction of its power | 


in every direction. 
souls of the people suffer. We have read an account 
of a new and cruelly ingenious instrument of torture, 
contrived in Sicily, fur which the Neapolitan tyrant 
had rewarded the inventor. It was the torture of being 
compelled to keep silence, under an iron mask and col- 
lar, so screwed upon the faee and neck, that any relief 
to the agony of pain by groans and exclamations be- 
came impossible, and every pain must be endured with- 
out the slightest demonstration. 
an intolerable enforced muscular rigidity and silence 
under anguish was to congest and cramp the lungs and 
Just such must be 
the effect of a compulsory silence of the Ministry, before 
the sufferings and tortures of the dumb, in whose behalf 
we are commanded to speak out. A congestion of pi- 
ety, a convulsive pressure of blood driven back upon 
the heart, and a!! the dreadful struggles of suffocation 
in the system, must ensue. The stillness of the pulpit 
under such despotism would cry louder to God for 
vengeance than the most terrific howlings of azony. 
God will take no excuse for silence. “If thou fo~bear 
to deliver them that are drawn unto death, and them 
that are ready to be slain; if thou sayest, Behold we 
knew it not; doth not He that pondereth the heart 
consider it, and He that keepeth thy soul, doth not He 
know it! and shall He not render to every man accord- 
ing to his works?” C. 
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SLAVERY AND THE CHURCH. 





Slavery a Cauac of the First Rending of the Preshyierian 
Church into Old School and New School —Testimony 
of Dr. Spring, of New York, in 1838. 





Ar the annual meeting of the American Colonization 
Society, in Washington, December, 1838, Mr. Wise, 


Other gen- 


Spring. 


“Dr. Spring spoke with sympathy of the sensitive- | 


ness of Southern minds, as evinced in the 


would have been very difierent. He was sure he spoke 
the feelings of the whole North when he said they 
stood, and should continue to stand, on the grounds 


+) i lw , thy ‘ se. a | ° 
of the constitution, and were utterly opposed to the | son, of Jacksonville. 


proceedings and designs of the Abolition Society. 


In 


evidence of this, he stated that the unhappy divisions in | 


the Presbyterian Church had grown out of this opposi 
tion ; and painful as it was, they were obliged to rend 
the Church to avoid being engulfed in the sentiments, 
feelings, and schemes of the Abolitionists 
by adverting to the missionary prospects in Africa.” — 
N. Y. Observer, Dec. 22, 1838. 

It would seem that the Southern seceders from the 
late General Assembly (New School) are no less fear- 
ful of being engulfed in its very gradual Abolitionism, 
than were Dr. 8. and his Old School brethren, when 
they rent the Church, and exscinded the New School, 
to preserve themselves from being engulfed in the 
schemes of the then Abolitionists 

Vill there be another rending of the Presbyterian 


Church on account of slavery? I verily believe, yes 


The Old School's turn will come next, notwithstanding | 
| its centripetal force and strong conservatism 


First 
The props to slavery in the 
North are to be removed, one after another, and the in- 


pure, then peaceable. 


Union Grove, Wis. 


Burcwev. 


ps 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY. 





We were fortunate who left New York last Thurs- 
day evening, at five o'clock, in the good boat ‘‘ Com- 
monwealth,” for Connecticut. A little while, and the 


busy wharves and crowded streets were left behind, 


| and only the church-spires rose dim against the sun- 


tling ministers by them, it is a perfect gangrene of | 


Simon Maguses in the Church ; it is the destruction of 
all purity, independence, manliness, and power. God 


never meant to make the Church or the sanctuary an | 


encrmous cradle with downy niches, in which men 
could be lulled to sleep by the music of tke organ, the 
great end of the preaching being to pay the expenses 
attendant on the Sabbath’s nap, the expenses of warm- 
ing and rocking the cradle and providing pillows. 
Neither did He mean that the Church should be like a 
ship, in the sides of which ministers, fleeing from their 


duty in Nineveh, might take their berths, and sleep out | 


the voyage, having paid their own passage by conceal- 
ing their mission. 

The sinfulness, debasement, and shame, as well as the 
mischievous destructive tendency of such views, cannot 
be too thoroughly reprobated and exposed. Thus saith 


the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see and ask for | 


the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. But they said, 
We will not walk therein. Also, I set watchmen over 
you, saying, Hearken to the sound of the trumpet. 
But they said, We will not hearken. Therefore, hear 
ye nations, and know, O congregation, what is among 
them. Hear, O earth ; behold I will bring evil upon 
this people, even the fruit of their theughts, because 
they have not hearkened unto my words, nor to my law, 
but rejected it. A conspiracy is found in the land, a 
conspiracy of her prophets in the midst thereof, like a 
roaring lion ravening the prey; they have devoured 
souls ; her priests have violated my law, and have pro- 
faned mine holy things; they have put no difference 
between the holy and profane, [ showed the difference be- 
tween the unclean and the clean,} and have hid their 
eyes from my Sabbaths, so that I am profaned among 
them, and her prophets have daubed them with untem- 
pered mortar.” This is our guilt. If there be a reign- 
ing iniquity in the land, and the Church and Ministry 
are not arrayed against it, they conspire to sustain it ; 








set sky. And now, past all obtrusive ferry-boats, and 
out of the ever ship-burdened and steam-tormented 
water that encircles the city and its suburbs, we gained 
the quiet Sound, and glided along between the pleasant 
banks of New York and Long Island—‘‘a dream 
within adream.” I had been so practical all day— 
meking last purchases for the summer—putting away 
books, and arranging trunks and drawers for leaving— 
saying final good-byes,—(there are some friends to 
whom only the third adieu is final,)—writing till-then- 
forgotten notes, &c. &c., that the change to that airy, 
floating deck, with no life but thought-life and heart- 
life, was most magical and refreshing. 





he sun went 


down in the rosy west, the crescent moon shone out 


am . ° ' 
in the castern heaven, and the stillness and serenity of 


evc uing settled upon land and wave. Away upon the 


horizon, the black pipes of a steamboat stood out | 


against the sky, and here and there, beth behind and be- 
fore us, were white sails, slowly moved by the gentle 
wind. All was so shadowy, so unreal, in that waning 


twilight hour—the sleeping cows, the gleaming houses | 


upon the shore, the languid sails, the uncertain 
blending of sea and sky. Yet under this dreamy sem- 
blance lay the stern facts of life. Beneath those sails, 
and within these tranquil houses, human hearts were 
beating with hope and fear, and love and regret—there 


was epitomized worldly anxiety and care. “ And yet,” | 


thought I, “this second impression which the scene 
convey®, is not so near to the heart of things as was 
the first ; for, like the shadowy ships upon this evening 
water, we are voyaging through time to eternity !” 


And then, to interpret the hour, there came stealing in | 


upon me, as if played by invisible spirits of air, the 
notes of Beethoven's divine Andante in C minor, rising 


and dying, in all its solemn sweetness, with the swell | 
It was 
ethereal and heaven-tending, and yet its heart was | 


and fall ef the wind that kissed the waves. 


palpitating with human love and {human 
sadness, and so it vocalized the hour. Then the 
winter came back in memory, and all that was sad 
in it (for what brightest winter has not its transient 
pain ) faded away in that serene atmosphere, and only 
its joy and gladness remained. Past events were trans- 


figured, and, so shining, cast a gleam even upon the | 





It is | 


If the Ministry are muzzled, the | 


The effect of such | 


, ' 
speech | 
of Mr. Wise; but had that gentleman stood with the | 
adversaries of Abolitionism at the North, and witnessed | 
the tempest to which they were exposed, his feelings | 


He closed | 


| discrepancy of opinion than this 


| Setauket, L 1 ( n 
| Secession Church, Toronto, C. W. ; Rev. Charles Wads- 


Che ndependent, | 


Special Contributors, 


Tue following persons are engaged as special 


' contributors to the eelumms of The Independent, 
| over their own signatures :—Rev. Groner B. Cuee- 


vea, D.D., (C.,.) Rev. Haway Warp Beecuen, (*,) 
and Mrs. Hanawrt Beecuer Stowe, (H. B. S.) 


Correspondents 


from different sections of the Union; from England, 


| France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 


Land, have been engaged to write for the columns 
of THIS JOURNAL. 





dimness of future days. Blessed tones are these for 
us all, when we escape from the actual of life, and re- 
gard it in the light of eternity ! 

A morning ride over the most real of railroads, a car 
riage drive of four miles, and we reached our destina 
tion. Verily, there never was a lovelier June than 
shines this year over old Connecticut. Here, upon this 
hill of Woodstock, “ the air is ether, and its breath is 
balm.” There never were bigger clovers than those 
that crimson the Common—(alas ! they are to be mowed 
next week '}—nor broader-leaved butter-cups than gild 
the meadows ; nor whiter, starrier daisies than smile 
and nod and beckon to you at every turn of the way. 
The garden is in its glory, but no matter for that. We 
have seen gardens in the city, and country flowers are 
what we yearn for. As soon as I lay aside my pen, I 
am going to a concert, given in the open air by a thou 
sand birds for everybody's “benefit.” The clover- 
ficlds and hedges are full of singers, and among them, 
delirious with summer joy, no song is so rapturous and 
fiequent as that of “ Robert of Lincoln.” The very 
soul of fervid melody, I cannot believe, unless I see 
him, that he has form and substance, and sways to and 
fro upon reeds and grasses with actual claws and bill 
and feathers. Hark! I hear him warbling just now in 
the field yonder; so, farewell to letter-writing, and away 
to the brow of the far-looking hill, there to listen and 
dream while the sun shines and the wind blows and 
the white clouds drift, and to breathe the air is like 
drinking immortal wine out of the chalice of heaven. 

W oodstock, Ct., June 27, 1857. 

-e- 

The Burning of the Montreal —The late awfu! 

destruction of the steamer Montreal, on the St 


Dean. 





Law- 
rence, by fire, is one of the most painful accidents of 
the kind. 
ly from Scotland, were hurried to eternity at a blow. 


Upwards of three hundred emigrants, most- 


The blame has not yet been assigned to the proper 
party. Among the victims was one American citizen, 
highly distinguished for his personal worth and emi 
nent usefulnesé, Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem, 
Mass. He had been a member of Congress, and for 
many years Mayor of Salem, but was best known by his 
zeal for freedom, and his liberality in promoting popular 
education and in advancing the welfare and prosperity ef 
his native city. His age was fifty-five. 

‘The news created a profound sensation of grief ia 
Salem on Saturday afternoon, and the event was the 
topic of universal comment. At sunset all the bells in 
the city were tolled by order of the authorities, and on 
Sunday the flags on the shipping, the armories, engine 
were displayed at half-mast, in token of 
the public bereavement 


houses, &c., 
Touching allusions to the loss 
were also made in all the churches. The people of 
Salem will not be able to reca'l to their memories, 
among all their distinguished men, the name of one 


Says 


more public-spirited, benevolent, and patriotic 
the Register : 

‘‘The loss of one of the best and most useful men 
that Salem ever preduced—for such was Stephen C. 
PhiJips—is not an event to be lightly regarded, or 
dismissed with a mere mention of the fact. The pub 
lic offices, municipal, state, and national, which he has 
filled with so much ability and distinction ; his extra >r 
dinary services to the cause of education, philanthro- 
py. and morals ; his sterling integrity and high-mind- 
ed principles ; his mercantile enterprise and energy ; 
his public spirit and far-seeing sagacity ; his nume 
ous extensive benefactions and lunprovements 
have made their mark upon this community, and will 
cause his name to be ever remembered here with grat- 
itude and honor; his shining example as a mau, a 
citizen, a representative, and a magistrate, suggest to» 
many thronging reminiscences, connected with his ex- 
alted character and his bright and beneficent career, t 
make a hasty tribute to his memory satisfactory ; ani 
we therefore defer a more extended sketch of his 
and services to some fitter opport inity % 


which 
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liiinels Coliege.—This institution held its com 

inencement anniversary at Jacksonville, on the 18th 
Thirteen young men received their first de 

The 


f 


of June. 


gice. “Sigma Pi” Society met the day pre- 


| ceding, when an oration was delivered by Rev. S. C. 


Laitlett, of Chicago, and a Poem by Rev. Edwin John- 
The subject of tie Oration was, 
“The Vantage-ground and the Chief Temptations of 
Modern Scholarship.” The design of the Poem was 
to set forth the Misanthropic and the Epicurean, in 
contrast with the Christian, views of life. 


The Baccalaureate Sermon of President Sturtevant, 


| on Sabbath afternoon, was an eloquent exhibition of 


the difference in nature and tendency between a nega- 
tive and positive faith ; or the discovery and rejection 
of Error, in contrast with the discovery and acceptance 
of Truth 

The Sermon before the Society of Missionary In- 
quiry was preached on Sabbath evening, by 
Atkinson, of Berean College, Jacksonville. 


President 


A correspondent of the Congregational Hi 
of Mr. Bartlett's oration 


aid says 


“It occupied nearly an hour and a half in the deliv- 
ery, and was heard with fixed and untiring attention by 
a large audience. Of its excellence I perceive no other 
that while all agree 
in assigning it a place in the highest rank of such pro- 
ductions, some of those who from their own culture 
and observation are most competent to judge, pronounce 


| it the best literary discourse to which they ever listened 
Good sense, sound philosophy, and a wide range of in 
| formation were displayed in a style elear, forcible, and 


affluent. We congratulate our brethren of Chicago and 
the good people of the state generally, on the aceession 


| of aman so thoroughly furnished for every good work 


as this performance of Mr. Bartlett demonstrates him 
to be sie 
-e- — 


Columbia College —The 103d Commencement was 


held at Niblo’s Garden on Tuesday. The degree of 
A.B. was conferred on twenty-seven young gentlemen 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts was confer 
red on Richard Somers Smith, graduate of the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, and Professor of 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was be- 
stowed on the Rev. Alfred Barnes Beach, rector of St. 
Peter's church ; Rev. Samuel Cook, rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew's church ; Rev. William F. Morgan, rector of 
St. Thomas's church, all of this city; Rev. Francis M 
Kip, of the Dutch Reformed church at Fishkill, and an 
alumnus of this College; Rev. Wm. C. Duncan, pastor 
of the Baptist Congregation in New Orleans, and an 


| aluronus of this College. 


Rev. Joseph Allen, President of Williamstown Col 
lege, Mississippi, received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. 





- 

Univers'ty of the City of New York —Com 
mencement on Wednesday, at Niblo’s. 
ing class numbered fifteen 
degrees were conferred : 

Degrees of A.M.—On David P. Holton, M.D., New 


The graduat 
The following honorary 


| York; Rev. Joseph McKee, New York. 


Degree of D.D.—On Rev. Samuel Cooke, rector of 
St. Bartholomew's, N. Y.; Rev. James 8S. Evans, of 
I.; Rev. John Jennings, of the United 


worth, Philadelphia. en 
Degree of LL.D.—On George Smith, F.A.S. and 
F.R.S.A., London, England ; and Horatio Allen, A.M., 


| New York. 





en—__—_- "> 

Hampden Sydney Colleze. —The Commencement 
of Hampden Sydney College, Virginia, took place last 
week here were santos eaten. The Rev. John 
M. P. Atkinson has accepted the Presidency, and took 
the oath of office, and conferred the diplomas on Com- 
mencement day. 





-*« 
Contributions to the Congregational Church 
Building Fund” 

From Am’t 
Congregational church, Inland, Ie.... ..-- . 83 20 
Mrs. Mary C. Brown, West Bloomfield, N.J....-- 500 
Myron 8. Hall, " « aneeugne on 

Congregational church, Lyndon, Til .....----- +--+ +0000 +s 
. " Lewis, Io. ; 4 is 

R. Page, Farmington, 0....----- ; 
Previously eeoseneed re a eee ee 10, 179 00 
Deposited with the American Exchan = .. «910,246 59 


June 20, 1857. . 8. Oaxiay, Casbier. 
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THE DEBATE ON SLAVERY IN THE | which a an erclesiastical body you bave nothing to do. 

NEW SCHOOL GRIJERAL ASSEMBLY. Let brethren show us from this bowk, which our Church 
hos establivhed, that slaveholding is an “ immorality in 
pre ctice ;"—then you will have authority to bear testi- 
mony ageinst it. You have no authority to assume 
that it is an immorality. It does not belong tx you 
to determine. The on!y question is, Has the Ciurci 
determined it! 

A® this will be much plainer if we will refer for an in- | 
etarit to common sense, and to the first principles of con- 
stttutional organization. In this book, it is stated as a 
preliminary principle that every man has an individual 
right to interpret the word of God as to what doctrine 


Reports ¢ { Speeches.—No. 3. 


SPEECH OF REV. ARCHER ©. DICKERSON, 
@F KENTUCKY. 

We have ‘reached a period in this ecclesiastical agi- | 
tation that somewhat approximates a termination of it, 
in weme form or other. ‘Such are the in lications. 
Ard with-all due deference to the opinions of brethren 
who have spoken, and of others who may speak, in 
relation ‘te their assumptions in respect to the case, I 

that I think, at this j speci . te fm 
pos mg Pras at Manag pn as sok Ws he shall believe. This is our imalienable fight. It 
first principles, and see ‘whether thesprogress we have | connet be tehan away fom us. Then, Gir, a given 
ote ten heen sine mtn ak cunth poiegend | number of individuals come together. They compare 
bin “ hao len atthe a Letham teh that their notes, and find that in reference to certaia great 
tennination be whet it mas--it is ee important that doctrines, as taught by the Scriptures, they are agreed. 
ended iectnnntes scidiectin basin, on. hihi Their original individual investigations have led them 
™ i , dvantages of 
commenced was'the right foundation, and whether we » this — result. , Then, ‘for we es ages ‘ 
have, in all this ‘agitation, been discussing a subject organization, and the increased facilties of organized 
hah wen legitimate to our counsels. I may remark, effort, they agree to come together rated ® —— “4 
Teniices’ Ghat ee have Teusbed. 6: pelt jn thle mater union betweenthem. They form it on the basis of their 
je all appeals to prejudice pi: oll Sentiduen of individual, independent investigations. They agree to 
rhetoric, are quite out of place. This great matter is mer et eee 7 = they — = EARN 
to be settled in principle, and not in feelings or preja- | with each other that they will conform in their associated 
dices, or by sit to + The state -! the ad action to this compact. The original right of investi- 
i ‘ ; t on j i , ili has in his individual 
mind, in the Church and out of it, is such that it re- = which —_ hed he — wl ' - neo 
quires of us now, in whatever position we take, to relations ; but in his associated relation he is solemnly 
show that we are on the right foundation. And though bend one - beg — wctrng hem, ape i. 
it is very extensively assumed by brethren, that the eee, oa “ard ory 
agitation of this subject in our church courts is an ad- a - na 0 a reoodot oni bial them that ry rw 
mitted right, that the propriety of the agitation is now bet. tend : fe ‘ 
conceded beyond a.doubt, yet I de suggest and re- ther inquiry into the Scriptures he is convinced that a 
spectfully submit to brethren, whether at this point er wi wed = ‘aire pec a ang listen 
we ought not especially to inquire whether that is really mbna teary rtp estates, tee gaat beter 
hi osteo eae | But suppose he fails to convince them; what then is 
= . 1 ~ . . . q ‘ 

The position of the business beforeethe house, as his duty! Should he persist in his course! * Should 
embraced in the two propositions, seems to be this: By 
the first, all the previous testimony borne by the Gen- 
eral Assembly is to be reindorsed ; and by the second, 
disciplinary processes are distinctly and especially 
contemplated. The ground is taken that to hold a | 
slave is wrong, and discipline is to be executed upon 


ene of our Presbyteries, who have declared their be- ‘ : ‘ . 
; d : DG "ie? Now apply them to this case. You have introduced 
hief that slaveholding, in their circumstances, is right. ‘ soaps 4 

F this subject of slaveholding into the General Assembly 





either withdraw and put himself beyond the range of 
the compact, or else, remaining in it, he should be 
bound by its terms. Are these not acknowledged prin- 
ciples ! 
The Assembly has no Right to bear Testimony 
against Slavery. 





| education and circumstances 
general principles, and then go to the Bible, and cut | 


he require them to come into his measures! He should | 





Let us inquire whether on this subject we have not PL NG = PE OE EI h f 
been traveling out of the record ; whether this is or is | paalaniete ae ch ; ! ee ee 


not a legitimate subject of discussion by this Assembly. acl a ee eee een pp 

In trying to answer thia qnestion, I propose to con- | was in violation of a common agreement, and that it 
template the subject under discussion—first, in its rela- 
tions to the constitution of the Presbyterian Church ; | 
second, to the teachings of the sacred Scriptures ; and | 
third, to examine the propriety of our proceedings in 
the light of the results that have been reached—mere- 
ly saying further, as a prefatory remark, that all the 
agitation of this subject in former Assemblies has been 
under the protest of the Southern portion of the Church. 
In these protests, we have always kept the ground 
that the Assembly were traveling away from the con- 
stitution of the Church. 


every year upon us. 
not there. 
agitation upon us. We have remonstrated. 
declared that you are hemming us up, and hindering 
the preaching of the Gospel ; that you are doing harm 
to the very race you profess to benefit ; that you are | 
taking into the sphere of your ecclesiastical cognizance 
things of a political nature, thus merging politics and 
religion, and hindering the progress of a pure Gospel. 
We have urged all this, and I do still insist that, ac- 
cording to this book, this subject should be ignored by | 
the General Assembly. 
upon it. 

But suppose it may be shown that the Scriptures 
teach that slaveholding is wrong. I again desire to 
remark, that even if that were so, it would not neces- 
sarily follow that the Assembly would have a right to 
take cognizance of the matter, or to commence pro- 
cesses of discipline. We have no authority directly ; 
we have none indirectly. We have no authority, by 
getting up a hurtful agitation, to drive brethren of a 
certain section out of the original compact, and so 
force them to retire from the advantages of the asso- 
ciation. We of the South are here as members of the 
Presbyterian Church. 
constitution. 


We have maintained that it was 


The Constitution of the Church. 
Now, is it so’ Is the agitation of the question 
whether the holding of a slave is a sin or not, whether 
it is compatible with Christianity in the man, and 
whether it is consistent with honorable and proper mem- 
bership in the Presbyterian Church,—is this a subject 
of legitimate discussion and proper cognizance by 
the General Assembly! We have a written constitu- 
tion ; we have adopted that constitution and promised to 
abide by it; and I submit, that if it can be shown by 
the teachings of the Scriptures that to hold our fellow 
men in bondage were a sin, it still would not necessa- 
rily follow that you had a right to take cogniaance of 
that subject as a judicatory of the Presbyterian Church ; 
it would not follow that our church courts had a right 
to administer discipline for such an offense. 

But what are the facts in regard to our constitution ! 
It will be conceded that the constitution nowhere expli- 
citly authorizes the General Assembly to consider the 
subject of slaveholding, or to determine its moral char- 


We have no right to treat | 


We came in by the door of the 
Thirty years ago, in the providence of 
God, believing that by His grace He had called me to 
the work of preaching the Gospel, I knocked at the 
acter, or to predicate discipline upon its existence. On door of the Church. I asked for its doctrines. I in- 
the contrary, in the circumstances in which that consti- quired forits terms. They were presented to me in this 
tution was framed, we are driven to the necessity of book. Here I found a set of religious doctrines, pro- | 
concluding that the framers of that instrament had no fessedly gathered from the Scriptures. 
such intention, that they had no design to invest this tion was invited to their propriety. I examined them, 
body with any such authority. It is a well-known fact and believed that they were Scriptural doctrines, and | 
that at the formation of this constitution, slaveholding adopted them. I found in this book a form of church 
was common in the Presbyterian Church. Perhapsa government and of ecclesiastical discipline. I ex- 
large majority of those very ministers that assisted in | amined these, and compared them with the 
forming this instrument were themselves slavehulders. general principles suggested in the Scriptures. I 
Whatever, therefore, you may deduce as general con- | believed them consistent with the Scriptures, and I em- 
clusions or inferences from principles that have been | braced them. I entered this Church. The Church en- 
ret forth in this book, we are forced to conclude that its | tered into solemn covenant with me. I promised, on 
framers never designed to bring this subject to the cog- | entering, to be bound by her laws. She promised me 
nizance of this church court. They were slaveholders protection in all the rights and immunities of member- 
themselves ; and had they intended to invest this body | ship. When I entered her ministry, she solemnly 
with the authority to discuss the question whether | pledged herself to me, that as long as I taught these 
slaveholding were a crime or not, the written words | doctrines, and as long as I adhered to this discipline | 
would have been explicit | and this government, my character and happiness and 
| usefulness as a minister should be regarded. I found 
no clause in the book looking at all to the idea that the 
social and political arrangement of slavery around me 
| was to be a bar to the enjoymentof these privileges and | 
: . cha yg s P . | immunities inthe Church. I saw nothing of that, Sir. 
doctrine, and immorality in practice,” in any of the | 1¢ was known to its individual members that I was per- 
lower judicatories of the Church, =e have the power to | sonally implicated in this systein. But I was not told 
determine whether slaveholding is a crime or not. [ | a¢ the door that, if I was implicated in this institution, | 
submit that this is not a legitimate = fair inter- | i¢ would mar my happiness as a minister, or injure my 
pretation of that clause. We must interpret an | reputation, or that it would hinder my usefulness as a | 
instrument containing general principles, like that servant of Jesus Christ. No intimation of that kind 
of an organic law, on general Principles of inter- | was given. I do submit, Sir, to an impartial world, 
pretation. It is to be regarded as consistent with | whether in these circumstances, in the face of this con- | 
itself. When the declaration is made that the fags ‘ : aT a at 
h i: Som Gikiat ‘etaiienaatie’ tendon | stitution, of this organic law, which is the hasis of our 
Assembly s pies A ig : y ef agreement, and on which your covenant and mine were | 
error in doctrine or immorality in practice, does it | mutually formed,—that you have no authority to inter- 
carry with it the idea that you have a right to deter- | fere with my membership and happiness and usefulness, 


-. 66 . . ” se 66% » = 
eo “a eh as a0 eer “ over | in ways not contemplated at the time of forming our con- 
ality in p ’ ST I repeat that the fathers who wrote this book, 


, ‘ | nection. 
these points for herself. She has not submitted them and who organized the Presbyterian Church, were | 
to the General Assembly. When she said that the | 1 tr kenatontedl in tht : hei 2 
Assossbly bas 0 sigh “to bear testimony ameinat error | a? “mplicated in this social constitution, as their 
z 8 ¥ ag “| fathers before them had been. A large portion of the 


in doctrine and immorality in practice,” she meant tes- Presbyterian Church have always been, and are now 
timony against errors and immoralities which she her- | | .utmnit that the General Assembly has no authority, 


self had designated ne such. You have a right to according to the terms of this book or the design of its 
testify in regard to things which she herself has deter- framers, to force upon any portion of the Presbyterian | 
mined, but she does not give you a right to determine | Ohurch such a discussion and agitation. This book 


. Wha ' You have the | |; 
racial hin <n! igh ways ‘ ata sa gives no such authority, and offers no such privilege. 
po y ag We have told you that if you want this agitation, you 


ee Pherae cm aeyorctbinny authorizes should change the book. Change the book, and do it in 
y points, her Whey are error | the right way. Send 4 memorial to your Presbyteries 


t. Suppose, in the pr increasi : 
or no ppose, Progress of increasing error, | _ +, the organic elements of the Church, the original 


the General Assembly should be called to attempt to | urces of power. Send a memorial to the Prest 
. . . . . é I - 
determine whether the doctrine of election is an error - a P . cngtnas 20g ; — 
ries to incorporate a clause into the constitution of the 


t. We hav ight to determine that. Ti rage : 
rm as . nie ea? ng’ a eee en ‘ The , Church, to the effect that it is an immorality to hold | 
Church has determined it for herself, and has written it | aa aia " ‘- : 
slaves. Put it into the book. Noman will then be de- 


in her book. W i i octri i- ; 

ae hen = find welten doctrine gun ceived. When a man enters your Church then, he will | 
ated, you may bear witness against the repudiation ; bnew what he ie delan 

but you have no right to determine whether a doc- al 
trine itself is error or not. 





My investiga- 


** Errors in Dectrine.” 

But, Sir, it is contended that there is a clause in this | 
book that covers this case ; that in the power granted 
to the Assembly “to bear testimony against error in 











Property in Man a Bible Doctrine. 

| This whole proceeding, as it is now going on, is of 
the nature of an ez post facto law. It is an attempt to 
The same limitation applies to the other clause, exercise discipline upon that which the constitution 
‘* immorality in practice.” We have no authority, un- | does not recognize as disciplinable. Let no man say 
der this clause, to determine what is “immorality.” | that the Bible condemns the institution. The Bible is 
The Church has determined that, in the light of the | in harmony with the institution. I believed it when I 
Scriptures, for herself. This constitution embraces the _ entered the Church ; I believe it now. A mature inves 
doctrines which she has drawn from the Bible. It | tigation of thirty years has settled me in thie conviction. 
embraces the larger and the shorter catechisms, which | I shall not make any rhetorical flourish about the unde- 
are an exposition of these doctrines. She has written | sirableness of slavery—about the selling of men’s benes 
in this book what she has drawn from the Scriptures. | and blood, men’s sinews and souls This does not 

| 

} 

| 


‘¢Immorality in Practice.” 


Here is a full explanation of the ten commandments, | touch the question. If you look at the Scriptural regu- 
what they require and what they forbid. Suppose, Sir, | lations in relation to this system, you will see that they 
the question arises, Is dancing an “immorality'” Is | tend to abolish it. I believe this is so, and I rejoice 
the General Assembly authorized to testify against | that itisso. But this does not reach the question. I 
dancing I answer, It has the right to testify against | say, then, that the Bible sustains what this book [the 
dancing as an immorality. | Why! Not because it has | constitution] has taught, and that it cannot be shown 
the right to determine for itself that dancing is an im- | from the Scriptures that the idea of holding property in 
morality, but because the Church has already declared | man is a religious heresy. It was not so in the appre- 
it isso. It is written soin the book; and you have | hension of our fathers, who formed this book. It is not } 
only to know that it exists in the Church, to | so in my apprehension as to what the Scriptures teach. 
have authority to testify against it So of gamb- | And I am not willing, my brethren, in view of the mu- 
ling ; #0 of licentiousmess and drunkenaess. The | tual vows and covenant relations which we sustain, to 
Church has not left us to determine that | be driven from the original basis of agreement to one of 
these are immoralities, but has” determined | a doubtful character, where my immunities of member- 
them herself to be such. Have we the authority to | ship may be jeopardized. I shall enter inte no lengthy 
pronounce slaveholding an immorality! Goto thecon- | argument on the Scriptural view of this subject. I 
stitution and see. If the constitution has decided tae | think that a very brief examination of the subject will 
point, well and good; if not, a decision is beyond the | be abundantly sufficient. 

legitimate sphere of the General Assembly, and this I totally differ from my good brother, an elder [A. 
body has no right to make such a decision. Slavehold- | A. Guthrie, Esq., of Ohio,] who addressed you this 
ing is a matter of secial and political regulation, with | morning. What says he’ He says that the proper 











was a matter belonging to existing social and political | 
institutions around them. You have been called upon | 
again and again to show wherein.the original compact | 
gives you any authority for forcing this discussion | 


For twenty years you have been urging the | 
We have | 


| not that property an object of transmission ! 


| his Creator. 


| treatment of this subject ! 


| as unfitting slaveholders for membership ! 


| your servants that which is just and equal.” 


mode of the interpretation of the Bible, is in first fixing 


general principles, and then interpreting the language 
according to those principles. I respectfully submit 
that that is opening the very door through which error 
and heresy enter the Church. First, consult fie 
instincts of your nature, the feelings of your heart, the 
prejudices of you mind, the debasing influences of your 
Organize these into 


and square and twist its language to suit these * fixed 
general principles.” That, Sir, is at the outset an inoi- 
tation to error and heresy. 


The Old Testament. 

Now, as to the teachings of the Scriptures, we need 
not go into an elaborate investigation. It isa settled 
princtple of interpretation, that 4s the Scriptures were 
designed to appeal to the common sense of mankind, 
their plain and simple declarations should be interpre- 
ted according to common sense. And we have, Sir, 
the authority of a thousand texts, as explicit as they 
can be, interpreted by common sense. But we have 
had te-day an appeal, not to our common sense, but to 
our prejudices, to our education, to our ftelings, to the 
instincts of our nature. It has been told you that it is 
certainly wrong to chattelize intellectual and immortal 


beings; that it is wrong to hold property in man as a | 


thing. How are we to reach the truth! We must 
learn it from the Scriptures. But to show that the 
Scriptures do recognize one man holding another as 
property, I have only to take a few texts. Abrahain 
bought servants. 
the whole connection shows us that they were proper- 
ty. When Moses came to expound the law in differ- 
ent relations, this idea is explicitly recognized. The 
passage, quoted by Brother Guthrie, does :—“ the slave 
is your money.” Now we have always regarded money 
asa chattel We may have been mistaken, but that 
is our idea of it. And what was the idea of Moses in 
the case of the man-slayer'’ Why, when 
the degree of the crime, they should take into consid- 
eration the circumstance that the man murdered was 
a slave, and that the slayer was his master. 
fact was to be considered that he was that man’s 
property. 
therefore he had inducement not to give way to his 
impulses, and passions, and malignant feelings. 
was deemed that that feeling would counterbalance 
rashness and passion, and put him upon his guard 
And, therefore, that consideration should be taken into 
the account as a mitigating circumstance. 


jurisprudence of our own land, and of al! other civilized 


lands. It is a just principle, too. It recognizes the 


| idea of the right of property ; and if that is chattel- 
izing men, then God chattelized men through his | 


servant Moses, in the law. 

Then, again, when the Bible comes to speak of ju- 
bilee, and the releasement of an Hebrew servant and 
the longer bondage of others, it forbids that they should 


What is the result! The language of 
Moses is, “‘ Ye shall take them as an inheritance for 
your children after you, to inherit them for a posses- 
sion.” Was 
By what 
law of evidence is there not the idea of property here ! 


Was not that “ possession” property? 


| Was Moses, in this case, chattelizing immortal men, 


and selling the hands, and feet, and bones, and blood 
of his fellow men! Moses spake by the authority of 
It was Moses’s Master, and not Moses 
alone. 
property im man, inconsistent with the great prin- 
ciples of natural right and justice, it was authorized 
by the Creator, who thus, of course, authorized wrong, 
if it be wrong. The idea of property in man is very 
plain, from the words of Moses. 
to employ language, or to specify terms, that would 


convey the idea more clearly, if he can. The language 


speaks of our transmitting them to our children for | benefit by it? 


from the South, and of every man who will go to the | 
| the life of the Apostle. 
| negro further from the meliorating influences of the 


ever. Weshould not twist these words out ef their 


plain and obvious meaning. 
The New Testament. 


The New Testament sustains the same idea. What 
does the New Testament teach us! In the first place, 
one point is settled by the Savior himself: that the 
sphere of the Church’s operation is one thing, and the 
sphere of political matters is another thing. The two 
are not to be merged or mingled. “ Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s. This tribute does not belong to Cesar ; it 
is wrong, it is acknowledged to be unjust; yet go and 
pay it.” I submit that the institution of slavery in this 


| country is a political institution—that it belongs to the 


It did not | 


political and social organism of the land. 
rise with the Church. 
Church 
only 
The Savior, then, did not interfere with Cesar. We 
come now to the instructions of the Apostles. The Apos- 
tles found the institution of slavery existing all around 
them, and yet they preached the Gospel, and established 
churches, in the midst of it. 


It did not have its origin in the 
The Church found it. 


What was their 


a subject belonging legitimately to the sphere of the 
Church! Did they, for one instant, intimate the idea 
that the relation was to be regarded by the Church 
No; they 
found slavery under the civil government, and they 
left it where they found it. They threw the religion 


| of Christ as a leavening power into the mass of so- 


ciety ; they impressed on the people the spirit of gen- 
uine benevolence, which is the soul of the Gospel, con- 
templating that the progress of the Gospel would rec- 
standing and level. Did they say to any slaveholder, 
Sir, this holding of property in man is inconsistent 
with this religion, and you cannot be a member of the 
Church of Christ and hold slaves! Did they say to 
any slave, Sir, you are in bondage; you have been 
chattelized ; your bones and sinews have been made 
property, and can be transmitted to another for a price ; 
your natural rights have been violated; you must 
throw off these shackles ; you must break this bond ; 
you must flee from your master; you must right 
yourself by despoiling him of his goods that he has 
obtained by the sweat of your brow' Were any such 
instructions ever given by the Apostles? No; they 
said to the master, Be not bitter against your servant. 
The political arrangements under which you live give 
yorg his authority, and you must use it for the glory 
of God. You ownthis man. You have this power 
over him. Use it in the spirit of the Gospel. Do not 
aggravate his feelings by useless threatenings. Do 
not bring him under a rigorous treatment. Regard 
him as a brother and a fellow man. Take care of him, 
and give him all the advantages that his associa- 
tion with you can afford him for his good. 
But some 
say that this passage implies, Give them their liberty. 


Does the remainder of the apostolic injunction justify | 


that construction? If so, then other charges to obed- 
ience and fidelity are out of place. 


treat them as your fellow men, and do all this in the 
spirit of love. That is what it means. 

Well, Sir, when the Apostles came to charge the ser- 
vant, what did they say! They did not say, You 
must rebel. Your master is doing wrong, and cannot 
be a Christian ; run away from him. Nothing like this 
was ever said by an Apostle. Their invariable language 
is, Servants be obedient to your masters. Are you 
called, being a servant! Don’t care about it. Don’t 
consider that that makes any difference with you. And 
if you may be free, why, use it rather. If circum- 
stances are such that you may have your freedom, and 
you are prepared to appreciate it, that is the better 
state. I am apostolic in my theory; freedom is the 
better state, when men are prepared to appreciate it. 

Scriptural Texts. 

But what further? I desire to read to you a few 
passages, for in referring to them without the exact 
words and in general terms we are apt to lose their 
force. I will read from the 6th chapter of Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians : 

Sy a et 

with fear an in 
singleness of your 7 as unto Christ. Not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers; but as the servants of 
hrist, doing the will of God from the heart; with 














the 
ibunal came to inquire into the facts and into | 

tag hata nly sil arts | ness; he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about 

| questions and strifes of words, whereof cemeth envy, 

| strife, railings, evil surmisings.” 

The great | 


He had a monied interest in him, and, 


It | 


|) spoken of a “ blot upon our, holy religion.” 
| say, with all deference to their opinions, that in my 


That prina- | 
iple is i into English law, i iminal | : . : mage 
Ceo, Repeetes Sey Saar les. ne qeeenet | and heart-buming and dispute, which have inflicted a 


| deeper blot upon our holy religion than the institution 


| No. 


If there is any intrinsic wrong in the idea of | 


I would ask any man | 


| What have been the results of this agitation ! 


It is Caesar's matter | 


Did they recognize it as | 


| in your newspapers. 
' 


* Give unto | 


Give your ser- | 
vants that which is just and equal, means, satisfy | 
their physical wants, regard their higher nature, | 
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good-will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to 
men ; knowing that whatsoever good thin’, any man 
docth, the same shall he receive of the L ord, whether 
be be bond or free. 
things unto them, forbearing threate sing; knowing 
that your Master also is in heaven; neither is there 
reepect of persons with Him.” 
Also from Paul's Epistle to the Colossians : 


Servants, obey in all things your masters according 


to the flesh ; not with eye-se,evice as men-pleasera, but | 


in singleness of heart, fearmg God.” 


Let me say, that in all these charges to servants, the 
connections are very suggestive. They stand in the 
same category of instructions given to husbands and 
wives, fathers and mothers, enjoining the respective 
duties of these. 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and trem- 
bling ; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but with 
fingleness of heart, fearing God.” What does that 
mean!t Obey your masters and do it sincerely, not 
grudgingly, but in the fear of God. 

I will next quote from Paul to Timothy, and by-the- 
by there is a full discourse in these words : 

‘Let as many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of 
God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they 
that have believing masters, let them not despise thein, 
because they are brethren ; but rather do them service, 


because they are faithful and beloved partakers of the 
benefit.” 


Now how is a servant to honor his master? Not by 


disobeying him, not by running away from him, not by 
The common-sense interpretation of | 


saying that he should be turned out of church. Andif 
masters are best worthy of all honor, is it likely that 
God esteems them man-stealers! ‘“ These things,” 
said Paul, “teach and exhort.” That is exactly what 
we do. We say exactly these things. We teach and 
preach these things. And if we are unapostolic, it is 
yet to be shown. 

“If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to 


wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godli- 


How descriptive! ‘To the very life! A man that 
teaches anything else than the Apostle taught, is 
“proud, doting about questions whereof comes envy 
and evil surmisings,disputings of men of corrupt minds.”’ 
Perfectly true of this modern agitation! Brethren have 
Let me 


judgment the agitation of this subject in the General 
Asssembly for the last ten years, has exhibited strife 


of slavery itself. 
I will read again in the address of the Apostle to 
Titus: 


‘“*Exhort servants to be obedient to their masters, 
ard to please them well in all things ; not answering 


| again; not purloining, but showing all good fidelity ; 
| that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Savior in 
| enslave their brethren, the Israelites, but they were | 


| universally allowed to make elaves of the heathen 
, round them. 


” 


all things. 


Now, Sir, is it according to the New Testament for | 


a slave to abuse his master, or to run away from him! 


pel into disrepute, and God’s doctrine will be blas- 
phemed. 
Results of the Agitation. 

I will not detain you by prosecuting the inquiry any 
farther. I beg to turn your attention to another part 
of the subject, which I mentioned in the beginning. I 
wish to refer you to the evil results of the agitation. The 
Church has been tossed about with this agitation, like 


a ship on the sea, for fifteen years ; and now, after this | 
period of strife and unbrotherly contention, you have | 
| safe? 


though we hope that our lives may be all spared, there 


orce e vessel into a ce where two seas meet, anc 
forced th ] into lace where two seas meet j 


is imminent danger of the loss of the ship. 
to have held on to our anchorage in the constitution. 
What 
has been the result upon the race whom you propose to 
The uniform testimony of your brethren 
South to look for himself, is that you have removed the 
Gospel than he was before. You have put your minis- 
terial brethren in a false position before the political 
world in the midst of which they labor. In this and in 
a thousand other ways you have injured their influence 
and hindered their work. 
embarrassed thein. 


Instead of aiding, you have 
The public mind of the South, out- 
side of the Church, has been thrown by your agitation 
into a state of feverish excitement, that has prevented 


your fellow laborers there from doing the work which | 


they ought to have done, if yeu had let them alone. 

A single fact, which you will pardon me for mention- 
ing, may be adduced. When a youth I went to the 
state of Missouri, where I was received into a large 
community of wealthy slavehelders. I had not been 
religious instruction to their slaves on the Sabbath-day. 
Four of these were not even professors of religion. 
door was perfectly open. 


The 


about slavery, and I could talk to the slave to in- 
struct him. But when I left that state ten years 
afterwards, this agitation having arisen in the mean- 
time, what was the result’ 
congregation of colored people, to preach to them, 
only at the risk of my head! 
had thrown the public into such a state of excitement, 
and created such a jealousy against ministers of the 
Gospel, and especially against those from our Church, 
that their usefulness was greatly impeded. How is it 
now! Itis very much the same now. It is true the law 
forbidding the teaching of the slaves to read is almost 


| a dead letter with us, but that law itself grew out of this 
tify whatever was wrong, and lift men up to a higher | 


excitement. Yet we have not half the access to the 


, colored population now which we had formerly, before 


this agitation. The slave, too, has been injured by the 
agitation, and the longer you agitate the more you will 
injure him. Brethren tell us that the Gospel of Christ 
is fitted to destroy slavery. I believe it is, and I rejoice 
that it is. It will elevate degraded man to a higher 
sphere. When he reaches that sphere, no man in the 
South will pluck him down from it. No, Sir, there is 
none. 

What is the result, in the Church, of this twenty years’ 
agitation? Are we united in counsel! Have we reached 
unanimity of views! Have these discussions led to any- 
thing like union? Has the tendency been to produce 
peace and unity ? We are under solemn ordination vows, 
by this book, to sustain each other's reputation and pro- 
mote each other's welfare and usefulness in the ministry; 
but by this agitation we have become alienated. Your 


brethren at the South have been misrepresented and ma- | 


ligned ; insinuations injurious to their reputation for pi- 


ety and fidelity in their work, have been freely circalated | 


We are regarded ith | _. : 
O90 ENTER 90 coneren SE going on, and the Mandarins appeared to be anxious | 


a foul sin, and as sustaining the chief abomination 


of the age, and the grand curse of the landin which we | 


live. And here, Sir, disciplinary measures are intro- 
duced, by which we are laid under the ban of condem- 


nation. This agitation has divided our counsels and dis- | cuties. aBebctial M00; chendita tateddes. 


turbed our peace. Men whom you folded to your 
bosom twenty years ago, you now look at askance and 
with suspicion. 

Keclesiastical Correspondence. 


What has been the result of this agitation on the 
terms of Christian intercourse with other religious 
bodies? Originally, our fathers instituted terms of 
correspondence with religious bodies, cognate in reli- 
gious doctrine ; and for many years that intercourse 
was conducted on the principles of a refined courtesy 
and Christian confidence. How has it been of late? 
I don’t want to use hard words. This subject is not 
to be argued with hard words. But when we have 
hard ideas to express, we must use hard words to ex- 
press them. The very first principles of honorable in- 
tercourse seem to have been obliterated and totally lost 
sight of; and positions are taken, and assumptions 
made, which to my mind are the height of ecclesiastical 
arrogance. If I go into your family, and find the 
different members of it engaged in domestic strife, 
delicacy requires that I should take no part in it. But 
instead of this, Sir, some of these corresponding bodies, 
coming into our midst, determine as a eondition of 
their continued intercourse, that we shall allow them 
to talk to us and tell us that we are wrong, while we 
must sit down and suffer ourselves to be rebuked and 
reproved. Thirty years ago, if that suggestion had 
been made by any ecclesiastical body in the land, you 
would not have listened to it a moment. 


have we reached this monstrous and preposterous con- 


And ye masters, do the same | 


“Servants, be obedient to your | 





| his head? 


| such danger, the Gospel would never have been 


We ought | 
| according to ours. 


| so long. 
there a month when six of them invited me to impart | 


I could talk to the master | 


IT could assemble a | 


Sir, this agitation | 





But how | 


——_—— 


dition of things ! It is, Sir, a result of this agitation. 

What hes been the result of this agitation in the 
great matterof preaching the Gospel’ I submit, Sir, 
that the ministers of the Presbyterian denomination, as 


| a denomination, are by this agitation being drawn away 
| from a due consideration of the great fundamental doc- 


trines, the organic truths, of our blessed religion, the 
great cardinal features of the Gospel of the Savior ; and 
are too much employing their time, their abilities, and 
their physical strength on this agitation, to the losing 
sight of the piety of the Church, and of the prosperity 
of the denomination. Then, again, the agitation is 
forcing us to a false position in regard to the foundation | 
of the authority of the Bible. How are we to know 
that this book is of God! But in one way Christ 
proved His mission and His authority by doing things 
which no man could do, as in the miracles. That is 
the proof that the Bible is from God. But are we t> 
come to this book with speculations and theories base. 
upon our instincts, our feelings, and our prejudices ' 
Are we to bring the book to that standard! That is 
infidelity. And see how this agitation is tearing down 
the very bulwarks of the Church, and opening its doors 
to error and infidelity. Multitudes of those that c»m- 
menced this agitation on the basis of the Bible have 
now landed in atheism. This agitation is.the very pro- 
cess by which they get there. They that have been 
foremost and Joudest in this agitation, have gone into 
spiritualism or fatalism. That is the legitimate re- 
sult of such agitation. Had the agitation never taken 
place,.we should never have adopted such a rule of 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 


The Gospel in the South. 


The agitation has crippled and prevented us | 
from fulfilling the command of Christ to preach 
the Gospel to every @eature. What would have 
induced our fathers to believe that any portion of 
the Presbyterian Church could have taken ground, for | 
one moment, that any political institution existing in a 
place should be a reason why the Gospel should not be 
sent to that place? The command is, “ Preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” I suppose the slave is a 
ereature, and that he is within the range of this com- 
mission. But what has been the result of the agita- 
tion’ Missionary establishments, designed to facilitate 
the preaching of the Gospel, are, by this agitation, 
driven off the ground where they were first planted, or 
they voluntarily refuse to send the Gospel to the South, 
because the members of churches are implicated in the 
institution of slavery. How, then, are they ever to be 
saved? The Gospel must be sent there, or they will 
die. Will you send it there! No. Do you say that 
your brethren in the South have apostatized from the 
faitht Why, it then becomes of ten thousand times 
more importance that you should go down there and 
preach the pure Gospel. Will any brother tell me that 
he ought not! Is it the want of a salary! No, Sir, 
you would not say that. What is the reason you will 
not go there ? 

Voice.—A man cannot preach the whole Gospel 
there ; if he does, his head will be taken off. [Laugh- 


| ter.] 
If you take that ground, you will bring the Gos- 


I will reply that, in the first place, no head has ever 


| been taken off ; though it is possible, in this brother's 


estimation, the “ whole Gospel ” is not preached. But, 
Sir, admitting that by preaching the whole Gospel the 
brother would lose his head, I submit that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. {Laughter.] Did Paul 
refuse to preach the Gospel, for fear lest he would lose 
No, Sir, if Paul had refused because of 


preached. Danger of losing your head! Why, Sir, 
do you preach the Gospel only because your head is 
Only when your stomach can be securely sup- 
plied with loaves and fishes! That may be the “ whole 
Gospel,” according to your way of thinking. but not 
views. Your hearts are right, but this agitation will 
not permit you to send the Gospel to the negro. You 
will not go and preach it to’ him, because you are in 
danger of losing your head. I beseech you to study 
Why, Sir, Christ himself lost 
his life by preaching the Gospel. When you send out 


| a foreign missionary, does he excuse himself from his 


work because there is danger that he may lose his 
head‘! No, Sir; the Gospel must be preached, even at 
the risk of losing our heads. ‘“ He that loveth his life 
more than me is not worthy of me.” But no man ever 
yet lost his head at the South in preaching the Gospel ; 
no man ever will. Brethren, come down and try it 
A great many have tried it, and been blest in their 
labors ; and the field is open fer many more. And I 


will say, in justice to the Church, that if God has any | 


people on earth who bear unmistakable characteristics 
of being His children, they are in the Southern Church. 
I now beg pardon of the Assembly for having trespassed 





Our Obn Gorrespondence. 


LONDON RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES. 


By Our Euglish Correspondent. 


Lonvon, May 21, 1857. 

The London Missionary Soclety.—This annual 
meeting was very fully attended, and the feeling 
both animated and serious. There were two impres- 
sive facts which could not fail to solemnize many minds. 
Dr. Livingstone was present. When the arrangements 
for the year's services were made, it was not known 
that he was a living man. At that time Dr. Medhurst, 
then expected home from China, and Dr. Harris, were | 
appointed to preach sermons at the anniversary. Liv- 
ingstone is alive to talk of Africa; Medhurst and Har- 


| ris know what is “ far better” than the holiest and best 


which this world affords. Dr. Medhurst reached En- 
gland early in the year, to die three days after reaching 
its shores, worn out with forty years of self-denying 
laborin China. Lord Robert Grosvenor, universally be- 


| Joved for his liberal and amiable spirit, presided ; and, | 


in the course of an execllent address, mentioned, paren- 
thetically, that it gave him no small gratification to re- | 
member that one of the very first votes he gave on his 


| election to Parliament, was in faver of an inquiry 


into the case of the missionary Smita, the martyr of 


| Demarara—done to death by the British “Southern 


men” @@ that dark day of slavery. 

The report traverses the missionary field—shows Ta- 
hiti, with Popish bishops, opposing the circulation of 
the Scriptures, and the civil authorities prohibiting the 
voluntarg offerings of the people ;—exhibited the power 
of Christianity in the Samoan Islands and in Africa, 
in Madagascar and in India ;—and made reference to | 
China; observing that at Amoy the missions were still 


to preserve a state of amity. At Hong-Kong the labors | 
of Dr. Legge and Mr. Chalmers were continued with 
considerable success. At Amoy there were 161 church 
members—47 women and 114 men; and the American 
At Shang- 
hai the work had been prosecuted with more than or- 
dinary diligence ; and nine converts had been made. 
Although the occurrence of the war in the south of 
China must be deplored by every friend of humanity | 
and religion, the friends of missions might indulge thie 
hope, that, by the merciful Prpvidence of God, the evil 


| would not only be restricted within its present limita, 


but shortly terminate ; and, especially, that it might 
lead to such arrangements with the Imperial Govern- 
ment as might hereafter prevent the recurrence of sim- 
ilar local outbursts, and secure the blessings of an hon- | 
orable and permanent peace ; and in the revision of the | 
treaty of 1842 which would probably occur, the direc- | 
tors cherish the most anxious desire that provision 
should be made fer the safety and liberty of Christian 
missionaries, at least to an equal extent as that secured 
to any other class of foreigners. 

The Rev. Newman Hall was the first speaker, and | 
touched upon the three divine rites of prayer, praise, 
and work; and made a pointed allusion to the Chinese 
war and the opium traffic. There was war with China, | 
and ought not Christians to be the more energetic in 
carrying on that holy war, which only captured that it | 
might emancipate, which only wounded that it might | 
heal, and which only slew men’s sins that it might en- | 
due with immortality men's souls! Should a traffic be | 
carried on in China—a traffic he would not characterize | 


-—a traffic which, for sordid pelf, spread disease, and 


crime, ard death among the people, and should not | 


This agitation hag perverted your | 


| forefathers having been taught these arts by th 
| Missionaries ; 


| which those devoted men built 


| fluences, upon different tribes. 
| . - 
level plains were not very dark colored, but in 


' such 


| abled missionaries. 


| circumstances, to enter upon a policy of a 
| Lord Canning had gone out impressed wit 
| views; but he had scarcely 


| no man was more peaceably disposed or more 


Christians be more energetic in sending them the bread 
of life and the waters of salvation ! P 

Rev. R- Maguire (Episcopalian) very elegantly ; 
acterized the labors of Dr. Livingstone ; and, anticipat. 
ing the renewal of them, exclaimed : 

* You go back again, shall | «ay, to your living 
tomb! But you go embalmed with the spices, the oint- 
ments, the myrrh and frankincense of a grateful coun. 


try. You go with your memory registered in the book 
of life, among the just in heaven. Go, and stand amid 


har. 


the valley of dry bones, where the dead in trespasses 


and sin do lie ; stand there, and, like the prophet—only 


no longer in the valley of vision, but in the valley of 


stern reality—invoke the Spirit : 


‘Come, mighty Breath! thine aid and spirit give! 

B thou on Afric’s slain, an‘ they shall jive 

Come, as of old thy mystic greeting came. 

On rushing wind, with cloven tongues of flame. 

Each liet’n ing ear shall hear its kindred tone— 

Catch the loved sound, and make the tale its own ; 

Each lip unsealed in sweet acc »rdance move, 

Confess Immanuel’s name, and sing redeeming love,’ 
That is the future of Africa with such men as Dr. [ 
ingstone.” 

Mr. Baxter, M.P., spoke with an enlightened appre 
ciation of the missionary work, and in cordial sy Mpa. 
thy with it. He characterized the patient endurance 
and martyr heroism of the Christians of Madagascar 
and spoke of the different estimate now made by states 
men and others of the missionary work. 


The Rev. W. Ellis, who has thrice visited Madavas 


iv. 


car, gave an interesting sketch of the history of mis. 
He thinks the number of Christians, of 
exalted character, might be estimated by thousands at 


sions there. 


his last and recent visit. 
frankly, and he had been treated with respect generally 


| But yet the island is not ogen for the return of the mis. 
The welcome he met with from the (Chris. 


sionaries. 
tians, language would altogether fail to express. M, 
Ellis read a letter he had received from a native ; 


pel among the people, and their very intelligent unde; 
standing of it. The letter contained also a very interest 


ing statement regarding the Prince, the son of the Queen, 


and heir apparent to tae throne 
been stolen and sold for slaves into a district of count 
where Popery prevailed, and, afver five years, tlicy re. 


turned and told what they had seen of the religion of 
their place of exile ; and the Prince, on learning the 
particulars, gave it as his opinion that Popery was only 
another species of idolatry ; and compassionated the 


people who adhered to the system for not possessin, 
the Bible and Protestant books ; ruling that none why 
had these could be Romanists. The Prince, it shou)j 
be observed, knew nothing of the Protestant contr 
sy with Popery. Mr. Ellis also read a number of ex. 
tracts from conversations that took place on the trials 
of some of the Christians who were put to death, showy 
ing how entirely they understocd, and how deeply t\ 
loved, the Gospel. When he left the brethren in Mai- 
agascar, they exhorted him to ask the Christians in En- 
land to make their prayers strong for the land of Mad- 
agascar. 

Dr. Livingstone was received by 
much enthusiasin. 


simple style, and bare, unadorned facts were presented 


of the Africans, and the effects 
amongst them. He said : 


“ He had seen the people in their natural state before 


they had ever heard the Gospel at all, and had 


benefits of the Gospel had been 
man could well conceive. (Lleur, hear.) 
ef the continent Those who went out from 
country expecting to find people exalted to a 
higher state than they were themselves, might 
appointed—(hear)—but if they compared thos 


and other mission stations—with those in pert 


heathen districts, they would be obliged to confees that 
| the change produced was very yreat 
But let it be observed that the missionaries in Africa 


(Hear, hear 


and elsewhere worked for the future 
and cheers.) We could see but « very small part 
the cycle of Providence, and on that account we wer 
often inclined to be disappointed, and to suppose that 
all was going to wreck and ruin together. (Hear, hear 
This was the case in ancient times. The prophet 
Isaiah said, ‘ Who hath believed our report !’ 
*“ As an illustration of the abiding effects of k 

ledge, he mentioned that the*black people of a cert 
district of Africa could nearly al! read and writ: 


(Hear, h 


their 
lesuit 
and the people held the memory of thos 
men in the highest respect, and heep up the churches 
Ife did not wish t 
say a word against these Jesuit missienaries ; bu 
with all their worldly wisdom, they had not wit enoug 
to give the people the Bible Laughter and cheers 
If they had done so, as the Protestants had done 
Madagascar, Christianity would have spread throu; 
the whole of the interior, and he should not have } 
the honor of discovering the country from which } 
had lately come.” 


Dr. Livingstone sketched the course and incidents 
of his great journey, describing the peculiar c} 
of the peoples, and the effects of climate, and otler 
The people of the hot 


humid places they were very blac: 
grees latitude he found the people 
coming to conclusions, especially in religious matter 
They never left their own country except for s 


South of 2 


very cautious 


fault, and they could not understand how other 
should do this; and, therefore, 
ary went to them, they said, 
be all very 

a story, 
view ;” 


when the missi 
“ This 
true, who 
must other object 
and they continued to watch and obser 
and that for years; and the missionary could get 
hold upon their confidence except by years of patient 
toil. Mr. Moffat, Mr. Hamilton, and others, of the 
London and the French Missionary Societies, b 
lived down these suspicions, and had now to rejo 
hundreds of real converts. 

Dr. Livingstone renewed his expressions of grati! 
te the Portuguese Government for the aid affords! 
him. 

The Rev. J. L. Poore pleaded for help for Australis 
his adopted ceuntry ; and argued that this would be 
an effectual mode of supporting missions to the Sou"! 
Seas and China. There were 40,000 Chinese in Av: 
tralia, among whom a mission had been set on foot °¥ 
Christians of all denominations. 

The Rev. G. Osborne, Secretary, Wesleyan Method 
Society, and Mr. E. B. Underhill, Secretary, Baptist 
sionary Society, took part in the proceedings. [t was 
timated that over $10,000 had been subscribed ! 

a mission for Central South Africa; $11,000 * 
scribed for the relief of widows and orphans and 


story 


but people come wit 


have some 


Total receipts for ordinary put 
ses, £67,297. Treasurer holds a balance of £1,45- 
Church Missionary Soelety is almost exclusive’ 
supported by the Evangelical section of the Establish 
Church. This, the fifty-eighth anniversary, was very ! 
attended ; the Earl of Chichester 
personal piety) presided. Theishop of London 
the first speaker. He touched upon “ the foolis 
tions” which had been refuted a thousand tine * 
as that they had so much to do at home, that thes 
It was Wt 


a man of devoted 
sf 


not devote attention to preaching abroad 
known that the most zealous workers in 4 
amongst the heathen at home, were those who ¥ 
connected with societies for spreading the know'e’-* 
of the Lord through the distant places of the eart 
He held it a special privilege to be himself com" et 
with the missionary work ; and spoke of the ple 
it had been, at his first ordination, to have % 
forth eight young men to the missionary work. 
The Bishop of Victoria entered largely into inv 
questions, and expressed very decided opinions re*} : 
ing occurrences in China. He inferred, from oor 


Ww 


| facts, that Britian was impelled onward by Providen 


in the East. Lord Dalhousie had told him at Caleut® 
that he went out with the firm determination ‘ th <“ 
himself to the consideration of British India as it s#°°" 


but, nevertheless, he was compelled, by the fore? . 
nnexaul 


bh gimila! 
arrived in _ “os 
frie ndlY 
to the Chinese than the British commander ; but be 
too, had been driven, by a destiny he could not —_ 
to undertake hostile operations, and commence ® _ 
which would be more extensive and mere nt 
its results than many supposed. The igearseim™ 
party in China he described as Christians and “on the 
of idolatry in every form, and their success pga 
Mantchoo-Tartar dynasty, combined with the ™ 
outbreak at Canten, by which, on the wer pant 
purer system of @ristianity must, in the ene & 


: : lt Sal 
found it necessary to declare war against Per 


The Queen had received hin 


unis. 
ter, giving an account of the rapid progress of the (ios. 


Some converts had 


ry 


the meeting with 
His address was in the most free and 


of missionary labor 


alsa 
seen them since ; and he could testify that the indirect 


much greater than any 
The direct 
benefits of the Gospel were seen in the southern part 
this 
nuch 
dis- 


wno 
had received the Gospel—the people about Kuruman 


gals’ to-day, and ! 
the zealous lib« 
‘ 


borin :: Presbyteries, and many } 
selves : 
tions. 
ment for these to enter th 
the constitution of the Cy 


of 
Peremptory character 
Counci! in all « 
paris tor. The resolutions e 


Jury 2, 1897? 


fe) Toe eae 





quae: 
-_ 


* footing in the empire, 
jdence | | 

The Bishop express d great dislike of @ritish as 
ciation with the French 
view Tahiti and the Jesuit propagan 1a 
this remarkable spy: 3! 


“J trust that that +tatesman who now fills the of 
of Premier in this len 1, aud to whom that 
body ol Christians woe, in the ! 
day, are often called men of * Exeter Hall,’ ow 
wast debt of gratituce at this time for having com; 
hended the true wa-'s.of the Church of England 
for having given to the episcopal bench honored nan 
Mr hich £ will forbs «r from mentioning at the pres 
moment (loud cheer»)—] trust, I say, that that « 
tinguisbed statesma, whose fame will go down to p 
terity, and who will ti!! a niche in the temple of hist 
on account of his Jong career of political success, 
the long-tried, fait ful, and »pponent 
slavery and the slave trade—(cheers)—I trast that 
will not, in the evening of his declining days, suf 
the luster of his may 'ticent and brilliant career to 
tarnished and obscures! by sanctioning a fureign arm 
intervention to support the cruel, sanguinary, barb 
ous, and effete Mantcihoo-Tartar dynasty, and to « 
tinguish a native movement like the Tae ping rv 
tion in China. (Loud cheers.) I shou! b 
that feeling which has been excited in refere 
minister of the day should be reve rsed throu 1 
thing that may hereatier oceurin Ubina I trust 
the friends of Christian missions, on bo ft 
Atlantic, I trust that tae members of ¢ British Le 
islature.—above all. 1 trust that the sub 
zens of Christian Britein, will make 
Government of the (ay in future times, w! 
no longer be able to attend this hall 
in regard to this matt-r, that they 
look with passive indifference on the 

iplomacy in the East. (Loud applause 

The Rev. R. Cl: 

_ A. Jetter, from Jer 
ert’s Land, who p! 


bee regarde d as the work of Pr 


in Chinese affairs, having 
lle ended w 


azvgrey 
- ! 7 
flippant language of 
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Say, 


consistent 








ind ci 
fest tot 
en Ll sh 
ny vo 


from Peshawur, and the 


the Bishop o 


ted for North-west America, 


alem, and 


part in the proceeding 
d iriend has given the S 
1n.4 “ pryniot ils objects 
hows an expenditure of £118,657, 
5,000 to disabled missionaries 
re 2,000 communi 
vith 4.500 scholars. 
Bionaries had not been 
ireedings at Canton, es that work was chiefly carried 
in the northerly dist:icts. The great obstacle, howev 


ith which the missionaries had to contend. was ¢ 
Bs ominabie opium traffic,” in respect to which, as t 
Peal cause of Chinese \ 
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Pery striking accou 
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Religions Intelligence. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


Ohie Congregailional Conference 
Bee of The Ind ions 

Tan. W est side, on Ti 

Were cighty-eight members ; 

parts of this widely « 

to» 
Met orc 
@attered 
Vaded the 
Gent wore 
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the Conference, 
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l Ind vient This body met at Cleve- 
Vest side, on ‘I y evening, June 16th. There 
hty-eight members present, coming from all 
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| action 


and the harmony that characterized the action through- 
out, were very gratifying, and augur well for the unity 
and efficiency of the Congregationalists of Ohio. 

Xesolutions were adopted, condemning the Dred 
Scott decision, commending the Congregational Year- 
Book for general circulation in the churches, and urg- 
ing increased efforts for the aid and encouragement of 
young men to fit for the ministry. 

The next meeting is to be at Columbus, on the sec- 
ond Thursday in June, to continue over the Sabbath. 
Rev. H. M. Storrs, preacher. The effect of this meet- 
ing was eminently favorable to brotherly love and con- 
fidence, preparing the way, we trust, for a general re- 
vival of religion in those churches. J. L. 

Miehigan —{ Correspondence of The Independent.)— 
The First Congregational society ot Newaygo, Mich., 
have just given a call to the Rev. A. L. Payson, of 
Schoolcraft, Mich., which he will probabiy accept, and 
enter at once upon his labors. Our church edifice is 
now completed, and the minister's salary is principally 
raised by rent of slips. 

Of for the Continent —({ Correspondence of The 
Independent.)—The First parish in Fair Haven, Conn,, 
has given to its pastor, Rev. Burdett Hart, leave of ab- 
sence for six months, continuing his salary and supply- 
ing his pulpit in the meantime, and giving him an out- 
fit of $300. Mr. Hart sailed from this port on Satur- 
day, June 27th, in the ship ‘“ Constantine,’ Capt. Mac- 
oduck, for Liverpool, for a European tour. 

Little Compton, R. 1.—{ Correspondence of The In- 
dependent )—Was installed, June 3d, over the Congre- 
gational church of Little Compton, R. L, the Rev. 
Nathaniel Beach, late of Milbury, Mass. The services 

¢ - L dsaccicourliy CUATACLET. 
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The Reading of the Scriptures and Prayer was by Rev. 
Mr. Craig, of Trinitarian church, New Bedford ; Ser- 
mon by Rev. Mr. Maltby, of Bangor, Me., brother-in 
law of the pastor; Instaliing Prayer by Mev. -Mr. 
Stowe, of the Pacific church, New Bedford; Charge 
to the Pastor by Rev. Mr. Blodgett, of Pawtucket ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship by the Mr. Thurston, 
of Fall River; Charge to the People by Rev. Dr. Shep- 
herd, of Bristol; Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Weeks, of Methodist church, L. C.; Benediction by 
the pastor. 


tev. 


This church, having now settled its eighth 
pastor under the most auspicious circumstances, is 
It is 
in a town settled, as early as the year 1674, by 


one of the oldest churches in New England 
planted 
Col. Benjamin Church, whose remains lie (as also the 
remains of the first white female born in America) ad- 
jacent to the sanctuary. The first Gospel minister 
1697. In No- 


veniber, 1704, this church was formed, and Rev. Rich- 


commenced his labors in the town -in 
ard Billings was ordained as its pastor; and from that 
time to the present, it has had a succession of faithful 
and efficient pastors, some of whom have fallen asleep, 

nd whose sepulchers remain with us to this day. 
This church has also been visited by some of the most 
powerful revivals of which we ever have record, one 
of which occurred during the ministry of the Rev. 
Samuel Beane, who has recently been dismissed from 
his charge to seek a more inland climate ®W&ich would 
be more propitious to his health 

Narlboro, Vt.—(C: rrespon lence of The Inde per lent.) 
—The Congregational meeting-house in this place, 
which has been remodeled throughout, and fitted up 
with taste and beauty, was dedicated to the service of 
Almighty God on Thursday, June 4. A deeply inter- 
esting sermon was preached on the occasion by Rev. 
W. F. Loomis, of Shelburne Falls, Mass. Much credit 
is due to the members of the society for the exertions 
they have made, and also to the ladies-for their 
in furnishing the house. 

Enlarging a Church Ediifice.—The Congrega- 
tional society in West Cambridge, Mass , of which Rev. 


efforts 


Mr. Cady is pastor, are at present enlarging their house 

of worship to meet the increasing demand for pews 
Honorary Titles —The 

thinks that honorary titles to ministers are apt to be 


Congregationa! Journal 


too hastily given, and recommends our Colleges to 
confer titles in course, as they do those of A.B. 
and A.M., upon all their graduates who become clergy- 
men, after due time, if they should apply for them 

Expenses of Councils.—The Congregational Her- 
ald of Chicago tells of a council lately held at Lisborne, 
in that state, at which the sum of $50 was put into the 
hands of the Moderator for expenses. The same donor 
claims that the church, for whose good a council meets, 
ought always to bear its reasonable expenses 

The Former Times.—lIt is said by these who have 
the records, that at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion there were 294 Congregational churches in Mas- 
sachusetts. Besides these there were 11 Episcopal, 16 
uptist, and 18 Quaker meetings in the Province. In 
60, President Styles supposed that there were in 
New England 10,000 Nothingarians, 12,600 Episcopa- 
lians, 6,000 Quakers, 22,000 Baptists, and about 440,- 


Lb 
17 


| C00 Congregationelists, with a smail sprinkling of Jews 


and Moravians. The whole population was then esti- 
mated at 500,000.— Congregational Journa 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


Ordination at Lodi, ¥. J.—( Correspondence of The 
Independent. )\—Mr. A. 8S. Walker, of Union Theological 
Seminary, was ordained to the work of the Gospel min- 
| istry at the church in Lodi, N.J., on the 24th of June, 
| by the. Third Presbytery of New York. Rev. Dr. Bur- 
O. B. Bidwell, Mod- 
erator, presided, and put the constitutional questions ; 


| chard preached the sermon; Rev 
Rev. D D. T. McLaughlin offered the ordaining prayer 
and addressed the people; Rev. T. R. Smith delivered 
the charge to the pastor; Benediction by Mr. Walker. 


The Moderator’s Chureh and the General 
Assembly.—The Second Presbyterian church of Cin- 
cinnati, of which Rev. Dr. Fisher, the Moderator of the 
recent New School Assembly, is pastor, have passed 
resolutiens denouncing the Assembly's anti-slavery 
It seems that at a business meeting, called to 
devise means for making repairs and paying the debt of 
the church, at which fifty-eight persons were present, 
several members took advantage of the occasion to 
smuggle in the following resolutions 

“]. Resolved, That we do not desire the division of 


the New School Presbyterian Church 
' 


‘2. Resolved, That we disapprove of the action of 
the late General Assembly on the subject of slavery, and 


| that we disapprove of all agitation of the slavery ques- 
| tion in the General Assembly.” 


The resolutions were offered by Peter Neff, and were 
sustained by William H. Neff, Peter N. Neff, Ambrose 
Il. Neff, Wm. 8S. Groesback, and V. Worthington 
They were opposed by Messrs. Samuel S.° Fisher, 
Padgett, Martin, Brodwell, and Curwen. The ground 
taken by the latter is thus stated in the minutes: 

‘“‘ They insisted that this mecdae had been ealled by 
the Trustees to consider a pure Matter of business with 
which these resolutions had no connection ; that no no- 
tiee had been giver of an intention to introduce them ; 
that those present were almost equally divided upon the 
propriety of now considering them; that the resolu- 
tions professed to express the views of this society, 
when not a tenth of the society was present or aware 
that the subject was to be discussed ; that it was dis- 
courteous to them, behind their backs and without con- 
sulting them, to publish these resolutions as their opin- 
ion ; that the actien of the Assembly had been too re- 
cent to afford those present sufficient opportunities to 
make themselves familiar withthe facts upon which the 
Assembly proceeded ; that many persons present did 
not, in fact, know what the Assembly had done ; that 
the subject was one requiring time and deliberation ; 
that its discussion here tended only to provoke dissen- 
sion and frustrate the business arrangements upon 
which this meeting had just agreed; and that it was 
not proper that a subject of such importance should be 
sprung upon a business meeting without notice, or 
time allowed to acquaint themselves with the facts ne- 
eessary to an intelligent and conscientious action ; and 
that from such imperfeet information as had been ob- 
tained by some present, it appeared that the Assembly 
had done nothing but re-affirm their ancient doctrine.” 

Ambrose H. Neff moved the “ previous question,” 
and the resolutions were carried. ; 

At a subsequent meeting, more fully attended, the 
session adopted a statement of views, which the pastor 
was instructed to read from the pulpit on the following 
Sabbath. But this paper, which received the unanimous 
vote of the church, expresses no definite opinion on 
either side, and is somewhat like a “ trumpet of an un- 
certain sound.” It neither expunges nor endorses the 
resolutions, but simply “‘ lets them alene” on the min- 
utes. The document concludes as follows : 

“ We recegnize our obligations and allegiance to the 
branch of the Presbyterian Church with which we have 




















** We understand that the resolutions in question orig- 
inated merely in views opposed to the agitation of the 
slavery question, and were by no means intended to 
ecmpromise our pastor or church in any way, or to indi- 
cate any *nkind feeling toward those of different opin- 
ions ; and, therefore, we do not think it advisable for the 
church to take any action upon the resolutions, or the 
proceedings of the General Assembly which has lately 
been in session at Cleveland. 

“We urge upon the members of our church, who dis- 
approve of the action of the last Assembly, the exercise 
of patience and forbearance, and upon those who ap- 
prove of that action, feelings of kindness and cqurtesy 
toward those who differ from them. We urge upon 
all a greatly increased importunity in prayer, that God 
would pour out His Spirit upen us; that He would 
make the means of grace which we enjoy so successful 
in the awakening of the .unconverted, as to fill our 
hends with labor and our hearts with love.” 


Presbytery of Otsego on the Home Missionary 
Soclety,—( Correspondence of The Independent.)—The 
Presbytery of Otsego, at its ineeting, June 9th, at 
Richfield Springs, passed the following resolution unan- 
imously : 

* Resolved, That this Presbytery highly approve of the 
recent action of the Executive Committee of the Home 
Missionary Society in relation to slaveholding churches.” 

Milford, Otsego Co., N. Y. } 

New School General Assembly. —The Due West 
Telescope, of 8. C., (a telescope that looks due South 


rather than due West,) has espied a great deal more 


than some of its Northern Presbyterian cotemporaries 
in the recent action of the New School Assembly. It 
says: 

“Thus the agitation goes on; and thus another of 
the chains that bind together the states of this Union 
has been severed ; and thus link after link will be bro- 
ken, until the Union wit! }- dieovtvea py mutual con- 
---¢ vf oe ivorth and of the South.” 

The Banner of Peace (Cumberland Presbyterian) 
invites the Southern Secessionists into its own denomi- 


nation. It says 


“Tf they could put up with our free grace, why not 
join the Cumberland Presbyterians! They could thus 
quit themselves of slavery—the maelstrom in their 
seas—and sail with us on our placid and hopeful voy- 
age, laden with the bread of life for the destitute and 
famishing every where.” 

Religious Destitution, but no Political Preagh- 
ing.—A Southern correspondent of a religious news- 
paper published in New York, writing from Texas, 
says that the state of religion in that region is very 
low, like a tide that has ebbed 
marks 

‘Not more than one-sixth of the inhabitants of 


Austin and its vicinity ever go to a place of worship ; 
but we have no politwal preaching.” 


The correspondent re- 


One would be apt to think that the Gospel, with the 
omission of the offensive part here indicated, would be 
so attractive to the people of Austin that they would 
flock one and allto church every Sunday. But can it be 
possible that the Gospel may be too closely pruned and 
trimmed to flourish even in the soil of the sunny South? 

Death of Pres. John C. Young —We regret to 
hear of the death of Pres. John C. Young, of Center 
College, Ky., known as the 
author of the famous Testimony of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky against Slavery 


who has long been 


The announcement of his de- 
cease was made in the Cincinnati Gazette of June 25 

“The friends of learning throughout the country 
will be pained to hear of the death of President Young, of 
Center College. Upward of thirty years ago, Dr. 
Young went to Kentucky as the pastor of the McChord 
church, in Lexington. There he married the eldest 
daughter of Cabel Breckinridge, a sister of the Vice- 
President of the United States. In the midst of his 
usefulness as pastor of the McChord church, he was 
called upon to take the Presidency of Center College. 
In this call he recognized the voice of duty, and he 
entered upon the performance of his new duties with 
ability, judgment, industry, and energy. Under his 
auspices the institution at once commanded public 
favor, and rapidly grew in public confidence.” 


Degrees Conferred by Princeton.—Princeton 
recently distributed the following honors : 

‘“* The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Daniel W. Poor, (New School Pres- 
byterian,) of Newark, New Jersey; Professor Peter 
Lorimer, of the English Presbyterian Church, London ; 
the Rev. Thatcher Thayer, (Congregationalist,) New- 
port, Rhode Island ; Rev. George D. Cummins, (Epis- 
copal,) Washington. District of Columbia; Rev. David 
D. Demarest, (Dutch Reformed,) Hudson, New York ; 
Rev. William Henry Green, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. ‘ 

‘*The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on the Hon. William L. Dayton, of New Jersey ; 
Benjamin Williamson, Chancellor of the State of New 
Jersey, and the Hon. Charles McCoy, of South Caro- 
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A New Word.—The 


has coined a new word for the newspapers. 


a budget of “items” with the word “ itemical.” 
Would our cotemporary head a column of “ news” 
with “ newsical ’” 


A Rapid Sale.—We are iuformed that no publica- 
tion issued from the Methodist press had ever so rapid 
a sale as the “ Autobiography of Peter Cartwright,” 
of which thirty thousand copies have already been 


sold 


Four Corners, Mass —The new and beautiful house 
of worship just completed by the Methodist society at 
‘Four Corners,” Palmer, Mass., was dedicated week 
before last, on Tuesday, with a sermon by Bishop Ba- 
ker. The old Methodist Episcopal societies at Three 
Rivers, Thorndike, and Palmer, have merged in the new 
Palmer society, and united to maintain public worship 
in the center of the town 


A Large Accession.—On Sabbath, the 14th inst., 
Rev. Mr. Cushman, of the Central Methodist church, 
Lowell, Mass., baptized twenty-four persons. © One 
hundred and eighty-seven have been received into this 
church within the past fourteen months 

Proposed Methodist University in Kansas,— 
A correspondent of Zion's Herald, writing from Pal- 
myra, Kansas, says 

‘You are aware that Palmyra is the seat of our pro- 
jected University, named in honor of Bishop Baker, 


who was the first Methodist Episcopal bishop who at- 
I if I 


tended the first session of Kansas and Nebraska Con- 
ference. A lovelier site cannot be found. It is to be 
built on an eminence, overlooking a vast expanse on 
either hand, as far away as the eye can stretch ; anda 
more enchanting panorama, we think, the sun never 
shone upon.” 


BAPTIST. 
A Great Calamity. —The Tennessee Baptist, a news- 
paper somewhat of the ‘‘ Hard Shell” order, notices one 


of the most distressing calamities of which we have late- 
ly heard. In speaking of Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, of London, 


| itsays: “ Aletterfrom Brother Orchard, bearing date 
April 27, confirms our worst apprehensions. Spurgeon 





has gone into open communion !"" This distressing news 
given by “Bro. Orchard: ‘I was in hopes 
Spurgeon would have been consistent, but the open 
party have obtained him, and his church has an open ta- 
ble for all.” ‘“ Bro. Orchard” hopes that Mr. Spurgeon 


will be “ the last warning.”’ 


A Baptist Bethel Ship—We learn that a move- 
ment is in progress among the Baptists in Boston, for 
the formation of a “ Mariner's Bethel Mission Ship 
Company,” and the building of a first-class ship, to be 
called the “Adoniram Judson,” raising the funds by issu- 
ing certificates of stock, as in the case of the Morning 
Star. It is intended to put the ship inte a profitable bu- 
siness, and to devote one-half the income to missionary 
objects. The other half is to yield a dividend among 
those who take stock to the amount of $50 or more. 
The ship will be officered and sailed by men of known 
ability and piety, and will bea Floating Bethel, whether 
in port or on her voyages. 


New York City.—Rev. Dr. Magoon has asked a dis- 
mission from the Oliver-street Baptist church, N.Y. This 
has grown out of a division of feeling on the matter of 
removal up town. This church was the old church of 
Rev. Dr. Cone. Dr. Magoon wishes to remove up to 
the higher part of the island, but the majority of the 
church refuse to go; and though one gentleman, who 
was anxious to go up town, made an offer to the church 
—that if they would sell their property and build an 
up-towm church, he would give ten thousand dollars 
toward building a mission church down town, and pay 
the salary of a preacher for ame year, the majority 
of the church have refused to leave. 


is thus 











of England Synod, Toronto, C. W., have just dem — 
ed that any clergyman elected to a Bishopric, must 
vacate his present benefice, doubtless in view of the 
election of a Bishop for the New Diocese of Lon- 
don, on the 8th proximo, which is to take place in that 
city by a sort of ballot of the clergymem and lay repre- 
seritatives of the parishes. 


Clergymen Depesed.—The following official wo 
tices of clergymen deposed from their mimistry have 
been received frem several Bishops : 

“From the Bishpp of Maryland, of Rev. Messrs. 
John Purnell Robins, and Edward Wayland, the former 
under the Canon of 1853, and the latter of 1850. Frond 
the Provisional Bishop of New York, of Rev. George 
W. Timlow, under the Canon of 1857. From the 
Bishop of Virginia, of Rev. W. H. Coffin, under Can- 
on of 1850. From the, Bishop of Indiana, of Rev. Hi- 
ram M. Roberts, under Canon of 1850, and from the 
Eishop of Georgia, of Rev. John H. Linebaugh, under 
Canon of 1850.” 

A Distressing Bereavement.—The Rev. Benjamin 
Hutchins, a clergyman of the Episcopal church in Al- 
bion, Illinois, bas recently lost, by scarlet fever, in a lit- 
tle over a month, viz. from April 24th to May 31st, eigh/ 
children, two sons and six daughters, whose ages varied 
from one to eighteen years. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


. 

New York State Inebriate Asylum —( Correspon- 
dence of The Independent.)—The Board of Trustees of 
this institution held their second meeting (according to 
adjournment) in the city of New York, June 17th, the 
President, the Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, in the chair. 
Tke Board completed its organization by electing the 
Han Wm. T Melann, nf Long Island 
dent; the Hon. Josiah B. Williams; of Ithaca, second 
Vice-president; J. H. Ransom, Esq., of New York, 
Treasurer; and J. Edward Turner, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. The following gentlemen were elected a Com- 
mittee on Finance: Wm. E. Dodge, Esq., New York ; 
John F. Rathbun, Esq., Albany; the Hon. Charles 
Cook, Havana; the Hon. Henry P. Alexander, Little 
Falls; and J. Edward Turner, New York. A Commit- 
tee on Location was elected, comprising the following 
gentlemen: Hon. Reuben H. Walworth, Saratoga ; 
Hon. Washington Hunt, Lockport; Hon. Ransom Bal- 
com, Binghampton ; Hon. Edward A. Lambert, Brook- 
lyn; and J. Edward Turner, New York. It is the in- 
tention of this Committee to visit different parts of the 
state during the 


- 7 
Vice-presi- 


taonths of July and August, in order 
to make their report to the Board of Trustees at their 
meeting in September 


A Bad Practiece.—It is becoming too common for 
clergymen, and other persons in public stations, to give 
indiscriminate recommendations to new books, patent 
medicines, late inventions, &c., and without careful ex- 
amination, allowing their names to be heralded in adver- 
tisements and newspaper puffs. “ A Plain Countryman” 
writes a letter in “all the D.D.s, 
LL.D.s, editors, reviewers, and critics generally, living 
in the cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
greeting.” He complains that “ Plain Countrymen,” 
like himself, in buying books and other wares on such 
recommendations, often cheated. He says that 
‘‘ ministers are thus made town and country criers, often 
for dishonest and speculating men.” 


The Examiner to 


are 


Every minister 
who unwittingly lends his name to a bad book, or any 
other catch-penny trick, is thereby lending other men’s 
money to rogues. 


Reading Sermons.—At the recent session of the 
Troy Conference, a controversy arose upon granting a 
minister a superannuated relation. Father Spicer arose, 
and said that he was in favor of granting his request. 
He had 
learned that the brother had fallen into the practice of 
reading his sermons in the pulpit, and this he regarded 
as good evidence of superannuation. Perhaps, however, 
it was not the man, but the sermons, that were super- 
annuated. 

A Moravian Mother.—Dr. Durbin, in the course of 
his remarks at the late farewell missionary mecting, 
Boston, stated the following : 


He believed the brother was superannuated. 


“There was a race of parents that could raise a race 
of missionaries Let me give you an instance of an 
old Moravian woman. A friend called upon her with 


sadness in his looks. He feared to tell his tale. ‘ Your 
son,’ said he tothe mother, ‘is gone.’ ‘Is Thomas 
gone to heaven through the misssionary life’ Would 


to God that He would call my son John!’ Well, John 
did become a missionary, and he fell. And this time 
the committee were very sad, but before opening their 
lips the old woman anticipated the story and exclaimed, 
‘Thank God! Would that He would call too my last 
son William!’ And William too went and fell, when 
the noble woman exclaimed, ‘ Would that I had a 
thousand sons to give to God!’ O would that I had a 
thousand such mothers! Then would our ranks be 
full. But where shall we begin this work’? Begin it 
here. Here—in Bromfield-street church. And to-night 
Then we shall be sad no more. Men, men—we must 
have the MEN.” 


Reading Taught in Sunday Schoois.—Rev. Mr. 
Chidlaw, of Ohio, in addressing a congregation of 
Welsh extraction, spoke of his obligation to the Sun- 


day school for his knowledge of readin 


ao 


5) 


and expressed 
the opinion that perhaps half the people present were 
under like obligations. 
present who, but for the Sunday school in Wales, 
would not have known how to read, to rise, and more 


than three-fourths arose! 


** Which of these two, think ye ??*—The follow- 
ing are two scenes froma drama of real life 

Scene First—A fashionable church, 
able section of the city 


in a fashion- 


“Stranger, (to the sexton.)—‘ Can you favor me with 
a seat, sir!’ 

**Sexton.— Did you come in a carriage "” 

“ Stranger.— No, sir.’ 

“ Sexton.—* Then take one of those benches yon- 
Ger.’” 

Scene Seconp—Another church, in another quar- 
ter of the town. 


“* Stranger.—‘ Can you tell me where I shall find your 
free seats 1’ 


‘* Sexton.—‘ Certainly ; they are all over the house, 
sir. Walk in.’” 

A Chureh Edifice Blown Up.—Several 
buildings having recently blown down, we now have in- 
telligence of one that was blown up. At Coldwater, 
Michigan, on Sunday night, 14th inst., some scoundrel 
placed two or three kegs of powder under the Catholic 
meeting-house, and fired it, blowing the church into a 
mass of ruins, and terribly alarming the citizens by the 
terrific explosion. 

** Duonkards.*°—The Dunkards—not drunkards—a 
confederation of German Baptists, recently held their 
Their re- 
ligious exercises are conducted in a most simple man- 
ner. The only refreshment allowed is a vegetable soup. 
Preaching, the administration of the sacrament, and 
the washing of feet, are the principal features of these 
annual meetings. 

A Confession.— We learn thatthe summer birds of 
New Orleans are, as usual. at this season of the year, 
taking flight to the North. The Christian Advocate, of 
this city, says : 


annual love feast in Lancaster county, Pa. 


“The people are going by every steamer and train. 
The annual flight to the North has set in and-our 
streets, markets, and’ churches show thin places. 
Abuse the North! Yes, abuse the Yankees roundly ; 
so our people do, but they can’t keep away. Work 
hard all the season and scrape up a little money; then 
go to the North to spend it! Madame and Miss and 
Young Boots must take a trip. It is fashionable. 
Must try the crowded hotels, and Newport, and Sara- 
toga, and travel on dusty roads, with peril of being 
smashed up—for it is called pleasure! What though 
their servants are decoyed and stolen, and themselves 
cheated and chiselled and insulted as slaveocrats, &c. ; 
still they must go North! And here are our own 
guif coasts and lake suburbs and balmy breezes. 
Where can better be found! At home, too.” 


Universalism in Connectient.—A writer in the 
Boston Trumpet, speaking of the number of Univer- 
salist ministers in Connecticut, says : 

‘There is not a preacher of our faith in this state 
preaching to the same le to whom he preached 
when we came here nearly five years ago; and there 
are but two in the state who were here then ; and they 
probably would have left before this were they not 
‘settled’ upon their farms. The ownership of a good 
farm seems to give more permanent residence than the 
pastorate of a society.” 

A Romish Bishop Burned In Efigy.—A Romish 
priest was reeently excommunicated by Bishop 9’Re- 
gan, of Chicago, because he (the priest) would not con- 
vey a portion of his property to the Bishop. As a con- 
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| dress delivered at the funeral of Rt. Rev. Benjamin 


The minister asked all those 


church | 





_ of all the cities of Christem. 


. have issued Vol. III. of Col. Benton's “ Abridgment 








sequence, the friends of the priest gathered themselves 
together in an indignation meeting, and burned an ef- 
figy of the Bishop. Under it was the inscription, “ De- 
part, you Judas.” 


Laws of Health fromthe Bible —Dr. Hall, in his 
aie al of Health for May, speaking of the importatice 
rn ‘lan. ‘g pouses in such a manner as to protect the 
p 1% ihe. ir inmates, refers as follows to the Bible; 
health of th ‘ve sound practical hygiene, on this sub- 
_ © Phere wim. ses, in the fourteenth chapter of 
ject of healthy B® thirty-four, than in all the skalls 
Leviticus, from vervé . 


sioners and common councils 
of all the health comm». lom.” 


Journal, ( Episco- 
‘Is, calls upon the 
to the admira- 
‘ of that per- 


King Chartes f.~-The Chu." 
pal,) with all the zest of large capi. 
‘admirers of King Charles Ff.” to rally 
tion of a newly discovered original portrah 





Exam- 


sonsge, painted by Velasquez, in 1623. Tr" 
incr, (Baptist,) replies that the whole comparry oO oe 
mirers” on this side the water might be collectea 
Williams & Stevens’ litde- back room, and that this 
would probably be too large’a' place. 


Fiterary Record. 


Benton’s Abridged Debates.—The Appletons 


“ad- | 





of the Debates in Congress, from 1789 to 1856." Roy- 
al 8vo, double column, pp. 789. The present volume 
contains the proceedings from the beginning of the 
first session of the 8th Congress, Oct. 17, 1803, to the 
end of the first session of the 10th Congress, April 
25, 1808, including the impeachment of Judge Chase ; 
the trial and condemnation of John Smith, a Senator 
from Ohio, for complicity with Burr’s treason; the 
«forts of ocveial ptute leyislatures to make the judyes 
of the Supreme Court removable by address of both 
houses ; debates on the embargo and restriction sys- 
tem; the discussion of British aggressions, and pre- 
parations for the war of 1812 
fifteen volumes. 


To be completed in 
The publishers propose to issue an 
additional volume every two or three months hereafter. 
The price of each volume, in law binding, is fixed at 
the low rate of $3 50; cloth, $3; half morocco, $4; 
half calf extra $4 50. The large expense involved 
in the publication of this work has induced them to offer 
it by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 

Mineralogy —‘ Manual of Mineralogy.” 
D. Dana, A.M. 
rie & Peck. 

Cantieles.—* The Song of Solomon, compared with 
’" By Adelaide Leaper New- 


3y James 


12mo, pp. 454. Dur 


New Haven 


other parts of Scripture 


ton. 12mo, pp. 316. New York: Carter & Bros 
Question.—“ Harmony Questions on the Four 
Gospels.” For the use of Sabbath Schools. By Sam- 


uel B. Swain. 18mo, vol. i, pp. 100 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

Hugh Miller.—‘ The Testimony of the Rocks; or, 
Geology in its bearings on the Two Theologies, Natural 
and Revealed.” By Hugh Miller. 
the character of the 
502. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

Swedenborg.— “Miscellaneous Theological Works.” 
By Emanuel Swedenborg. New York: 


and Publication 


Second series. 


With memoria!s of 


death and Author. 12mo, p; 


8vo, pp. 520. 
American Swedenborg Printing 
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ciety. 

Marryati,—-*‘ The 
Ship.” 
Keene.” 
Jackson. 


Poacher.” ** The 
“‘ Japhet in Search of a Father.’ 
By Capt. Marryatt. 


Phantom 
* Percival 


New York: Derby & 


Hannah More.—‘“‘Celebs in Search of a Wife.” 
By Mrs. Hannah More. Also, ‘‘ Tales and Allegories,”’ 
by the same writer, including “ The Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain.” New York: Derby and Jackson. 

Politieal.—“ A Guide to the Right Understanding 











of the American Union.”” By A. B. Johnson. 12mo, 
pp. 405. New York: Derby & Jackson. 
Hobart.—‘‘ The State of the Departed.” An Ad- 


Moore, D.D., and a dissertation on the same subject 
By John Henry Hobart, DD. 12mo, pp. 94. New | 
York: Thomas N. Stanford. 

Helper.—“ The Impending Crisis of the South: 
How to Meet it.” By Hinton Rowan Helper, of North 
Carolina pp. 419. Burdick Brothers, New 
York. 


12mo, 
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Domestic Summary 


Deeima! Coinage.—Professor Anderson, the new 
Commissioner on coinage, has had an interview with 
Secretary Cobb, and will soon leave for England. Ie 
is instructed under no circumstances to yield the deci- 
mal principle. 

Canadians Emigrating —The Montreal Wisness 
states that crowds of French Canadian young men are 
leaving that city and Lower Canada, this season, for 
California, Minnesota, and other principal points in the 
great West. As many as one hundred and fifty have 
gone in a single company. 

Southern Episcopal University.—Bishop Polk's 
proposition for the establishment of a new Southern 
Episcopal University has been fully endorsed by the di- 
ocese of Texas, and delegates appointed to the Chatta- 
nooga convention on the 4th of July next. 


Advance Wages to Seamen.—The Boston commit- 
tee of merchants and shipowners appointed at a recent 
meeting to consider the subject, have reported in favor 
of abolishing advance wages to seamen, the rule to be 
modifiedly carried into effect on July Ist, and fully on 
January Ist, ensuing P 


Middlebury College.—-This anniversary occurs on 
Wednesday, August 12th. George W. Curtis, Esq,, 
addresses one of the societies. Rev. Edwin Hall, D.D., 
addresses the alumni, and B. E. Perry, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, a member of the Suffolk bar, is the poct of that 
body. 


Removal of Quarantine.—The Staten Island 
Chronicle, of Saturday, says that “ the Quarantine Com- 
missioners, if any further trouble should arise as to the 
steps which they are taking to remove the Quarantine, 
propose to avail themselves of the strong arm of the 
Federal Government ; and that the Health Officers at 
Quarantine will hereafter solicit the assistance and co- 
operation of Government officers and employees, in the 
practical execution of the health laws of this port.”’ 


Superstition —The Southside (Va.) Démocrat learns 
that in the vicinity of Prince George, some negroes 
bave actually gone mad, owing to the religious fervor 
in regard to the comet that was to come on Saturday, 
but did not. They have been placed in custody and 
otherwise secured to prevent harm. ; 


Great Speed.—The Western Metropolis made the 
trip hence to Cleveland, on Wednesday night, in nine 
hours and seven minutes, distance 190 miles. This 
will do to brag on for any boat but the Metropolis, for 
which twenty miles an hour is no great thing. — Buffalo 
Com. Adv. 


The Indians in Oregon.—The Indian Bureau at 
Washington have very late advices from its Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs in Oregon, who writes that the In- 
dians in that quarter are peaceable, and that so long as 
they may not be on the point of starvation they are 
likely to remain so. From what we hear incidentally, 
we are inclined to believe that he is of opinion that it 
will cost the Treasury less to feed than to fight them. 


Commodore Stevens.—Cambridge Livingston, one 
of the executors of John C. Stevens, of Hoboken, | 
Hudson county, who died June 10th, filed a petition | 
yesterday before Surrogate Bradford for the probate of 

| 
| 


the will as regards his property in this county. The 
petition is returnable July 10th. Mr. Stevens had seve- 
ral hundred acres of valuable real estate at Perth Am- 
boy, which, together with his Hoboken property, inte- 
rest in steam-boats, stocks, &c., constituted him a 
millionaire. 


Farming Round Norfolk.—The Norfolk (Va) Ar- 
gus contains certain facts which fully establish this re- 
mark. On a farm of 100 acres Mr. Richard Cox netted 
the sum of $10,534 50 in 1856. On another farm of 
100 acres he netted the same year $7,352 81—the dif- | 
ference being caused by a more expensive outlay than 
on the other. On another farm of 25 acres he netted 
$4.213 17. Ona farm of 20 acres worked by Mercer 
& Joins, they netted last year $3,500. In these results 
there is no mistake. Of course the prices of land near 
Norfolk have enormously advanced in the last few years. 
All this prosperity is the result of the establishment of 
a single line of steamers between Richmond, Norfolk, 
and New York, and to which it was so difficult a mat- 
ter to get Norfolk merchants to take a fair proportion 
of stock — Richmond South. 


Paper at Washington.—George M. Weston, former 
editor of the Age, at Augusta, Me., proposes to com- 
mence a republican r at Washington, D.C., in 
September, to be called The Republic. Mr. Weston, 
whe was formerly a Democrat, when democracy meant 
something beside niggers, will be assisted by Daniel K. 
Goodloe, of North Carolina. Francis P. Blair com- 
mends the enterprise. 








A Vermont Artist —Our readers doubtless remem- 
ber a snow etatue made last winter by a young man 
named Mead, of Brattleboro’, which attracted much no- 
tice at the time. We learn that Mead is now executing 
the some figure in marble, ordered by Mr. Longworth, 
the ecisheatel grape cit'turist of Cincinnati, and withal 
an appreciator and liberal patroii Of tt. 


Eli Thayer’s Emigration Scheme —Mr. Thayer's 
society have secured the important manufacturing site 
at the falls on the Rappahannock river at Frederics- 
burg, for improvement. A letter from the Mayor of 
Fredericksburg, conveying to Northern capitalists and 
emigrants who desire to settle there, assurances of fra- 
ternal feeling and cordial good-will, has been published 


Route to Kansas —Arrangements are concluded for 
the continuation of the Wabash Valley and Illinois 
Great Western line of roads from Naples to Quincy, on 
the Mississippi river, via Meredosia and Fort Sterling to 
Camp Peint, on the Northern Cross Road. The iron, 
1,600 tors, has been purchased, and sixteen miles will 
be completed this year and the remainder in the spring. 
This will give the Wabash Valley road a through line 
between Lake Erie and the Mississippi 477 milcs long, 
and make it one of the favorite routes between the West 

and the East. At Quincy the route will have the Han- 
ni. al amd St. Josephs road as a feeder from the west of 
the river. The country between Naples and Quincy is 
among the i%chest and most fertile portions of the state 


Michigan Weedland.—The extensive woodlands 
and mill property of James Frazer, in Sanginaw county, 
Michigan, were recently sold to Messrs. Ballou & 
Clark, of Woonsocket. R. I., for $80,000. The tract 
embraces about 10,000 acres of pine and farming lands, 
two mills, and all the necessary apparatus of farming 
and lumber-getting. 


Minneseta.—The St. Paul Advertiser states that, 
during the present season, nineteen stone and ten 
brick buildings have been completed or are now in pro- 
gress of erection in that city, the aggregate cost of 
which is $340,000. The number of frame buildings 
would count by hundreds, ranging in value from $100 
to $10,000. 


An Old Soldier.—Stephen Taylor died at Money 
Creek, Minnesota, on the 2d inst., aged 100 years. He 
was a soldier of the Revolution. 


Salary in Virginia.—The County Court of Prince 
Edward, on Monday, unanimously agreed to raise the 
salary of the Commonwealth's Attorney from $300 to 
$400. Mr. Flournoy is an able and faithtul public 
servant, and well deserves an increased t 
for the service he renders to the county 

Cunard Steamers.—Samue!l S Lewis has resigned 
the agency of the Cunard Steam Packet C mpany, at 
Boston, an office which he has held since the com- 
mencenient of the line 


counpensa yu 
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Gratz Brown.—Among the distinguished visitors to 
Boston last week, was B. Gratz Brown, Editor of the 
St. Louis Democrat, the organ of the Emancipation 
party in Missouri. He is a grandson of John Brown, 
the first United States Senator from Kentucky, 
President of the Senate in 1803, and one of the great- 
est men ofthat state. His grandmother was a sister of 
the late Rev. Dr. John M. Mason of this city 


Bermuda Produce. —The Bermudian of June 3, 
publishes a list of shipments of produce this spring, 


shewing a total of 584,002 pounds of onions; 19,829 
barrels of potatoes ; 12,757 boxes of tomatoes. Of the 


above there was shipped to New York, 147,810 pounds 
of onions ; 16,296 barrels of potatoes ; 12,211 boxes of 
tomatoes. 


Political Change.—The Richmond Wazg, in aband- 
oning Know-nothingism for pro-slavery Democracy, in- 
dicates its belief that the question of slavery is the only 
one that can practically divide parties at present, th at 
the Democratic party is fully pledged to the support of 
slavery, and that the attempt to keep up an American 
party at the South only divides and weakens the politi- 
cal power of the South. Northern Americans are slow- 
er in perceiving that the same thing is true of the North 

Postmaster for Salt Lake.—On the 28th of Oc- 
tober last, Mr. Hiram F. Morrell was appointed post- 
master at Salt Lake City, Utah, in the place of Elias 
Smith, removed. The credentials were regularly for- 
warded from the department, but never delivered to Mr 
Morrell. Duplicates followed with no better success 
Mr. Morrell keing now at the seat of the general gov- 
ernment, received his commission on Thursday,—qual- 
ified before the Hon. George P. Stiles, Associate Judge 
of Utah, now in Washington,—entered into the bonds 
required, and in a day or two will start, fully empow- 
ered to take charge of the post-office at Salt Lake City 


A -Famous Horse.—Cossack, the horse C uptain 
Nolan rode when he was killed at Balaklava, (in the 
famous charge,) is now the property of a gentleman of 
Cincinnati,’and arrived in that city last week. He isa 
gray Arab stallion, six years old, and fourteen hands 
high. His groom, who came with him, is Edward 
Slea per, one of the eleven eurviv vf areglnent of 
00 British soldiers, who landed in Gallipoli in Febru 
ary, 1854. He was at Alma, Balaklava, Inkermann, 
and the siege of Sebastopol, and looks, it is said, as if 
he was make of oak, lignumvite, and iron 


Commencement at Dartmouth College —Prof. 
Park, of Andover, has consented to address the Theo- 
logical Society of the college at their approaching an- 
niversary ; Rev. William Lord, of Montpelier, Vt, will 
deliver the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
and George W. Curtis, of New York, wiil deliver an 
oration before the United Literary Societies, which will 
be followed by a poem from John G. Saxe 


ys 


Longe vity.- On the first day of January of this 
year, there were twenty-one residents of the Weat 
Parish in Barnstable, who wer: eighty years ef age; 
the sum of whose ages amounts to 1806, making an 


average of 86 years. The population ofthe parish is 
believed to be not more than 800. The writer has 
been told by one who knows, that from the early his- 
tory of the town, the parish has been distinguished for 
the unusually large number of old persons residing in 
it. The number of residents now over 70 years of age 
is large.—Boston Courier. 


Boston Suburban Property.— Estates in the envi- 
rons of Boston have been sold this season at a very low 
figure, and, in a great many cases, at a ruinous loss to 
the owners. The causes of this decline are manifest, 
the principal cause being the dullness and almost com- 
plete stagnation of business, then the rise of fares on 
the railroads, the severity of our last winters, and the 
great building operations at the south part of the city, 
which have supplied the new demands for houses All 
of these causes operate to lessen the demand for sub- 
urban property, and forced sales at the present time 
are at low rates —Bosion Traveler 


The Manufacturing Interest. —Out of fifty of the 
largest manufacturing establishments in New England 
the stock of only six companies will sell above par at 
the present time The Lewell Bleachery is worth 
20 per cent. advance ; the Peppere!! mill stock seils at 
about 10 per cent. above par, and the Merrimac at 8 
per cent. advance. The present selling price of the 


New England cotton and woole 


corporations is about 


fifty- tro cents on the dollar. 


Publie Lands in California. —The total amount of 
the sub-divisional surveys in California, since the open- 
ing of the surveying district up to the present ti 
estimated at about 20,000,000 acres 


Paying Off —Five hundred thousan 
principal of the state debt of 


me, is 


1 dollars of the 
llinois will be paid off 


| on July lst, at the American Exchange Bank, New 


York 


Sale of Dusseldorf Gallery of Paintings —We 
hear that the famous Dusseldorf Gallery of Paintings, 
which was brought to this city several years ago, at a 
cost of a quarter of a million of dollars, has been sold 
to the Cosmopolitan Art Association for $180,000 
The whole collection, including the Greek Slave, pur- 
chased a few days since, is to be distributed among 
subscribers of the Association in January next 


Libel Suit Dismissed —We learn from the Bur 
lington (lowa) Gazette, that the libel suit, instituted 
some time ago by Horace Greeley in the District Court 
of Des Moines county, against Messrs. Thompson & 
Shewrd, of that journal, has been dismissed. he suit 
was based on a publication in the Cleveland Plaindeal- 
er and the Burlington Gazette, and copied into many 
other papers, stating that Mr. Greeley had received a 
certain sum of money for services rendered the Des 
Moines River Improvement Company 


Mr. Sumner not Improving.—The reports by the 
Persia, says the Boston Transcript of the 26th, are not 
80 favorable as his friends could wish. His chief diffi- 
culty appears to be in his spine, as he is easily fatigued 
by walking, and after having been seated any consider 
able length of time he moves about, when rising, like a 
veteran of eighty years. He is now visiting tne rural 
districts of France. His mind is very active, and his 
spirits quite cheerful. 

Transportation of Salmon.—On Tuesday last, no 
less than seven tons of salmon passéd over the Grand 
Trunk Railway from Quebec to Portland, and thence by 
steamboat to Boston, in charge of Mr. Scammon, the 
agent of the North American Express Company. It 
not unfrequently happens that salmon leaves Quebec at 
7 o'clock in the morning, and is found on the breakfast 
tables of the hotels in Boston at 7 o'clock the next 
morning—thus being transported a distance of nearly 
500 miles in about twenty hours.—Boston Courier. 


New Quarantine Bulldings.—The buildings at the 
new Quarantine are progressing favorably. There will 
be one in readiness for patients in the course of a week, 
and the whole will be ready before the middle of July. 
The work upon the pier and L for the steamboat land- 
ing is going forward favorably. 

Fall of Real Estate.—Last week. Stron ‘s Hotel, 
Lendon, C. W., was sold for about £2,500, being less 
than one-half the amount offered for it two years ago. 
As the value of land and bricks and mortar in Londo 
comes down, we feel sure the real prosperity of the 
town will be augmented.— London Herald. 
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to pass for the meekest orthodoxy, awakened | 
surprise and alarm, when coming freshly from the 
more comprehensive and brilliant Professor Park. 
It is also a humiliating reflection that if orthodox 
journals had not first attempted to construe that 
discourse into heresy, this would never have been 
thought of by the Unitarians; but that discourse 
would quietly have done the work it was so wisely 
framed to do, in winning back our separated breth- 
ren of the Congregational name to the “ faith once 
delivered to the saints.” 
-e-- 
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NEW YORK, JULY 2, 1857. 





: HALF CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM. 





A voLuMe entitled “ A Half Century of the Uni- 
tarian Controversy,” has appeared in Boston, from 
the pen of Rev. George E. Ellis. It consists sub- 
stantially of seven essays, which originally ap- 
peared as articles in the Christian Examiner, and 
in which the differences between Orthodoxy | ae reproach aS : 
and Unitarianism are discussed, with historical no- | J¢*"¥_emuersed in your eo Se oe 
tices of the course and method of the controversy place - - oyun beouk er hs Reet, Gene ender Br. 
in Massachusetts. The appendix, however, is an sees oe reted rom ane me mines ghumponed 
important and very considerable part of the book, | it may ere to its firstissue. If you turn 
in whieh Mr. Ellis replies to the criticisms of a | ' the 1258th hymn of the Plymouth Collection, you 
reviewer in the Puritan Recorder, who comment- | will find the “ freely flash, and sagt lueid gold, 
ed upon the articles as they appeared from time and the felicitous rhyme, “ apa "dooms. : 
to time in the Examiner. The work altogether is | suspect, by the arrangement in the Plymouth Collec- 
a valuable contribution to our polemic theology. | tion, Mr. Charles Beecher saw that rhyme even 
It is ably written, is characterized by studied can- | before the Plymouth Collection. Thet mnabes 
dor, and is evidently the fruit of much reading | t neither better a for Mr. Naven, only 
and patient investigation. Few persons who have | “honor to whom,” &e. 
not been taught the lesson by experience, have any | A Constant Reaper. 
adequate apprehension of the labor and perplex- | _‘It certainly does not help the rhyme a whit that 
ity involved in tracing a history of this kind it is found inthe Plymouth Collection, not even if 
through multitudinous pamphlets, many of which | it was originally invented for that book. The Pub- 
become extremely repellent to every Christian | lisher’s advertisement of Mr. Nason’s book specially 
mind as soon as the heat of controversy is passed boasts its freedom from poor hymns; but now it 
over, and to none more so than to their own par- | seems that Mr. Nason not only had the poor taste 
tizans. | to select such a rhyme, but the poor honesty to 

Mr. Ellis has received many and deserved coim- | take a poor poet’s poor eouplet without even the 
pliments for the Christian temper in which he has 
reviewed the history of this angry contention. | 
We doubt if any one with the decided sympathies 
of Mr. Ellis could have done it better; and yet, 
we apprehend that the orthodox reader will fee! 
that the history is constantly losing itself in the 
controversy. We say this without blame aud | for their owners to claim them. 
without wonder. Mr. Ellis, the pupil and friend oat aie 
of the principal actors in the Unitarian controver- DR. DAVIDSON ON THE TRINITY. 
sy, now in his ripening manhood, lives too near 
the times of which he writes to be a dispassionate 
historian ; and then it is to be borne in mind that 
the definition of a doctrine, and the history of the 
controversies through which it has passed, is the 
best mode of defending or assailing it, and the de- 
fender could hardly write so as to suit the assail- 
ant. We do not propose, therefore, what indeed 
our limits would forbid, to review the manner 
in which Mr. Ellis has written the history of the 
Unitarian controversy. It is sufficient for us to 
say, that if we accepted Mr. Ellis’s statement of 
the points in controversy and the opposing ‘argu- 
ments in their relation to each other, we should no 
doubt take his side of the question. We do not 
wish, however, to represent Mr. Ellis as a warm 
controversialist; it would do him personally great 
injustice, and misrepresent the attitude of his mind. 
Mr. Ellis, while he does not belong to those more 
advanced minds who symbolize substantially with 
the Orthodox, is still less to be ranked with that 
retrograde movement, which, under the lead of 
Theodore Parker, forsakes the common platform 
of Supernaturalism, and coalesces substantially 
with Infidelity. 

With a magnanimity which disarms partizan 
zeal, Mr. Ellis confesses the deficiency of Unita- 
rianism as a representation of piety, and its prac- 
tical failute as areligion for the people. He de- 
cjares, in his introductory remarks, that his “ per- 
sonal interest does not go with the controversy in 
any of its details and subordinate elements.” 
Rather he is looking to a New Theology, which he 











Massacuusetts, June 29th, 1857. 
Messrs. Epirors:—The doggerel which is so 


derived. Jf Mr. Nason took that doggerel from the 
Plymouth Collection, he is liable to Mr. Barnes 
for an invasion of copyright. 

We trust that Drs. Park, Phelps, and Mason will 
avoid all pilfering, even of rhymes that are too poor 
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Tue importance of Dr. Davidson’s views does 


as an author with the last edition of Horne’s Intro- 
duction. His volume will henceforth be separated 
from those of Drs. Horne and Tregelles, and from 
its size and cost, its circulation must be limited. 
Besides, those who are likely to purchase such a 
book are chiefly men who are competent to form 
their own conclusions. 

3ut Dr. Davidson is a teacher of youth, and es- 
pecially of young men in training forthe ministry; 
and from the limited number both of Professors 
and of students in a college of English Dissenters, 
a teacher has more influence over the minds of his 
pupils, than any one Professor is likely to have in 
an American Theological Seminary. The Lan- 
cashire Independent College, at Manchester, has 
on an average thirty theological students in attend- | 
ance on its course. In the number of students it | 
is the second, Congregational College in the king- 
dom; while Wis inferior to none in the ability of | 
its instructors. Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D., is | 
Professor of Theology; Rev. Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., of Biblical Criticism and Hebrew. Dr. David- | 
son takes high rank among the Biblical scholars of 
Great Britain. 
lations to the Congregationalists of England that 














views. 

Dr. Tregelles charges Dr. Davidson with a de- 
nial of the doctrine of the Trinity. This charge is | 
based mainly upon his interpretation of the eighth | 
: ee : chapter of Proverbs. Dr. Davidson is of opinion | 
believes to be rising in orthodox communions, and | that there is in this chapter “ nothing more than a 
supplanting the old orthodoxy, and which he is | po personification, in a highly poetical style, of 
willing to believe may prove much truer and bet- the antiquity, excellence, and dignity of wisdom.” 
ter than (p. 780.) He further reraarks that “a distinct 
p person violates the divise unity. It is to make two 
system of qualified or modified orthdoxy,” but he | Gods instead of one. We allow of a distinction in 


says, “If we allowed ourselves to be believers in | the divine nature; but not of distinct persons, one 
the substance of the doctrines of the Westminster | 


: : can : | rejoicing in the presence Jf the other from eter- 
Assembly's Catechism, or of the Thirty-nine Ar- | nity.” 
ticles, we could not, in consistency with religious | For this he is accused of denying the doctrine 
or intellectual honesty, write or preach what we | of the Trinity. To this charge Dr. Davidson re- 
find in the contents of a hundred volumes now | plies in his pamphlet as follows : 
lying within our reach, bearing the names of di- | « My remarks are not in opposition to the dis- 
vines in the American Congregational and the En- | tinction of persons in the Godhead, but are simply 
glish Episcopal churches.” He quotes Dr. Hodge, | intended to show that to speak of distinct persons 
and cites his articles in the Princeton Repertory, | he a handle to objectors ; azd that it would be 
as proof that Dr. Cox, Prof. Stuart, Dr. Beman, | etter, if possible, to lay aside the use of the term 
Prof. Finney, Dr. Bushnell, and Prof. Park, have 


| person, and speak merely of three eternal distinc- 
| tions in the Godhead. I have objected to the use 
departed from the formulas of orthodoxy. “We 
stand,” he says, “ by the Professor, for he stands 


| of distinct persons as a phrase liable to be turned 
by us, and he verifies what our own common sease 


_ against Trinitarians; and have not written “ in 
teaches us, that the rebellion of free though devout 
ininds against the creed of orthodoxy, has carried 
them beyond the lawful limits of metaphysical 
speculation or philosophical speculation.” Cam- 
bridge and Princeton, the two opposite poles of theo- 
logical speculation, agree in representing the com- 





Unitarianism. This ‘“ New Theology” 


he docs not claim to be “a well-defined, consistent 


| head.” I think a better phrase might be used than 
_ distinct persons, one at least which would help to 
| silence such as deny the doctrine when they bring 


tarians. Because I do not like the term person as 
| so applied, the charge against me is that I dislike 
| the doctrine. 


. c | tants, to brand their opponents with denying a 
mon ground of our New England theology as an es- | thing when they only wish to have a Letter phrase- 


sential departure from the historic orthodoxy of the | ology ‘ to express that thing.” 

church. Cambridgeis welcome tothe arguments of | ‘The italics are given as in the pamphlet. In his 
ihe Old School champion, and we wish Princeton | book, Dr. Davidson also says, (p. 478,) “ In no one 
joy of her ally ; but the combination of the two | place is it expressly asserted that the three persons 
awakens no solicitude in us, nor causes us to dis- | are both equal and one. But inasmuch as the 
trust our futwre. On the contrary, it confirms | Father, the Son, and Holy Spirit are represented 
what our ablest writers have always maintained, | as divine in the highest sense; and as we know 
that the attempt of Old School divines to identify | that there is but one God, we infer that the three 
their philosophical theories with the simple facts | are ene.” 

of Scripture and the current theo'ogy of the | : 

church, has been the chief cause of that Revolt | with what honesty Dr. Tregelles could accuse 
of Reason, which, in blindly assailing a false | Dr. Davidson of denying the doctrine of the Trin- 
philosophy, has rejected the Gospel embosomed in | ity. Dr. Davidson has only attempted what so 
it, and which that philosophy, instead of defond- | many theologians have attempted in vain, to re- 
ing, sadly betrayed. 

We charge upon the corruptions and tyrannies 
of the Roman Church, if not the infidelity of the 
French Revolution, certainly its terrible successes. 
We charge, in like manner, upon the presump- 
tions of the Old School philosophy, the bold front 
and temporary success of heresy within the 
churches. The battle in New England has been 
fought by the New England theology, and the 
issue that is now rising to public view, we claim 
as equally a commendation of our polity and our 
theology. Weare no believers in a new theology, 
if by this be meant any change from the doctrines 
of the Trinity, the atonement and regeneration ; 
but we are believers in a theology which makes 
a vital discrimination between the revelations of 
God and the explanatory theories of men—a theol- 
ogy which, resting upon a better exegesis of the 
word of God, defines the limits of authority on 
the one side, and the freedom of human philoso- 
phy on the other. 

The idea that any new theology, in the first 
sense of the term, is rising among us, is sufficient- 


formula. 


whatever God is as a being, there is but one such 
being, comprises the essence of the Trinity in 
unity. But when we begin to reason of substra- 
tum and personality, and inhering attributes, in 
other words to define the mode of the Trinity, we 
are in deep waters. Says Owen, “ The sum of 
revelation in this matter is that God is one: that 
this one God is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
that the Father is the Father of the Son; and the 
Son the Son of the Father; and the Holy Ghost, 


tinct from each other. 
doctrine of the Trinity.” 
377.) 

Dr. Davidson is not a Sabellian. His doetrine 
is not that of a threefold manifestation of the God- 
head, but of three eternal distinctions in the God- 
head. He here follows Dr. John Dick, whose or- 
; thodoxy is unquestioned. “When we say that 


(Works, vol. ii., p. 





we give so much space to the discussion of his | 


the very names Mr. Ellis quotes God is one in respect of His essence, but three in 


respect of some unknown distinetion in His essence, 


whom no ingenuity can discover any common law I do not see that we can be justly charged with 
maintaining a contradictory proposition. 


There 


is but one God, because there is but one divine 
essence; but there may be three distinetions in 
His essence, of which we can form no conception, 
and to which there is nothing analogous in our 











poor acknowledgment of the source whence it was | 


{ 
| 


| would have suffered some loss—perhaps much 
| would have gained what it never can possess under the 
| proposed system, viz. unity, zeal, energy, and peace. 
How can two walk together except they are agreed ! 


| 


not depend alone upon his accidental connection | 


| 
| 





| principle of elective affinity. 





exac 


It is because of his prominent re- | “" ’ ; 
| disappointment and chagrin at the steady and in- 


evitable progress of those principles of human free- 
| dom which the Gospel assumes and aims to estab- 
| lish. 


| Him 


| opposition to the distinction of persons in the God- | 


This is an old expedient with dispu- | 


the Spirit of the Father and the Son;-and that, in | 
respect of this their mutual relation, they are dis- 
This is the substance of the | 


in that of any other creature.” (The- 

Calvin sometimes uses this term “ distinction” 
in much the same way. “Let us not imagine 
such a trinity of Persons, as includes an idea of 


the fascination of his lofty rhetoric, by which the sepayation, or does not immediately recall us tothe 


The names of Father, Son, and Spirit cer- 


tainly imply a real distinction; let no one suppose 
them to be mere epithets, by which God is various- 


ad, Bg ang EY etd 5| of speculation. And nothing seems to us more 
we eh dy ee, Fine Wega unscholarly in point of criticism, than to rank Pro- 
iniquity of Staver ace? te Fioral Fes- | fessor Park among innovators in theology, who is | 
Slavery and the Church. .... ty gemma 27.3" 6 | the best representative, among living writers, of the 
age st WA te be caeees Se wee . distinctive New England school, and who has done 
™% fe wn: pre He: y von a more than any other man to maintain and adorn pature, or ~— 
ews nd : : ' 
abs ta Hebe iopt hte Me riety, ele es, ¢ | the essential features of that system. The attempt . ology, Am. ed., vol. 1., p 
Our Ows Connesroxpence.. 2] Beith gpfinestateeves 6 | to fasten heresy upon his celebrated Convention 
2 Anni- _ a 4 . 
aaa npr nape en ing for Jeous........ 6 | discourse, on the Theology of the Feelings and the 
we eee Deak... 8 | Intellect, is no more than an unintended tribute to 
Rewraiovs INTELLIGENCE..... 3 
Literary RecorD...... 3 | Homricutturg............... 7 ; 
we Forgan MIsCELLANY........ 7| old and familiar becomes the new 9 reread | unity. 
see Ocabany tet i -repeated sentiment that the hear 
Half Century of Unitarian- | ADVERTISEMENTS............ 7 nized. The oft-repea . hander’ 
eres nase te: exes he ak g | hasits own modes of conception and statement, | 
rh RO FBT ao -.2. 0 anne sy pitors’ Book TABLE.....-. . . : , t 
Dr. Davidson on the ‘Trin- and which, in the lips of Dr. Woods, was wont | 


ly designated from His works ; but it is a distine- 
tion, not a division.” (B. 1, C. 13, sec. 16.) 

Dr. Davidson must be acquitted of heresy with 
regard to the Trinity. At the same time, since the 
Scriptures do apply the personal pronoun to each 
of the distinctions in the Godhead, we see nothing 
to be gained by a departure from the received doc- 
trine of tri-personality in unity of essence. 
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DISUNION THREATENED. 





Tue Journal ef Commerce is in favor of union 
in church and in state, so long as the interests of 
slavery and of the aristocracy that slavery up- 
But no sooner 
of States in one 


holds can be furthered by union. 


does it perceive that the very union 
federatian aft Ohrictiare tn ae 


~~ weeny we 


oar 


ance of liberty, than it cries out for disunion 
and a division of the spoils. 


stituents, expunged standard evangelical works 


and suppressed noble sentiments both of the living 
and the dead, through deference to the slavehold- 
could find no 
language too strong for the eulogy of that institu- 
But now that the Society has condemned 


ing aristocracy,—the Journal 


tion. 
and repudiated the former policy of its Adminis 


tration on the subject of slavery, and has laid 


down certain principles and instructions upon tha 


subject, to be hereafter followed by the Publishing 


Committee, the Journal is eager for a division o 


| the Society, and this at the earliest possible day, 
that the pro-slavery interest may get a decent share 
of the property confided to the Society by the 


churches. We give its own words : 


“In our opinion the Society ought never to have de- 
parted from its original platform and long-continued age ~~ . 
. | anticipates the action of the Committee “in carry- 
form than it ever can on two platforms, of different 
It would have been 
| better to meet the invasion at the threshold, and to have 
The Society 
But it 


practice on the subject. It stood firmer on that plat 
elevations, and wide asunder. 


had the decisive battle then and there. 


We are well convinced that the Abolition wing of the 
Society will be no better satisfied, and no more quiet 


were before. 


them, are anti-slavery reformers; and 


occurred to tnem that they might use it for that end 


becomes thoroughly 


impossible without a rupture ; 
be deplored. 
is every way preferable to a perpetual Abolition war 


long-continued internal strife. 
operate, had better agree to differ. 


‘*We make these remarks reluctantly, and without 
| the knowledge of any one but ourselves. 


taken for what they are worth, and no more.” 


We will endeavor to give “these remarks” their 
t market value; and we are glad that the 
name of Mr. Secretary Hallock cannot be attached 
| to them, to make them pass for more than they 


are worth. They are simply the last spasm o 


Wherein does the spirit of the 


who declared that His 
preach deliverance to the captives,’ 
at liberty them that are bruised?’ 


? 


If the Trae 


Society will not minister to the pride and power 
of the rulers of the synagogue, if it will not bate 
its breath before the oppressor, and walk mincingly 
in the presence of the Pharisees, if it will “ preach 


the Gospel to the poor,” then, says the Journal 


let it be thrust out of the synagogue, and cast 
We appre- 
hend that the Society will pass through this rage | 
and clamor unharmed, and will go steadily onward | 


down headlong and broken in twain. 


in the path of duty. 


Let it be noted that there are no such “ parties” 


inthe Tract Society as the Journal here describes 


A year ago, there was an appearance of parties in 
the Society ; but discussion and inquiry brought 
those parties to a better understanding of each 
other’s views, and the Report of the Investigating 
Committee was unanimously adopted, not as a 
compromise between parties,—for this was not 
once proposed—but as a wise and just expression 
of the feelings of all evangelical Christians toward 
moral evil” with which 
the charge of bitheism or tritheism against Trini- | the Gospel has to do, and the Society as an ex- 


“ 


American slavery as a 


pounder of the Gospel, must also have to do. 


The Journal predicates the continued existence 
of parties in the Society, upon an alleged differ- 
ence of construction as to the meaning of the Re- 


port and Resolutions. It says: 


“We believe that the resolutions were assented ti 


by the Society without opposition, merely because they 
were construed differently by different men ; and there- 
fore, that not even a compromise was effected by the 
apparently harmonious result, but only a misunder- 
If such be the fact, it will soon become vis- 


standing. 
ible in practice.” 


This certainly is a cheap.compliment both to the 
: Were 
With this statement before him, we cannot see _ the Committee then what the Liberator and the 
Christian Inquirer style them, a set of Jesuitical 


' Investigating Committee and to the Society. 


tricksters, who studied to use language so as to de 


ceive? ‘Were Chancellor Frelinghuysen, Judge 


Jessup, and Dr. De Witt parties to such a fraud 


duce that doctrine to an unexceptionable logical , Were Dr. Bethune and Dr. Krebs, whose keenest 
The statement that God has eternally | thoughts and sharpest words were wielded against 
existed as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that | the appointment of an Investigating Committee, so 


} 


ing and exposing that fraud ? 


mously fools? 





make their meaning clear and positive. Take th 


| differ as to the meaning of the words in italics : 


“That in the judgmegs of your Committee, the po- 

ie entirely without the proper 
sphere of this Society, and cannot be discussed in its 
publications, but that those moral duties which grow 
out of the existence of slavery, as well as those moral 
ectls and vices which it is known to promote, and which 
pture, and so much deplored by 


litical aspects of slavery 


are condemned in Scri 
evangelical Christians, undoubtedly do fall within th 


we woes ewveweew £44 VEO BGULAUSIASUCAL 
or benevolent society, may be used for the further- 


So long as the 
American Tract Society was the willing servant 
of the South,—or rather, so long as the Administra- 
tion of the Society, without consulting their con- 


When, therefore, it becomes evident that the Society | 
cannot have peace while containing these antagonistic 
| elements within its bosom, we'shall be in favor of di- 
| viding the property of the Society in just proportions | 
| between the two parties, and forming two Societies in | 
| place of that now existing. 
| the evils which would result from such a separation, | 

but in our opinion they would be less than those of 
Men who cannot co- 


We are not unmindful of 


Let them be 


fore- 
| going extract differ from the spiteful rage of 
the Pharisaism of Nazareth against the doctrine 
Gospel was “to 
and “to set 


| befogged by the Report that they understood it to 
endorse their positions? Jf the Report was a ruse,a 
fraud on the part of the Committee,—if that dishon- 
orable supposition could be entertained,—was there 
not one mind in all the Society capable of penetrat- 
Were the Commit- 
tee unanimously knaves, and the Society unani- 


It so happens that language admits of certain 
rules of interpretation ; and that these rules fairly 


applied to the resolutions of the Tract Society 


following resolution, and see if any two minds can 


| province of this Society, and can and ought to be dis- 
| Possed in a fraternal and Christian spirit.” . 

| The Journal attempts to nullify this resolution 
by the following, which we give with its own 
ts : 
| ney With eat confidence in the wisdom of the Exec- 
utive Committee, we anticipate that their action In car- 
rying out the principles contained in the previous reso- 
lutions, will be such as will tend to premote the widest 
and best usefulness of this Society throughout our 

, 

waeTie! a closing resolution of the series, and limits 
the meaning of all the rest. It confides the carrying 
out of ‘the previous resolutions,’ including that con- 
cerning slavery, to the discretion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, subject only to the injunction to do it in such a 
way ‘as will tend to promote the widest and best useful- 
ness of the Society throughout THE WHOLE COUNTRY. 

The Journal adds : ’ 

“Now suppose the Executive Committee should 
deem it impossible to ublish tracts of any description 
on slavery, which would on the whole ‘ tend to promote 
the widest and best usefulness of the Society t rough- 
out the country :’ must they publish? or not publish ?” 

We answer that as men of honor they must re- 
sign their office. The unanimous declaration of 
the Society that “ moral duties” and “ moral evils” 





connected with slavery “ undoubtedly do fall with- 
in its provinee,’ and that these evils “can and 
ought to be discussed,”"—this declaration cannot be 
stretched to cover the counter declaration that 
it is “ impossible to publish tracts of any descrip- 
tion on slavery.” We can see many reasons 
why the Publishing Committee should not deem 
this or that tract on slavery, suitable for pub- 
lication by the Tract Society. We would not has- 
tily condemn them for refusing to publish a single 
tract. Whenever the tract referred to by Dr. 











+ ta awh. 
Thompeon in his note to us last Week snau vo pu- 
’ | ean judge, whether the Committee acted wisely in 
rejecting thdt. We would have all reasonable 
confidence in their discretion and their honesty of 
purpose. But if they are ready to take the ground 
that they cannot and will not publish any tract-on 
slavery, then common honesty and self-respect re- 
quire that they should resign, and not wait to be 
dismi 
which'would bring the contempt of Wall street 
upon any Board of Directors in a secular institu- 
tion. We cannot believe that the Committee will 
take any such ground, or will go to the Journal! of 
Commerce for lessons in morality. 

The resolutions of the Society do not even pro- 
vide for the possibility of a continued silence on 
the subject of slavery, through the hesitancy of 
| the Publishing Committee. The closing resolu- 
tion, upon which the Journal lays so much stress, 
dces not contemplate in any event such silence or 
mutilation or suppression on this subject as the 
Committee have heretofore practiced. The Society 





t | 
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ing cut the principles” above declared. These 
principles are that the Society can and ought to dis- 
cuss moral duties and evils connected with slave- 
ry. Can these principles be “carried out” by re- 
fusing “to publish any tracts on slavery ?” 

The Committee are expected to do this in a way 
“‘ which will tend to promote the widest and best 


; , | usefulness of the Society throughout the whole 
with the concessions thus far made to them, than they 


They, i.e. the moving spirits among 
some of them 
never tock any interest in the Society until the thought 


country.” There is much significance in this. 
Hitherto the policy of the Committee on the sub- 
| ject of slavery has been sectional ; they have aim- 


ir : ‘ - | ed to please—not the South as a whole—but a small 
They will, therefore, exact more and more, as they 


think it possible to attain it, until the Society either 
abolitionized, or is divided on the | 
The former measure is 
the latter is in itself to 
But we. have made up our minds that it 


band of agitators and dictators in the South. They 
have thus put in jeopardy the interests of the Society 
throughout the Eastern and Western states. An- 
other year of that mistaken policy might have cost 
the Society a loss of fifty thousand dollars a year 
from New Fng'and and the West. We believe that 
| the Comraittee saw their mistake a year ago, and are 
now anxious to retrieve it. The Society is no longer 
to be a sectional institution, catering to Southern 
fire-eaters and Northern apostates, but a national 
institution, representing the Christianity of the 
whole country, of the North and of the South, in 
| opposition to those ‘‘ moral evils and vices” which 
| slavery is “known to prgmote, which are con- 
| demned in Seripture, and so much deplored 
by evangelical Christians.” The Society confident- 
ly anticipate that the Executive Committee will 
carry out this Christian sentiment of the whole 
-nation against slavery as against “ other moral 
evils.” That is the meaning of the last resolution. 
The Journal of Commerce admits this when it says, 
“ The Society ought never to have departed from 
its original platform and lJong-continued practice 
{of silence] on the subject.” It has voted unani- 
mously to depart from it. On that point the Com- 
mittee have no discretion. 

They have a discretion in the selection of tracts. 
And the members of the Society have also a duty 
, | to perform in the preparation of tracts. Here we 
would offer a suggestion. Some hundred tracts 
on slavery have lately been written for premiums. 
Let the authors of these submit them to the judg- 
ment of competent and impartial friends, and under 
their advice, forward the manuscripts to the Pub- 
lishing Committee of the Tract Society, in all cases 
retaining a duplicate. If one, two, or three are 
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fault. 


| that the Committee are in fault. 
| 


If twenty are rejected, we shall suspect 
Then let those 
rejected tracts be printed, and the Committee can 
be held to a concrete responsibility. 

As to a division of the Tract Society, the thing 
is impossible, the suggestion ludicrous. There are 


“ agitators,” understand their rights and their du- 


Lot be driven from either. 

The South is prepared to receive such tracts as 
the Society has ordered to be published. 
in the New York Observer, gives the following 
testimony : 

“In all my intercourse with Southern men on this 
journey, I have not heard one speak of slavery but as 
an evil which they wished to be rid of. They do not 
ask apologies or defenses of the system. They wish 


Bible and by political economy.” 

> If this is true, if Southern men are honest in 
wisbing to be rid of the evil of slavery, they will 
welcome a discussion of its evils and of theirfown 
duties, if this is carried on “in a fraternal aad 
Christian spirit. 

The whole question is admirably summed up in 
the Watchman and Reflector: 

“We do not understand the American Tract Society 
to have become, in any distinctive and proper sense, an 
anti-stavery society, nor to have set itself necessarily 
. | against the Christians and Christianity of the South. 
It has been understeed and claimed, that Southern 
Christians generally did-not stand for the defense of 
slavery in principle but.in practice only,—that as a 
practical question they are bound, as born and living in 
the midst of it, to deal with it in the best manner pos- 
sible. This being true, it would seem that they are 
prepared to welcome a literature which, at least, does 


2 


heart a remonstrance against it, which rebukes its ex- 
cesses, which looks also to its ultimate extinction. 
Thirty years ago such a literature had more or less of 
circulation, south of Mason and Dixon's line. The more 
modern processes of expurgation and defense had not 
then been entered upon. 

“We understand the late action of the American 
Tract Society to involve—what many have regarded as 
its true policy from the beginning—a testimony against 
slavery as a sin including mor 
miseries, and to be dealt with accordingly, just as the 
publications of the same Society treat other organic 
systems of sin and evil. These publications are not to 
e | deal with this subject largely and exclusively—are not 
to give it more prominence than, as compared with 
other things, it is worthy of. They are not, however, 


They are not to allow it the benefit of a special pre- 


‘God’s word,’ are to ‘speak that word faithfully.’ 
They are not to muffle this word, and while not givin 

it a tongue on one side only, are to let it manifest itself, 
as the great underlying strata of the earth crops out 
e | here ah there, naturally. To do this, carries with 





lished, we shall be able to judge, and the public | 


| 
| 


d by the Society for a violation of trust | 


| trodden sons and daughters of man, in whatever land 


| common texture. 


| to another tune. 


more line to write and one more breath to draw, I would 





| 


it no nec 
South who are doing what they can, and all they can 

to make the evils of 

mately to an end. On the contrary, so far as the Trac 

Society is concerned, we believe its temper, as its aims, i 

most catholic and Christian, that it seeks only to wound 
that it may heal, that it carries 0 4 
hand while it bears its faithful testimony in the other 
—that in all its utterances against sins, personal or so- 
cial, its mission is one of deliverance and mercy. It 
cannot, as a Christian institution, in the circle and 
range of its ministries, make American slavery an ¥x- 
CEPTION.” 





sure the Journal that those whom it stigmatizes as | 


| child of misery, craved an article of diet which 


. . . 

| no parties in the Tract Society; and we can as- | Yet this may happen to-morrow. 

| 

| ties as life-members of the Tract Society, and will | her master’s larder did not afford. 


| neighboring plantation, and through a slave-sister 


Irenaeus, | 


| with an unborn slave. 
to be allowed to deal with it as they are taught in the | 


not screen slavery as a system, which carries in its | 


| 


| very eyes? 


and social evils and | 


while speaking freely of all ether great evils and sins, | 
to protect this one, by studied silence and concealment. | 


P A ; 
emption nowhere divinely authorized, but having | help which the Tract Society may give them ir 


| who bathed his aching brow, has, like the slave of 
rejected, we may still think that the tracts are in | Dr. Ross, been sold to pay his master’s debts; then 


eT 
far as physical comfort and moral privileges ,,, 
concerned,” slaves are better cared for than 
most laboring people? What can “ political ooo, 
omy” do for those who have already so my, b 
“ physical comfort?” What can the Gospel do for 
those who have already so many “ moral privi- 
leges ?” 

This conjunction of “ political economy and the 
Gospel” is a1are phenomenon in the “ Editoria\ 
correspondence of the Observer.” How oftey of 
late has that venerable hebdomadal! warned myjyj5_ 
ters that slavery was political, and that the G spel 
can have nothing to do with polities. Noy 
Trenaus has discovered that “ political economy ani 
the Gospel” have “a much closer aflinity tha», 
Christians or statesmen are wont to think.” [x \ 
then lawful to say “ political” and “ Gospe|” 
the same breath, except to curse their unio 
Verily traveling enlargeth the mind. 


—?e0 


condemnation of Christians at the. | 


i 


slavery less, and to bring it ulti, 


oil of grace in one 





THE TRAVELS OF IRENZUS. 





He journeyeth into the slave country; he protest- 
eth his love of liberty; he abhorreth the Aboli 
tionists; yet prayeth for his enemies ; he falleth 
sick, and is comforted by “ one of the boys ;” he 
discourseth piously ; yet confoundeth “ politics 
and the Gospel ;” he deemeth slavery an evil 
yet curseth the Abolitionists anew. 


MAINE ANNIVERSARIES, 








In reading the remains of Ireneus, saint, bishop 
and martyr, one longs for some more private me- 
mento of the man; some letter or diary which 
would exhibit him in his familiar moods, and 
under different phases of personal and religious 
experience. The inheritor of his name is careful 
to provide against any such lack of materials for 
his biography. Two thousand years hence the 
ecclesiastical historian may even exhume from the 
New York Observer the voluminous “ Letters of 
Irenxus,”’ under the impression tbat these are relics 
of the original of that honored name. 

The Observer of last week contained a letter 
from Jrenaus dated at Lexington. Kentucky. Glad- 


Batu, June 26, 1857 
The Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Gene,, 

Conference of Maine commenced its session in ; 

Central church, Bath, on Tuesday, 25d inst., at ; 
o'clock a.m. The Moderator, Rev. Wooster Parker, 9; 
Belfast, took the chair After devotional exercises 
and attending to preliminaries, the opening sermoy 
was preached by Rev. Walter Clark, D.D., of Hurtfo:) 
Text, Eph. iv. 11-12. The subject was, “The p 
scribed and proper mission of the Church.” Thoue 


the preacher was not in his usual health, his discou; 





was with power. 
The first hour of the afternoon was occupied i 
plain, practical addresses, accompanied with prayer— 


the object being to raise the spiritual tone o1 waco 
meeting. Then followed this, the presentation of two 
topics: the first by Dr. Pomroy, Secretary of the A 
Board; the second by A. Aiken, of \ 
One was, Missions and the right princiy! 


ly would we transfer this fragrant epistle entire | 
to our columns, but not having space for this, | 
we have expressed its juices into the caption of 
this article, and must content ourselves with a 
few extracts. Jreneus always requites private 
hospitality with flattering words spoken in the 
public ear. He now pays his court to Southern 
proprietors. 

But before discoursing of the benefits of slavery, 
he Geems it important to protest his love of liberty : 


‘“« All my sympathies are with the oppressed. I would 
love to live, and hope to be willing to die, for the down- 


tev. C. 
mouth. 
giving ; 
topics were defined and enforced by addresses from 
Dr. Pomroy and Mr. Aiken, and the Rev. J.C. Flet 
er, late Seamen’s Preacher at Rio. 


the other, Lay preaching and agency. 1 


meeting of 
Th 
ject of this Society is the relief of the poor w 
and families of The s 


rderstood to be of the rature of a concio. It 


In the evening came the annual 


Maine Congregational Charitable Society 
deceased ministers 
or clime they feel the heel of cruelty. All my aspira- | i 
tions are after liberty. Every form and name of ty- | preached this year by Rev. E. B. Webb, of A 
pone — I hope = = apy a me the | THis text. Acts xxiv. 49: 
eity, regards freedom as the only state to be desired, and heart of the Holy Ghost 
slavery a condition to be remedied with the least pos- | spiritual, 
sible delay. How then can a right man be anywhere | the sermon by Rev. S. Tenney, Ellsworth 
except on the side of liberty !” : 
Such beating as this would exhaust a heart of 
Not so the heart of Irenzus. 
Presently we hear it beating yet more violently 
He thus expresses his abhorrence | 
of the attempt to give freedom to the slave: 


“ Earnestly, and with every beat of my heart, desir- 
ing to see the (he when every man that lives may be 
free, nevertheless with dying breath, if I had but one 


subject, The Ministry 


The discourse itself w 


logical, strong, weighty. Prayer | 
On each morning there was a prayer meetiny in the 
church, commencing at o'clock, and 


Perhaps no other occasion of the we 


5} continu 
one hour. 
was so deeply interesting to the attendants, so ten 
and edifying, as this morning prayer meeting. IH 
the narratives of revivals were given, of which ther 
have been many in the state. 

On Wednesday was celebrated the fiftieth Anni 
sary of the Maine Missionary Society. The entir: 
was given to this Society. At 9 am, Dr W 


i otest against tl anner of this : : 7 
with all my soul protest against the manner of th | Dwight, of Portland, President of the Society, 


movement. It has not been based on the Scriptures, 
nor carried on in the spirit of the Gospel, nor been per- 
vaded with sound philosophy, and therefure it has not 
been fruitful of good, but evil of only. It has not helped 
the slave nor the master. It has palsied the hands of 
emancipationists, turned back the tide of freedom, led 
to aggressive and offensive pro-slavery legislation, and | 
thus hindered the cause of humanity. Because I love 

my colored fellow men and long for their highest good, | 


too 
the chair. and conducted the devotional exercises. 1] 


then followed with an address of great ability and i 


terest, in which he touched upon some of the facts co 


nected with the origin of the Society. The Societ 
18th of June, 1807, by 


gentlemen, convened in the study of Dr 


thirty-six 


Gillett, 


was formed on the 


hi he Sout! : Hallowell, for consultation and prayer. The only 
srusade agains e Sou 5 ‘ \ 
I deplore thie crusade against the South. [Still his | vivor of that company was present on this occasio 
denunciations soften into prayer. ] : id ail 
“ Hundreds will read these words and turn with con- | —Father Sawyer, almost one hundred and two yea 


tempt from the truth that isinthem. May God for- 
give them and grant them a better mind.” 


old. 
exceeded the others who appeared before the peo; 


He was the lion of the day ; in some things 


In the course of his travels, Irenwus fell sick, 
and was ministered unto by a slave. His pa- 
thetic recital of this incident we must transcribe : 

“One evening, during a visit I made to a plantation 
in this state, as I was in my room confined by illness, | the topics touched, in a clear, sonorous voice, a 
one of the Joys came up to tend me. With gentle | perfect articulation 
care he bathed my aching brow, and washed my feet, | joweg Dr Dwight with a history of the Society 
ministered to all my wants, and then sat down ina ; . 
chair, near to my bed. He conversed with me freely. 
He used no broken English, no bad grammar, no ‘ nig- 
ger talk.’ None of the servants that spoke in my 
hearing used any language like that which we read in 
‘nigger’ novels. No one even said Massa. It was 
Yes, Sir, and No, Sir, respectful, and as it should be 
The Loy of whom I am speaking was polite, easy in his 
manners, and not half so servile as English servants 
are.” : 

He follows up this incident with philanthropic 
reflections upon the beatific condition of the 
slaves: 

“ Why will not philanthropists be pleased to hear 
such simple and unvarnished statements, as well as 
imaginary narratives which may be possible, and _per- 
haps sometimes are actual’ Our testimony is that 
the intercourse of master and slave is kinder and more 
considerate than between master and servant at the 
North ; that the servant here acts more freely and lives 
with less appearance of servility, anxiety, and depres- 
sion than the laborer on a farm in the free states. 

** As to the condition of the slaves, there is much to 
gratify the heart of every true philanthropist. The tes- 
timony that I have to bear is the same that comes up 
from the South generally, that so far as physical com- 
fort and moral privileges are concerned, they are better 
cared for than most laboring people in many other parts 
of the world.” 


But what if Jreneus should hear that the slave 


in this, his ability to make all of the vast « 
tion easily hear him. He 
both, to the 
entire propriety of pbrase, 


made two address 


the children ; worder of everybody 


connected, well select: 
Dr. Tappan, the Secretary 

| David Thurston, in full vigor at eighty and more, t» 
lowed Dr. Tappan in a presentation of results. The 
Maine ma 


He was nearly 


came Father Sawyer, a missionary in 
years before this Society. was formed 

fifty-two at the organization of the Society. Fat! 
first 
The first missionary of the So 


Sewall, another of its missionaries, was forty 
seven at this time 
was Rev. Daniel Lovejoy, father of J. C. and Ow 
Lovejoy—a most go@%y man and faithful worker. 1 
first donation to the Society was by Rev. Joh 

of Minot, the sum of $5. The money was given t 
when on his way tothe meeting for organizati 


He pass 


individual w 


account of some calamity he had suffered. 
The first 
made himself a life member by his own donatio 


it right over to the Lord 


$20 dollars, was John Taylor, a colored man of Bat 
The receipts of the Society, the first year, were sh 
of $200. 

and disbursed, is $277,000. 


The whole amount that has been rec: 
When the 
formed, there were eighty*seven Congregational church 
in the state ; 200 of thes 
have been aided by this Society in their incipiency 


Society ¥ 


now there are 237, and 

The first part of the afternoon was spent in hear 
letters from men acting with the Society in its ea 
days, but not able.to be present. Then canre a su 


sion of speeches, brief, warm, and to the point 


saw how we had grown—especially saw how great 
occasion to give thanks to Him who thus far had h 


us. 


sold away from his family, scourged, mangled, 
ironed, and shipped to the far South,—and all this 
by a member of the Presbyterian Church? Would 
his oily pen still write that “the intercourse of 
master and slave is kinder and more considerate 
than between master and servant at the North ?” 


In the evening, the Annual Sermon was deliy 
by iiev. G. B. Little, of Bangor, mainly on the words 
“The kingdom of God is within you’’—a discours: 
great eloquence, significance, and power. 

On Thursday, at 9 o'clock, the Conference was ay 
in session, and delegates from corresponding bo 
A slave-mother, soon to give birth to another were heard. At 104m. the annual meeting of our 
ucation Society was held. David Thurston, I’: 
ident, offered prayer ; Prof. Shepard, Secretary, rea 
the Report; Addresses were made by Prof. E. | 
Smyth, Bowdoin College; Rev. H. James, Worcester 
Dr. Carruthers, Dr. Pomroy, and Prof. Pond. 
meeting of great interest and power 


Rev 
She went to a 


begged of Aer mistress the coveted food. Her own 
mistress hearing of this was so enraged, that to pa- 
cify her wrath, her husband, an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church, uncovered the nakedness of this 
mother before the eyes of her children, and inflict- 
ed heavy stripes upon the body that was burdened 
If these things be done in 
the green tree, what shall be done in the dry? If 
such well-attested cases of cruelty on the part of 
church-members now and then struggle into the wren elle by Dr. Dwight in one of his strong and J 
light, what deeds of darkness must abound where 

there is not even a pretéhse of relidfous princi- 
ple? rs 

Two months ago the pastor of a church in Hol- | 
ston Presbytery wrote just as Irenaeus writes. 
That pastor has since recorded the melancholy fate | 
of Dr. Ross's negro, and discovered the shallow- 
ness of the pretensions of Southern Christians to a | 
better “ philanthropy” than prevails at the North. | 
Even Jrenaus adds: 

“If I were to give expression’ to the slavery senti- 
ment of Kentucky as far as it came to my ears, I should | 
say that the system is regarded as a burden that would | 
be gradually removed but for the Northern agitation of 
the subject.” 

And pray, did “ Northern agitation” hinder a 
church in Tennessee from disciplining a member 


who had beaten a man almost to death before their 


It was 4 
In the aftern 
the cause of Sabbath schools came up, the chillr 
were invited in, and addresses made by Father Sawye! 
Rev. Mr. Langworthy, of N. Y., Rev. Asa Bullard, ané 
Rev. J. C. Fletcher. 

The Report on the State of Religion was read by lt 
Mr. Little, and followed by remarks and appeals 
The evening was given to the subject of amusements 


criminating speeches, followed by Rev. U. Balkha 


Lewiston. 
| The concluding service came Friday foren 
Conference Sermon by Prof Harris, of Bango 
the administration of the Lord's Supper 
mere programme of our earnest and blessed meeting 


— tines _ 
New Catatocues.—Messrs. Wiley & Hals‘ 
have received the supplement to Nutt's 7/ 
cal Catalogue, published by Trubner & Co This 
Catalogue is rich in editions of the Fathers, in 
Church History, and in Mediawval Literature. 
will be of much service to book-buyers, especial!) 
for such as are connected with public libraries. 
A great variety of Catalogues embracing 2°" 
publications in every language, old standard work 


naghege eir | second-hand books gathered by London book-mo® 
After insisting upon the superlative | time at tlie 


os d : , gers, may be consulted at any : 
felicity of the slave population at the South, Jre- store of Wiley & Halsted, through whom books 
naus proceeds : 


All this w ee ae te wali fect may be imported from England, Vrance, and (° 
” 1s We asse e fact, while we feel, as . ‘ a e house 
slaveholders here feel, that slavery is a great evil, the nee advantageous terme. nay ag . for- 
removal of which is carnestly to be desired. It is liable have an arrangement with Trubner & ¢ 0-5 tor 
to ys rw 8 the system itself is one which will | warding parcels to London at the rate of 25 ce" 
yield to the principles of sound political economy and | is ji renience to thos 
the Gespel-—between which (political economy out the oe gpeee. ne Se eee ae Er gland 
Gospel) there is much closer affinity than Christians or ho wish to send books and pamphlets to hng'"! 
| A package is made up for every steamer. 


statesmen are wont to think.” 

We note, by the way, that if slaveholders feel 
that slavery is a great evil, and earnestly desire | 
its removal, they will, of course, be glad of any 
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Hartford Female Seminary, Hartford, (on™ ~ 
The Thirtieth Anniversary of this excellent and use!’ 
institution occurred on Thursday of last week, —_ 
26th. The services appropriate were held in the Ve” 
ter church, (Dr. Hawes's,) and drew together 4 ed 
large audience, completely filling the spacious edifice, 
even to the aisles and the vestibule. An = 
was delivered by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr, of Brook 


that direction. If it is “liable to awful abuses,” a | 
tract on the “ moral evils and vices which it is 
known to promote,” would not go amiss. 

But why desire the removal of slavery, “if so _ 








It was 


a day of reminiscences, in which we looked back ani 


‘ 


Jory 2, 1857.) 
SE 


N. ¥., and the diplomas were presented | 
ikon as President of the Board of Truste 
’ 

ladies 

fourteen young ’ 
Crass. More than one hundred and sixty young 
have been connected with this seminary duri 
and very many of those who now 





constituting the Grav 


past year; ; “ ° . 

ear by veat to attend its annniversaries, as wiv 

eye have formerly themselves been pupils 
. J 


It has been the source of constant blessings to tl 
of Hartford, and the earnest interest of the citiz 
it gives the best promise of its future prosperity 
healthful religious influence pervades the instif 
and during the year past several of its members 
found peace in ¢ at t “ey 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL, 








We are indebted to many friends, in ali parts of rr’ count 
information for the Commercial dep urtme nt of t is pap 
we solicit acontinuance of such favors. Correspan ~ 
please waste no paper OT fume in giving us — m a A 
manufacture them ourselves to almost any ex ~~ n. 
Sacts—well known to h* such—no guess work A ¢ wes 
somebody else believes to be true. This notice aap Ms ys 
for ewery merchant, banker. and busmess man, bose i 
the money articles of Tu INDEPENDENT Gre intended m 
neularly te conserv: 


Silks. 


— os 
The question of the supply of s1lK 18 ass Ld 


sition of extréme importance It is next only t 
supply of food and of comen. It has materi ly a 
ed the money markets of Europe and of Americ 
ing the past and present years, an lon it depend 
character of the future condition of those 


kets. Itis of the more importance for the co 


season, a8 prices of this important, useful, and 





tiful materia) have been so much enhanced. The 
ple fact we have to note is, that we are obliged 
to China instead of to France for raw silk; and 
France and England, the manufacturers of silk g 
have to traverse all Asia for supplies which they 
viousty got meer nana, namely, in France 
Jtaly This change in the supply has inv 
’ sty sending large supplies of sily 

he necczs*tv of s¢ 4 ' 
. ; ilk a * Krance has become partly 
silk, ar: ; 


get this 
poverished by the 
Silk is almost a 


-o of her silk w 
nproductivent ses r 

nece ssity It isa nece ‘ 
wealth, nay, of our civilization. We donot sympa 








with those who decry the use of silk as an article of 
for our wives and hters. Silk is on yf the 
beautiful productic::s of nature, and most r 
{ ment. We may as # tt decry flowers as silk, an 
beautiful tissues made of silk Our rfluous w 
had much better ruin into this than into many othe 
ticles of consumpticr The moderate use of 
‘ tissues deserves nv « lemnation rut wha 
‘\ may, wealth will buy silks, while they he obta 
3 and commerce mus! ily the de Then 
® of paying for siik 
the price. 
The shipments & from the | 
the last half of th lSob, am ed in valuet 
g twenty eight mill nd a quarter of un 
: imp rts of silver thu to about twenty millions 
{ then the price has , and a lar i it of 
| is re quired to pay e@ same antity 
: necessities of in r 8 i tare juantiti 
; China silk, at so lvuwh a cost erio rravate 
| moretary difficulti f Euroy 
The specie sent { nais whe ed t 
There is no ebb-tide | K vain, and lver in Eur 
scarce as compared with gold It probanle 
whenever the Chinese war with |] land ee ( 
| will have to pay beck a large portion the lve 
compensation for expenses The curre Eu 
have been disturbed by the heavy 
which till lately formed its chief « I t ( 1i 
® very effectually displacing silk . curren und 
‘ vertinj: silver into an article of « merce alone. The 
; supplies of gold fr Australia and ¢ fornia ha 
© abled this to be dk with comparative ease, thoug 
increased demand tor gold has kept up its value 
learn from Paris papers just received, that the 
® from the silk distr‘: f France is very contradi 
\ but it is certain t! the ¢ t accounts of 
¢ failure of the crop have been cir 1 probal 
a view of serving + lation in Chinese silks I 
Ardeche and the }> e, tl ip g 
| abundant, will be better than t The defia 
results cannot be known before the first week in Ju 
We shall have to wait a few weeks | ,T 
can know the result of the silk and 
- quently, the prob: uurse of t 
= Europe 
f Though the res th LK rvest are le if 
able, the high price of all silk fabric 5 « 
manufacture of mixed fabrice ail] 
and woolen, &c ) to red n 
reach of the con The st f ran 
= very short, and importat s of i 
, and wili be so till af a year or two of full 
} ure pe 
France has been consider y crip; ed t 
ces by the failur f ilk « »p ,¢ 
years; and another year of restrict | 
to be threatened tis fre t} 
that she has been ived ¢ rt } old f 
other countries, } wre n 
to France, whe re is | 
mium, by special ' the Bank of ] I 
great probability t these ci 
another year: tho 1 t ' 
tained through t} f \ ii 


of Australia 





Land Speeutations, 

We have receive the follow " yn 
the subject of diverting busin 7 fr ro 
employment to ga ing in land We t! 
the communication states the « st 

E the facts justify ; t we t 

§ the just remecy | 
lands should not, « think iT 

: is sufliciently secur: 

; able to hold land 1 uilivate 

‘ 


vation alone gives it \ 
labor of m in bestowed 

“ The enclosed !>t 
and bighly valued ¢ 





‘Yours of 31.+ M 
sured that I have not fore itten 1 


unable to remit a: it of 3 





cdeavor to remit yi! tu 
friends that I clair +); 
sionally, and your house is in ist t 
s ‘“*T find collections + hard; whe t Loney 
B the West has gone to I know n t, except it has m 
westward. Wiscons Minnesot lowa Nebr 
. a \ ra 
and Kansas have bx e tl ers of atl 
hope the tide will returi, by-an 
) ) tf v 
“ 4 
Merchants in city e com md 
without cause, that payme nt for bills past due are y 
made with anythin ike the usual promptness. This 
ter explains the re n. Speculation in ~ 
: : , ‘ : at 
me and territories has risen to « ich a cat 
’ ‘ i 
sean n up all incentive to industrious pure ts int 
Tdin ‘TY channels of business Men not only i tl 
ef 18 taken out of the ordinar: , le . 
oh ie desire for mercantile anid mechanical ob heoake 
ira pursuits has ceased - hence the hard times at t 
" . P a i iil ‘ i 
st ; Now what is the cause of all this It is 1 
Mone in a desire to make nev i ' 
chemes for the . ase money rapidly, for in 
isk is al - “ rapid accumulation of money. a er 
: 8 alWays run. but it ig rather owing to th | 
nhuence of vOV ' ~~ “9 
. ‘ ZOovernmental patrons T! 
: il pe lage. ‘The 7t 
itories and New st.ites have heen t! oe 
ne { in ween thrown open by ¢ 
povernment, as fic mviting the re t 
orton. iting , tless ) " 
Tee tracts to hold for Peculatior re! 
ultivation, Tene lana’ lon merely, an Ino 
ta anos, > Aa larve extent r ! 
ands of men of somo means “eg he | to ent A 
© actual sett] sens: Who intend to sell the 
. ers atten times the t 
nriching th s nes neir co rreat 
& themselves ay) m } 
ian. Th . : oppressing the poor labori 
np le truth is. this ¢, ustant drain of 
. s | itt I rhe 
est in public lands, ay ith " . . wy 
c chest } . 7 and then hoarding it in the pu 
. » ls the main canse of } ] t } W 
‘ a low ) Y Nard times at th Wes 
Ought to he passed |i: 
Pttlers - passed limiting sales to actu 
» nO one man ¢ } 
he pa an to hold over 300 or 600 uwres A 
JYMptoms 


of a universal bankr 
eae: ident, unless =e Seen 
who will pay pr 
an his money 
num, or inves 
alue far gy 


Te ey ptey at the We 
the pl lvgne can be st »pped at ones 
omptly for goods when he can eithe 
at from twenty to thirty per cent. pa 


tin lands that have in 


Imagination 
reater than their ac 


tual worth for cultivation 
Money Market. 

change in the condition of the mone 

ling off of the shipments of gold and 


The Principal 
barket is the fal 
decline in the foreign 
T bills to remit and gol 
” €Xperience a greater d 
“ Bold begins to 


exchanges. As the deman 


d to export falls off, we begi 
emand for coin to pay duties 
orters do = pe accumulate in the Treasury. Im 
mand for 4 Present 1 demand for remittance and 4 

T duties at the same time 


e 
money market, and the almost 







The recent eas 








cessation of et 
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: . . ith -the hich rate . Stocks, 

é‘ . | tries at the Custom House, together wi g le 

va Board yew a ul yas of tates est in k, "gland, doubtless stimulated the exports The want of confidence, which we have had to point 
of the Board o rus ’ “. 


q; 
’ ales 
fourteen young | 


and very many of those who 
year by year to attend its 
nothers, have formerly themsely 
aiit , 


It has been the source 


pervades the institutio 


1 during the year past several of its members have $350,778, and No further sum 80es this week. The banks / .°ads, are under a general cloud of distr 
and during yea i s | 


also add largely to their Capital this week. The cus- | once’ the lowest Point is “upposed to have been reached, 


tom's receipts for last week only am ounted to $64,900, | it is expected that there will be a rush of capital into 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL. 


ny /reends, wn all parts of the country, for 


r fon for the ment of this paper, ana 
informat ‘0 


specially intended 
nterests 
ENDENT Gre intended m 





The question of 1) silk is assuming a po- 
ie g Sto! 


| ; 
ition of extréme ; ly to the | Week, and since January 1; 
materially affect. 
a dur- 


ing the past and | » and on it depends the 


| ports of fore 
useful, and beau- | F : 
The «; | Week, and since January ] - 
€ Sim. | 2 


France for raw silk; and that 


and 
in the supply has involved 
supplies of silver to , , , 3 
| on ome partly im. | and the supply of bills haa increased, COnsequently | loss of specie, and many banks show 
“rance has become @ m- ; ° 

luctivenec? %f her silk worms, 
i oe "Of as 
It isa necessity our 
not sympathize 
Ik as an article of dress 
Silk is one of the most 
ind most fit for ar 


Our superfluous Wealth 
in into many oths 





But say what we 


Steatly enhance | 


The Currencies of | 


irrency, and con- 





l to import so muc 


{the Bank of Fran 








ircuinstances will ¢ 


and Speculations, 


Writer Points out 


Illinois, June 4, 1] 


ut regret to be 


tness. This let- 


Pursuits in the | 


out. 










. ” this respect is coming, but money | out as attaching to all railroad stock investments, stil] 

» Constituting ‘the Gaavuatina ik f gold. = arta and, > Same the supply ig vend Continues, The depreciating influences have Worked 

hundred and _— young 0 7 ae oy ae n.*¥e not yet found it neces. | out yet lower Prices ; and an effective rally seems to 

with this seminary during the = tee tr - + or apm bans” ing facilities ; nor does | be still far distant in prospect, John A. ¢, Gray, the 

ro aus | 4 ine ae : “> any distressing Treasurer of the Michigan Southern Railroad ¢ 
8, as wives and | it now seem likely they will need w 8 : : : 

es been pupils in it. extent. The well of Supply keeps full en ugh for the a tos the — alleging -his repugna 

of cenciens blessings to the city | demand, and remains full all the time. The ape. aver. | to ee ir us confidence tp 

dieu ie | age of last week with the haihe a $10,900,000 ; susce | read, well administered, are undiminished. Not o | 

A | when California has yielded $1,850,000. Yesterd..v's | the stock of this toad, one of the Most important 


n, | Boston steamer took but 4 small sum of Specie 


and for the month to only $733,2 


hich | The quotations furnished by the discount brokers are— | if not passed 


8 per cent. for prime grades of Paper, short date. indisputable values at present. But Insuraice stocks 
ore par- 81a9 for do. —_ to sight months. fenerally bear an unduly high Premium, beyond what 

9a10 for secon: grades. Seems warranted by the Surplus undivided roSts re. 

9a12 for unendorsed notes. 7 P eat 


: Ported. 
We annex a comparative statement of the exports of | 
merchandise from New York to foreign ports for the 


City Bank ‘Returns, 


| | Of the 56 City Banks for the two weeks ending June 
1855. 1856. 1837, | 20 - , 
| Total for the week $1,094,759 $1,425,232 $940,076 : 
| Previously reported - 29,694,915 34,881,192 34,914,686 Loans. Specie. Cireutation. Gross 
ONE) aides 3s.asacap | Jame 27...... $115,015,504 10,901,091 8,505,065 94.3) 
mar. | Since Jan. 1. t+ ++ +++ + 0$30,739,674 $36,306,424 $35,854,762 ; June 20..." + B115,1 19,090 12,790,455 8,593,800 95,9: 
. 7 ° . ate 1 jm. | __, praca ea ee 
for the coming | The follow Ing 18 @ comparative statement of the im. | Decrease... $104,186 $1,580,904 $83,735 $1,620,008 
5 ‘gn merchandise at New York for the cody 


The net deposits 29th June, were... 
" 22d , 


1855. 1856, 857. | , 
liged to go | Dry Goods. $598,582 $1,699,066 $ 98,992 Decrease... .__ a ae 
S Genera! Merchandise 1,085,948 2,697,661 1,602,485 ay o- ° ° 
—_—_———.. —___ - , er? : 
ra of silk ¢ sods | Total for the week ++ +++ {$1,684,530 ase = 4n® &mount of ~uanges through the Clearins | 
3 00, Prmertans. ba -_— : ‘ 

which A ie reviously reported... 92,590,727 $2,501,477 house in the week ending— 

: yI , +++690,130,97] 191,346,628 112,829,265 June 29, was. repre wiv "8s s+ 0... 1$8162,699. ga9 

es ota ne Pen 22,was.... | +4 Oeesniees-c. ‘ : 162,949 63] 

| Stmee Jan. ist + $64,815,501 $105,743,355 $15,339,742 | a 

| Increase... ie ca ; atk ait 5 
| Forelgn Exchange Market, The loans have not Anccoj' *, $315,405 
| The demand for exchange has suddenly declined , ron vw 4 PFOportion to tne 


sterling bills are declining. The quotations are 109a | than they ought to have The specie 


1092, mostly 109} for bankers* bills, with a downward | er than the actual amount in bank on § 


tendency. Franes are 5 18} for bankers’ drafts. ! The large receipts from California ($1,852 
“reign Money Market, | UP for the loss on Monday morning. 
ae “e caro ain 
We learn from London 1,.° *he supply of Specie has ‘ / _ Bank Dividends, 
greatly increased, but the drain for silver 2'¥o Contin- | The following Bank dividends have been de 


ues active, Money is reported active at 6 per cent., | 8iNce our last 


j ‘ , . : sank of Com erce, half year! div’d 4 per "ent. p’ble Jy) 6. 
Which is a reduction of +, but a still more favorable | Ban ank Ba oo g PF eet.» o yuy 6 


Grocers’ sank, 


4 

change in the State of the money market js generally | Peet bank, . : i “ 
anticipated as near at hand and certain. Cheaper Importers’ & Traders’ Bank, "4 ° 

rates of money will, in 4 great measure, depend upon | Continents ettoY. ; ® ; " a 
the results of the grain and silk harvests of Europe and | Bank of America, " a “ 
America. The Prospects of the rain crops are fine, | The Fulton Bank has resolved to increase its Capital 
both in Europe and this country, and as regards silk, | from $600,000 to $900,000, by an additional issue of 
are somewhat better than at the date of last Week's ad- | 10,000 shares at $30 per share. 


Vices, though not enough to have immediate effect on 


the shipments of silver to the East, which 


Sales of City Bank Stocks, 


heavy Consols are steady at Y3t for the 9th July set- the Board of Brokers for the week ending June 29 
tlement The Paris Bourse is not well Sustained. | Shares. Name. 
The Three Per Cents are quotedat 60F 70c. The B unk | 110 Merchants’ Bank : 
* * e - | or ' 4 
of England has reduced its rate of discount to 6 per | <61 na 7aEe Oa 
cent., and the Bank of France js likely to re luce its | 42 Bank of State of New York , 
Pye ; R aoe % 16 City Bank : . ‘ 
rate, at present 6 Per cent., soon. The course of mon- 10 Hanover Bank... : , *Aee tte csanmn, © 
etary matters evidently tends in the direction of great 59 Metrapolitan Bank as om eres 
ease. The increasing abundance of the precious met- | 66 ..,  Mghts tan 2 kg sr +ees 105 
als has Produced this. The Bank of England is ac- | om Bank of the ( ommonwealth 
cumulating bullion once more, 11 Shoe é Leathe: Bank Rhos: .1103 
California, 20 
‘o . ° y - 2 4 wel ic 3 ( 
California has transmitted to New York. by the last 7 Bank 4 on rica, rights whieh ee Pe a 
fortnightly arrival, the sum of 31,852,000, besides - —— 7 > t 
Rik tae 15 American Exchange Bank... .. | erry | 
drafts on the Treasury, and other sums in gold broucht | 5 aan, NR a ivnsa ie 
by an unusually large number of Passengers. Tie | 50 Bank of Commerce hin hint 
mail transmits ys nO intelligence about the Payment of | 12 ; sai Orr ery | 
the half- yearly interest due July Ist on the California 10 Bank of North Americ Wiha tr ree 109 
: "ie ‘ : | SO Bowery sank — 1060080 
State stocks. The shipment of treasure in the month |} ‘ 
ars 
of May amounted to $4,860,690 66, of w hich $3,573,5 32 901 Total Sales. 
came to New York Money is reported easier jn San - 
Francisco The melting and refining department at A PVYERTISING ITEMS, 


the Branch Mint in that City, is in difficulty on account 
of a reported deficiency in the gold. The Office is short 
from $150,000 to $400,000, and the ex planation given 
is that the gold went up the ¢ himney. The San Fran- 
cisco Mint had better, therefore, stop melting and re. | 
fining, and Send the dust to New York for that pur- 

pose. A Considerable contraction of monetary obliga- 

ions is advised from San Francisco, 


Ottowa Fre, Trader 


which has occa- 
Sioned the money market to work easier to the bor- 
rower. The receipts of gold dust from the interior are 
large. The supply of imported bars is Considerable. 


we about lost all confidence jn nostrums of t} 


as 
the mint IS not at work except for coining fine bars 


Trad ~ 3 head of hair 48 one could wish We dem inded the 
rade with the j; terior was but 


moderate, and stocks 


, cret of his improved appearance, when he re udily ac. 
Ww ere le ivy . . . . . - > ~ 
, P . counted for it by ascribing it to the virtues of Prof 

Dry Goods, — 7 5 


Trade has altogs the; ceased 


among importers. } it 


Rock River Democrat 


jobbers have received a little benefit during the week : . . . ; , 
2 : hitn, : | Depet, 312 Broadway. For sale by all arugvists 
from orders given in consequence of the fineness of the . iki. de : Wat 
| andby D. § Bowpe1 TE, £68 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
Weather ; but the stocks left on hand are unusually = : —___ 
. Pw’e yp > > me > 
large, and are powerful dissuaders from large orders for Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s W; RLD's Harr Rest YRER 


importation. We learn, however, from the P iris P. 


received by the City of Baltimore, that “the Americans | paralleled Success, and we even receive 


buying both in Lyons and Paris, but the goods they buy Paper prior to May 26th, Persons 
will be shipped so as not to arrive jn the United States recommendations from persons of the hic} 


new tariff. Jt js not thought, however. that the 
ment will be very marked until next month.” 
goods to come will come later jn the 


move- | that we have already published enough to convi; 


Prospects of a 800d trade in the fall increase with the Wishing further information will be sent 
Prospects of abundant harvests. Some briskness of mail or otherwise Depor, 
demand is looked for as likely to come from the South- | Sold by all first class dealers in New y 


West very soon. The new Crop of wool has been later elsewhere. 448 
than usual this Season, but is now coming forward rap- Fontatne’s CREAM or Witp Flowers —A few 
idly, placing the farmers in funds, and improving the 


Western collections. 


Failures, Assignments, &e. 
The following are the reported failures, 


as white as alabaster, beautify the roughest skin, 


45Siram "nts, 


For Washing infants and children, mothers wj'] find it 
J.B. Hoitt, Manchester, N. H.,, failed Superior to all Spirits or lotions. As a luxury for 


Potter & Shattuck, Providence, R. I, failed. shaving, gentlemen wij] find it uNSuUrpassed. 
W.c. Annan & Co., New York city, N,  - Suspend- Sold by all druggists and fancy dealers. 
ed in consequence of the failure of a California house. F. G. FONTAINE & CO., 
M. A. Perkins, New York city, failed. 447-448 305 and 589 Broadway, ee 
Bingham & teynolds, New York City, failed - liabil- : ye : ge 

ities about $160,000, it is said will arrange, and go on. PHILAD ELPHIA 
David McMurry, Troy, N.Y. failed 


ee 
Herring's Patent Champion Fire-Proor Safes, 


Merrigan & Whitehead, Buffalo, X. Y., failed, ‘ron Safes, Bank Locks, Vault Doors, &e. &e, 
. ‘ > "ee » . FARRELS & HERRING, 
| _ Nathaniel Waterbury, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 440-tfg 34 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
Ilpon ocey failed and assigned to John I. White. 3 a ap : +35 
S. Marsh Oakfield, N Yy Re d: lieh lk Caution To THE #| wanes —Lyon’s MANIFE370, —Where- 
non. tsa, Oakfield, N. » assigned ; Jiabj itles about a8, counterfeiters and imitators, moved by a desire 
$20,000 share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon’s Magnetic 
C.M.q Chase. Little Valley, a. T assigned Powder and Pills, with the inventor of those articles, have 
Sahin B. layton, Manalapin, N 7. failed and as. £ot up a variety of poisonous compounds to represent the same : 
c ? there‘ove, be it known that the only P0is0nless, infallible, and 
Signed. immediate means Of destroying bedbugs, ro ‘ches, plant lice, ants, 
Potter, Conrad «& Co., Philadelphia, Penn., suspend- moths, flies, and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder ; and 
ed; liabilities Said to be about $450,000. that the only preparation which can be depended upon for clean- 


r . ing se at} a - arehc es, Xx 
Humphrey, Northrup & Gregory, Abington, Penn t ing houses, ce ‘Ars, barns, stores. Warehouses, & 


Hurn & Kennedy, Middletown, Del., failed. 


has received four national medals, together with letters from 
Nandami & McMurphy, Odessa, Del., Suspended. Prince Albert, the King of Prussia, the President of the United 
James Noxon ¢& Son Washinot m, D.C sold out States, and the vest scientific men Cen urope and America. He 
inte _ oom, D. ©., invites attention to the same at hig Central Depot, 424 Broadway. 

and suspended. 443-455 EMANUEL Lyon. 
Black & Co., Elizabeth city, N. ¢.., Suspended. Soe rire, art. 


ap ee 
Fe ee . 4 > % FOR « ‘OSTAR'S” 
W. W, Griffin, Elizabeth city, N. C., failed. ‘ = eet - 
John I, Grandy, Elizabeth tity, N.C » assigned “ COSTAR’S” RAT, ROACH, &o., EXTERMINATOR, 
W.s Wood, Columbia, 8.C, failed. 


L. J. Latham, Houston, Texas, Suspended. ‘enetann , hayes EXTERMINAT . 
. ’ » 7 Be | “COSTA ’S” BED- 1G EXTER} NAT( 
) > Gr: ar , , as. ' 
» Dixon & iraham, Frankfort, Ky., failed and as- |, COSTAR'S” pus Up in 25e., 50., 75¢,, $1 59, $250, and 
: | Signed. | “ COSTAR’s» $4 50 Bottles, 
are in the >. a. a : F . eas 
G. P. Theobold «& Co., St. Louis, Mo, assigned | “COSTAR’S” 
M. Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio, suspended. Paws nab Pee atIC POWDER, for Ants, am 
é é : “COSTAR’S” put; 25e. 50c. Boxes, 
I. H. Marvin, Toledo, Ohio, assigned. . — wap in 350. and S00. 1 in 


: ] “COSTAR’S” 
Leander Hall, Ashtabula, Ohio, failed and assigned. | “COSTAR’S» 


wW.d. Massey, Noblesville, Ind., assigned. Principal Depot, No. 388 Broadway, N 


ew York, and Sold by 
Re PP, Burlingame. Chicago, Ill., suspended. — DRI coiare and DEALERS everywhere in the United States, 
B. W. Lutz. Lewiston, ll , failed. Canad , West Indies, and South America. 

S} M ‘ Writ ae Til, fail i Full Particulars by mail. 447t¢ 
Mhreeves, Mary & ight, ewiston, +» Tailed. “ : 

eae +e — - _ —_ DR. J. RK. LOEWENTHAL?s 

peecher and ( ingman, Port © inton, +» failed, Water Cure, Bergen Heights, Hudson county, New Jersey, fit- 
D.H. & | Russell, Adrian, Mich., failed. 


teen minutes from either the Hoboken or Jersey City ferries, 
Puffer & Chureh, Janesville, Wis., Suspended, red ; neon liadlicy 
N. B. Chase & Co., Green Bay, Wis., assigned to Surtugontay Hovsz, Broapway 





» CORNER or How REET, 
Ls Fisk RW YorkK.—This Hotel, conducted on the European o rican 
com : Plan, at option, is now under the administratior of the subseri- 
Keenan « Co., Dubuque, Iowa, assigned to Wm. I. see Ge ~~ Sad _ tare, who ey qanaged — 

° ace for me, hay ng 2 termina On the Ist o pril, e 
Knight and Robt. Steward. > 


rices of single rooms are 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1] per day. 
Hyde & Decker, Dubuque, Iowa suspended and sold uble rooms and parlors $1 50 to $3. Meals 45 Ordered, or $2 
’ 


per day for rooms and board at option. The Hote} Will be found 
one of the most attractive in the city, and the Prices som 29 per 
LH. Turner, Muscatine, Towa, suspended cent ~ than usual, CHAS. H, SMITH. 
4 446°C 


a 


Wilcox & Green, Monmouth, Towa, assigned. tn ill te Fa WR. 
Classon & Lund, St. Ansgar, Iowa, assiPned to J Tax call for Perry Pavis’s Pain Killer jg increasing so very 


2 rapidly that | fear I shal) S00n be unable to keep pace With it. 
M. Smith. 


My object in Writing now is to beg that on the receipt of this you 
. > , Will kindly dig atch another shipment, as ordered in my letter of 
B. Fitzgerald € Co., San Francisco, Cal., failed. Jene lest” - . 8 L. CARRAU, Calputta. 








' 5 














ald Book-buyers, Collectors of rare, Valuable, an 

ap in- ) who desire to examine ag early ag Possible the latest Lis 

activity, and | Carclogues issued by the Loodon Dealers in old 

old at the manu- Books, are invited to call at af re of the sy *8cribers immoa- 

Y all druggists, at diately after the arrival of every .“teamer 
8 


Yspepsia, Jaundice, 


Great Sale of Twelwe 
Tux Stock Rarity 
The Cheapest Articles Ey 


Shilling Gaitore: 
ese Bitters a trial. 


er Manufactured see 


Laprgs, 
durable, fashionab| 


excellent Gaiter-Boots at the New Est 
LL. 


No 8]3 Broadway, 2th streets, where he ig 


Ds. CHEEVER'S NEW Book 
»hatically 


appro- 


ie 


’M es this ——. 

2 ae “ This volume @ontains the sermons delivered by Rey. Dr. 
Currver, to immense crowds, at the Church of the Puritans and 
elsewhere, in October last, and his magnifieent address af the 

| Academy of Music. There is alse added an address on the snb- 


248. “Loans on call are | them, as the depreciation is extreme. Tho money 

| ©48y at 7 per cent. to borrowers of first-class credit. | market, atter July, is likely to work easier than was 
Correspondents wih The rates of discount are rather higher, there having | some little tine 9g0 expected, and it 18 inferred that 
Opinions, as we — been more P8per brought into market during the Week. the worst point for stocks has most likely been reached, 


- Bank and Insurance stocks seem the only 


Season hare alread 


PF FER F OR 
Orxtrs FAMILY HAMS, 2,500 Tes., 


1¢ best man- 


an, as ih. ject of “ The Iniquity of the Extension of Slavery,” and a dia- 


course on the * Divinely Appointed Freedor of the Pulpit, the 


4. Various qualities. 
3. ahd 5,000 kegs P 


Ss unequaled in Style and finish, £9 to 

Leaf. { 

.- 5,000 bbls. Mess aed Extra, Ne 
1,500 do " " OF 


The following is a statement of the weekly averages 


ASBROVCK, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
™& Account-Book Manur 
STATIONERQ’ HALL, 


174 and 176 Peart street 


large and varied 
Offer for sale a ks, 
and First Quality ate ohaee ceahen at Bindings. 





Storing the Hair, | 
448-460H 
‘+ +++ $67,213 119 : —————— ; 
- rtment of Fine 
poe = HALSTED 3 
$1,563,456 | = 
‘++... $1,563,445 Ra geese neat. sti “ain 
Greek Original of the New Testament Scriptures, 
Sean English Versions, 


ILDREN’S FRIEND | 
’s WORM CONFECTIONS '! 


| 

ged in parallel columns be- 
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Kamily Rewding. 
STRAWBERRY AND FLORAL 
FESTIVALS. 





Tres are to the church what the garden of | 
nature is to God’s spiritual kingdom. They may | 
be entered occasionally for social recreation, and | 
the interchange of friendly greetings. They seem | 
to associate the beauties of nature and the heart’s | 
affections with the claims and duties of religion. 
Epecially they teach the young that the ways of 
wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. They throw around religion attractions 
whith are by no means lost upon the young and 
sensitive heart. 

In our Christian relations we have too much ig- 
nered the social element. Church members may 
belong to the same church for years, without any 
personal acquaintance with each other. They 
may occupy neighboring pews, and yet not be on 
speaking terms. A person, while recently attend- 
ing a social gathering, remarked that he had formed 
more acquaintances that evening with professing 
Christians, than he had during a five years’ con- 
nection with a neighboring church. Month after 

month, and year after year, he had worshiped in 
the sanctuary, and celebrated the dying love of his 
Savior at the communion table, with disciples with 
whom he had never passed a word of friendly re- 
cugnition. How much Christian fellowship could 
that brother, under such circumstances, enjoy? 
How much benefit could he derive from the watch 
and care of the church ? Let the stranger be guilty 
of some startling immorality, and probably the 
church might wake up to a consciousness of his 
existence; and he might be summarily disposed 
of, without particular inquiries into the causes 
which had led him to wander from the fold. 

At this moment, there are in our churches mul- 
titudes, especially of the young and of those in the 
humbler walks of life, who have no personal ac- 
quaintance with those to whom they are professed- 
ly bound by the most sacred and tenderties. Some 
of them may be in a church where a feeling of 
arist«racy creates an impassable gulf between 
them ®NQ +he more gifted and wealthy disciple, 


Should they meot these Christians in heey, |: 
would have to be intsaduced b sel Gabriel, 


y the , 
or some other being, before t* ° #ould snow cack 


other. . : 
That this evil ov-** © be remedied is obvious 


to all: and «f+ oceasional festivals and social 
gacherino: Serve in a measure to remedy it, is the 
experience of those churches that have adopted 
these means. Besides, it is fit, at this delightful 
season of the year, that there be a public recogni- 
tion of the divine goodness, as displayed in the 
beautiful ornaments and scenery with which the 
earth is decorated, and in the abundant fruits that 
come to us from the bountiful Giver. A poet has 
said that flowers 

* Are the alphabet of angels, whereby 

They write on hills and fields mysterious truths.” 

Beiter had he said, they are the alphabet of Je- 
hovah, whereby he writes his annual messages of 
love to His children. At this beautiful season He 
is writing to all the churches such an epistle, an 
illustrated, illuminated epistle,—pictorial, if the 
phrase may be admitted. The inspired book of 
revelation is closed, but this book of nature never 
closes. A new chapter or epistle is added every 
year. Each spring comes to us as a gospel of 
mercy. The flowers bring glad tidings. The 
greatest of teachers did not overlook the lilies of 


| 





without a kind thought for any one,” said one of 
the circle. 


Nelly’s generous spirit abhorred detraction, She 


reddened and asked, 


“How do you know ?” 
“Oh, she looks so pale and bloodless, and steals 


out of church as if she wanted to get away from 
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ever since ste has lived here. 
| came here from Boston, you know we began dislik- 








the valley ; and He has graciously imprisoned truth | 
in the beauties and sublimities of nature, that they | 
may shine upon the world through the flowers and | 


the stars, through birds, hills, and valleys, morn- 
ing splenders and sunset hues, through all the 
works of the Infinite Architect. c 
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OUR KANSAS BEE. 





Last fall, when every little village and every 
country neighborhood in New England was busi- 
ly working for the sufferers in Kansas, when every 
heart was beating warm with sympathy or indig- 
nation, our Kansas Bee originated in the following 
manner ' 

The Dorcas Society of our little town of Snug- 
gleville met once a week throughout every winter, 
and one night this fall, that is, in the eventful and 
troubled year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, we were all seated around our lamp- 
lighted work-table, putting in the last stitches. It 
was still daylight out of doors, but several of our 
fathers and brothers had called for us, and were 
chatting with us from behind our chairs, or from 
the corners of the. room, while they waited 
for us. 

Two much-talked-of inhabitants of our village, 
being absent, were thoroughly discussed once 
more. They were the old maid, Miss Celia Hol- 
ley, and little Nelly Ingle, our belle. 


The old maid was vigorously derided, and the | 


little belle universally praised, upon this occasion. 
The former, we said, was no beauty, and so was, of 
course, ill-tempered. It was a pity so sung a little 
cottage should be only a cell for a hermitess, es- 
pecially as its sweeping elms prevented the grati- 
fication of neighborly curiosity, and screened its 
windows sacredly from all eyes. Its inmate never 
went to quilting parties, never came even to the 
sewing circle, never went out to tea! To be sure 
nobody ever asked her, and everybody shunned 
her. Nevertheless she was shockingly to blame 
for not being more sociable, and letting us know 
more about herself. We had found out that she 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





took a newspaper, and as we did not know why, | 


we resented it. What had she to do with the 
world? 

But little Nelly Ingle! Oh, what a difference ! 
Sweet, bright, graceful, never clumsy, never 
wrong, full of fun, loved by all. Everybody’s 
heart sang when it saw her— 

** Hail to thee, blithe spirit.” , 

It was a strange fact, too, that our little Miss 
Ingle was not over-praised. Hers was truly a 
blithe and loving spirit, ever devising and execut- 
ing some good deed. She was as lovely in heart as 
in person. 

In the midst of the analysis of this young lady’s 
character, she embarrassed us by walking into the 
room, though contentment at her presence soon 
dispelled every other feeling, and we went on with 
the other subject under discussion, the old maid; 
some one accusing her of having absolutely no 
heart at all. 

Nelly’s eye saddened. “Poor woman,” she 
said, “I’m sure, from her face, that she hasa right 
sensitive heart. She is keeping it close and warm 
for some absent one, perhaps. I wish I had the 
ley to it.” 

“Why, then, ask for it, Miss Ingle, no one 
would refuse you,” said Mr. Jones, the universal 
beau. 

My father, the clergyman of Snuggleville, was 
present, and was supposed to be deep in the mys- 
teriows seerets connected with the old maid. 

“ Go to her,” he said to Nelly, laughing, “and 
sey, ; 

‘ Ogress, Ogre cannot come. 

Give great Key to Hop-o’-my-Thumb.’ 
Perhaps she will open unto you, since her lord 
does not return.” 

From this we ali supposed it some love story 
which my father referred to, something very ro- 
mantic in the history of the old maid. But in 
truth, he himself only surmised so, and knew no 
mere than the rest of us. He left the room, and 
our remarks grew a litile sharper. 

“She is a hateful creature; a geateel ogress, 





folks.” 


“Well, but we have all been so unkind to her 
When she first 


ing her, only because we were afraid she would 
feel above us, and take airs. I was a little girl 
then, but I remember I thought ita shame. And 
no one ever took her part, and made friends with 
her. Now,I believe she would melt at the first 
affectionate word.” 

“ Not at the thousandth,” said Charles Ellis, to 
whom Nelly was engaged. 

“Now you shall see,” cried Nelly, roused to 
indignation, and casting a quick glance at Charles, 
as if-his wantof charity had hurt her feelings. “I 
will go this moment and speak kindly to her. I 
am sure she will not repulse me, thoygh she knows 
me so slightly. You shall hear the result before 
you separate to-night. It is hardly dusk yet.” 

She had not taken off her bonnet, so she was in 
the street again in a minute. Charles followed 
her, but we saw from the window, which com- 
manded the whole length of the village street, 
that he did not overtake her. It was after the first 
hard frost, and folks felt the cold. All the win- 
dows showed red with fire-light through the elm 


boughs; here and there a lamp glimmered on a 
tea-table, and the odor of coffee and buckwheat 


cakes pervaded the air. Nelly looked from the 
ereature-comforts below to the calm heavens above 
—the rich-tinted west, and the moon-graced east 





—with a thoroughly happy heart. “ Everybod+ 
is having a good time,” she thought, and “ *-*¥°? 
is over all.””’ But glancing up at the* suStant, she 
saw that the old maid’s wiad~"* were dark, and 


she dimly perceived a v*™,, ay an esting out. 
“Ttis hard por «ulng,” Nelly ejaculated, and 


‘ ‘she hurried up the paved garden- 
opening ths. knocked, she felt as much uncertain- 
pata dread as if she were at her dentist’s door, 
but she braved the consequences, and her sum- 
mons was immediately answered by Miss Holly. 
Then Nelly was nonplussed, for she had not been 
able to think of an excuse yet for her most absurd 
and impertinent intrusion. She did not hesitate 
long, but said desperately, 

“Good evening, ma’am. 
news from Kansas ?” 

“Oh, what else is there in store for me!” was 
the passionate, alarmed exclamation of the old 
maid. “Tell me, child, instantly! Is he killed? 
Oh, what have they sent you to tell me?” 

““No bad news. No, indeed. Or no worse for 
you than the rest of us. Just what we have been 
receiving. I only thought”— 

“T am near fainting, child! Hold me, hold me 
up! Take me to the kitchen settee.” 

Nelly threw her willing young arm around the 
slight, sinking figure, and helped her to reach the 
nearest room and fireside. She placed her com- 
fortably on the feather eushions, and bade the 
little servant girl make up a blazing fire, to warm 
the chilled hands and feet. She occupied herself 
with tender cares for the sufferer, until the faint- 
ness passed off, and a violent fit of weeping suc- 
eeeded. Nelly sat beside her, and after a few 


~~ 


Have you heard the 


minutes’ silence, she gently insinuated her arm 
about the neck of the weeper, and begged her 
pardon, gently, humbly, sincerely. 


No sooner had she done so than Miss Holly 


turned to her, took her pitying, soft, blooming 


face between her hands, kissed her,and said, 

“ Bless you, bless you! you are a dear, kind 
girl. Never mind me. It will be over soon; stay 
a little while with me—I want to talk to you.” 

The servant was busy setting the tea-table, and, 
with much discretion, she placed a cup for Nelly, 
without asking any question about it. When the 
tea was ready, and Nelly awoke the old maid from 
her deep reverie, she observed a look of pleased 
surprise, and another of touching emotion, pass 
over the sad face at the sight of the two cups. 
She also saw that she was truly welcome, though 
her hostess could not say so calmly. 

After tea, there came a long, sad story, for our 
little Hop-o’-my-Thumb had won the key, and 
proceeded to open the store-house of the old maid’s 
affections. It was not the usual tale of woman’s 
devotedness to some early lover, but one quite as 
touching; for it was the sacrifice of her youth toa 
brother, placed in her arms when he was a baby 
by the last effort of a dying mother. * If any other 
love had ever had place in her heart, it was 
conscientiously rooted out, that the trust might be 
faithfully fulfilled. 

The boy had a strong, vigorous, rebellious spirit, 
and his gentle sister soon lost all authority over 
him. He was a constant care, anxiety, and heart- 
break to her, until at last, declaring the West the 
place for a man to push his fortune in, he bid her 
a hasty though not an unfeeling good-by, and 
rushed off to the new territories. She had never 
heard of him since, but had never given up hop- 
ing for his return, and had retired to the village 
to live in the closest economy, for the sake of sav- 
ing all for the prodigal, when he should come 
back. 

“T feared you came to tell me of his death,” 
she said in conclusion, and began to ery again. 

Nelly expressed her sorrow at the alarm she 
had caused, and though she offered no explanation 
of her intrusion, the lonely woman could not help 
forgiving one who had given her the consolation 
of speaking of her griefs to a sympathizing lis- 
tener. : 

Nelly was at last obliged to go, and giving the 
required promise that she would come again, she 
took a leave that was sincerely affectionate. In 
the street, standing sentinel at the door, she met 
Charles. ; 

“ My darling!” he ejaculated, “I thought the 
ogress had eaten you! For two mortal hours I 
have endured agonies of apprehension on your 
account, that up there, with that x 

“Oh hush, Charles; do not say anything un- 
gentle of her." My whole heart is with that poor 
lady to night. Help me to plan how to intgrest 
her in something beside her sorrows. I want to 
engage her in some active duties. Her whole 
mind is absorbed in dreaming over her brother’s 
fate. She fancies him in Kansas, and you may 
know the state of horrible uncertainty she is in. 
That is why she takes the newspaper, and every- 
thing she reads serves to frighten her the more. 
She must be employed, or she will go crazy. 
What can we do for her ?” 

Charles gave her no assistance, but her own 
busy brain thought out a good plan for helping 
the sufferer, and numerous others at the same 
time. She originated our Kansas Bees. 

Her proposition to devote two days in the week 
to charity-sewing, one for our own poor, and the 
other for Kansas, was unanimously approved, and 
we went to work zealously. 

The first afternoon after this arrangement was 
made, they met at our house, and Nelly was dis- 
patched to invite the old maid. Ina short time 
Miss Holly was ushered into our circle. Nelly 
had judged with shrewdness that this cause would 
not fail to arouse her to energy. 

She never lifted her head all afternoon, but 
worked with nervous haste. She fancied herself 
sewing for her lost brother, and it lent marvelous 
speed to her fingers. 

I have not time to tell of the gradual change, 
but before many weeks Were Over, Sao Was 80 oa- 











couraged, and cheered, and drawn out, by one and 
another, that she was like a different being. The 
gloom of her face had given place to a subdued 
sunshine.. Her mind was ever the quickest in de- 
vising means and adapting them tothe most use- 
fulends. It tovk a good head to dispose judieious- 
ly of the donations the gentlemenso liberally sent us. 
Yes, Misa Holly was our most efficient manager, and 
we styled her our Queen Bee. We all took 
pleasure in warming that shy, reserved heart. 

It was a proud day when the box was packed 
full of good garments, stockings, and old linen for 
the wounded, and sent on its way with a trust- 
worthy man. We began. to prepare another box, 
but it was some months in being filled. 

Our Queen Bee was presiding one afternoon, 
and we were all sewing busily, when the post- 
master, on his» way home to» supper, stopped in, 
and handed me a letter. It was directed to the 
care of my father, for the ladies of the Society. I 
opened it. 

“Read it quickly, Ada. It is from Kansas,” 
said Nelly, and glanced at Miss Holly, who was 
very pale. I began: 

Honorep Lapies: I am one of those who re- 
ceived and distributed your most welcome dona- 
tion, and if you had seen the joy you gave, your 
hearts would be glaa! So many little red, cold 
feet are now running around warm in those 
woolen stockings and stout shoes, 80 Meny of our 





women are no longer ashamed to be seen, Which 
they have been, because they have had scarcely 
clothes to cover them. And men have blessed 
you, too. for garments and comfort to thoir fam- 
ilies. Also, for the old linen you sent. I will 
mention an instance w+ occurred to one of your 
townsmen. 2 “@5 busy in my store, when a tall 
aos with black hair, turning grey, came in, and 
sat down. I noticed that he was very down- 
hearted. 

“Let me-see the things from the states,” said 
he; “I don’t want any of them, but they came 
from where my folks are, and I want just to look 
at them.” 

Said I, “ You had better take a pair of warm 
woolen socks,” for I thought likely he was back- 
ward about it. Our men don’t fancy anything 
that looks like begging. “Or here,” says I, “ you 
have got a wound on your wrist, just take this soft, 
old linen handkerchief to bind it up.” 

“Yes,” said he, “ that was done by the infernal 
handcuffs the day we were marched forty miles in 
the burning sun. Irons gnaw into a free-state 
man’s flesh, and poison it so that it can’t heal 
again.” 

“Well,” said I, “try this. See, there is a charm 
on it, a sweet lady’s name, ‘Celia Holly.’” He 
gave a great start, and seized that handkerehief, 
and strained his eyes wide open to read the name. 
Ladies, he was pale as the linen! He reeled right 
back, and threw his arms and head down on the 
counter, and I never heard such sobs before. 


dear, I will come home, and I will be a good boy 
to you after this!” He must have been 
young when he left her, whatever she is to him. 
Thinks I, “ Perhaps you may never reach home, and 
I'll just keep your words in my mind, and send 
them to the good ladies who have not forgotten us 
in our time of trouble. Perhaps it will pay one of 
them at any rate. It is a great blessing to have a 
wild fellow repent.’ Then followed thanks to 
us, &e. 
I had paused once or twice in reading, to see if 
I might proceed, but'the intensity of eagerness in 
the sister’s face compelled me to goon. Now that 
she had heard all, she could not say one word, but 
turned with a mute appealing look to Nelly, who 
brought her her bonnet, and led her gently home. 
We watched them, and just as they reached the 
garden-gate we saw the house-door open, and a 
tall figure emerge, who clasped the old maid’s form 
in his long arms, while his head fell in humble at- 
titude upon her shoulder. 

Nelly still kept the arm she held, and led them 


with gentle force to the shelter of the hoyse. Then 


she came running back to us, tearful and joyful, 
exclaiming, “ The brother has come! the brother 
has come home !” - 

He had arrived as soon as the letter, and since 
then our old maid has been a happy woman. She 
was soon busy preparing to return to Kansas with 
him in the spring, for he would not desert his 


her sons were needed for her protection. Neither 
did his sister wish it. But she would go with 
him, and exchange her wretched, useless, torpid 
routine of life for activity and happiness in a 
wide field of usefulness. A. L. O 
ea 


INCIDENTS IN THE WORK OF THE 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 





THE RUNAWAY 
James M was introduced to the office, and 
Mr. Macy, by a young lady who had seen him at 
Washington Market, and felt so much interested 
in him that she brought him to the Children’s Aid 
Society, whither all waifs and strays of the kind 
find their way. James gave a minute account of 
himself. He was born in a house of which there 
are no remains, in Ejighty-sixth street, between 
Yorkville and Harlem. Parents died six or seven 
years ago. Father died at Albany; he had mar- 
ried a second wife, with whom James lived on his 
death. Hasa step-brother who was unkind to 
him, and step-mother got bad too. Whenever 
Mike Morton, his step-brother, stayed out too long 
playing, he laid all the blame on James, and then 
James got licked. When she found out the truth 
she licked both. James was one month at work 
stripping tobacco; he is twelve years old. 

“The way I come to be in New York, was 
this,” said James. “ Mike said to me, Come, let 
us go a couple of miles to the boats and see them 
how they go. When he got me down, he caught 
me by the shoulder and threatened to kill me if I 
would not go with him into the buat. I was fright- 
enced and felt bad. I was so much afraid of him 
that I went with him to the boat. Mike spoke to 
the captain, and said, ‘ Captain, I want to go to see 
my uncle in New York, and have no money, will 
you let brother and me go?’ I knew Mike’s 
games, and that if I said a word against it he 
would pitch into me, so I didn’t say nothing. On 
Saturday morning we found ourselves at Wash- 
ington Market. Mike said he would go and look 
for work; he went, but didn’t come back. I was 
sleepy, for I hadn't slept much the night before. 
I slept a bit, and after I waked up a butcher asked 
me how I felt. [told him my story. 
two cents to get something to eat. I got a cruller 
andaroll. I waited till eleven o’clock, and then 
I began to feel worse. The man who watches 
the market came round, and the butcher told him 
my story, and he took and put me into a poultry- 
box, packing me round with warm straw, and put- 
ting a coatover me. Slept pretty good, and forgot 
all about Mike. Mike often brought me into 
scrapes; he was a bad boy, and used to tie tin 
kettles to dogs’ tails, and hunt cats, and frighten 
old women. He was often licked by mother with 
a cowhide she had for his use; she kept it in a 
trunk. Mike hooked it one time to save his licking 
over the back; she then took the broom-stick, and 
sometimes made his nose bleed with the handle. 
In the morning there was a collection of twenty- 
one cents made for me among the butchers. I got 
coffee and cakes for breakfast, ham and eggs for din- 
ner, and had three crullers for supper. Sleptin the 
poultry-box on Sunday night. On Monday morn- 
ing I had coffee and cakes. A lady came to mar- 
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ket, and the butcher teld my stery te her. She 








When he got over it a bit, I heard him say, “Celia | 


adodted country just when the hands and hearts of | 


was much interested in me, and took me down to 
the ferry-house. I bought an apple-tree for her. 
She asked in the ferry-house if they wouldn't like 
to have a boy; they didn’t want one. She asked 
me if I had got anything to eat; I said, Yes, 
ma’am. We got into a stage, and she brought me 
to the Children’s Aid Society; she was the truth 
of a nice lady, and I won’t forget her soon.” 

James is an agreeable little fellow, and seems of 
a cheerful disposition. He wears an old white 
coat, and an old green handkerchief around his 
neck; has a small, handsome face, and healthy 
looking, dark hazel eyes, very animated. He 
dwelt very pleasantly on his recollections of 
Washington Market, and the butchers and watch- 
man. 

PREPARATIONS FOR A JOURNEY WESTWARD WITH 
CHILDREN. 

May 19.—Mr. Tracy has completed his arrange- 
ments for his next expedition to the land of the West. 
The number of interesting cases is as large as usual. 
Poor mothers bring their children, aunts their little 
nephews and nieces, and the homeless and desti- 
tute ones find their way to the office, or are brought 
hither by the benevolent. The incidents are con- 
sequently diversified by the variety of circum- 
stances which introduces them to the patronage 
and protection of the Society. Mr. Macy will ac- 
company the next little colony to their new homes 
in the West. 

May 22.—The company, comprising thirty chil- 
Gis left the city yesterday afternoon in the Al- 


bany boat. « ener, happier band of young people 
never departed from Itv-« York for hemes in the 


West under the auspices of the Society. 

Some new features of interest were connected 
with the expedition. Two or three babies, who 
seemed to belong to nobody and to everybody, en- 
grossed the attention and affection of nearly all the 
party. Everybody kissed thom, aud they bore the 
tender persecution and excitement very well. They 
did not want for care, though removed from the 
mother’s arms. The girls contended for the duties 
of the nurse, when Messrs. Macy and Root trans- 
ferred them from the folds of their cloaks, in which 
they had brought them to the boat with due solici- 
tude. They were smiling, rosy-cheeked little in- 
nocents, and rewarded with bright looks those who 
lavished their endearments on them. 

The “lions” of the company were, however, a 
boy named James M., and his brother, the famous 
newsboy, “ Little Butch.” 

James has been a kind of an American Gil Blas. 
His father is a laborer “‘ who earries a hod” and 
lives in a shanty in Forty-seventh street. James 
took up everything that offered for a livelihood. 
“Sometimes I sold papers,” said he, “and some- 
times worked round the market. I have been at 
sea from New York to New Orleans, from thence 
to Texas and the coast of China ; I never got there, 
cause how, the ship, you see, lost her mast and 
was picked up by a steamer. On my return [ 
thought I'd just give up voyaging for a spell and 
turn to farming; I went into it in the state of New 
Jersey for five years, and finished up my knowl- 
edge of these pertiklar things on a farm in Iilinois. 
I also tended store in a location thereabouts for six 
months. I never went to school much, but some- 
how I learned to read a little without teaching.” 

James has a shrewd, sharp countenance, em- 
browned by exposure to the weather. His clothes 
were very dirty on his first appearance in the office, 
his neck was bare, and his hair matted and un- 
combed. There is an expression of restless energy 
in his countenance, and he was in very exuberant 
spirits, anticipative of his journey West. 

“ Little Butch” dropped into the office with his 
brother, and suddenly the idea struck him that he 
would see what he could do among the natives in 
the West. He changed his dress with all speed, 
transformed himself, with the aid of a grey jacket 
and white beaver, from a newsboy into a farmer’s 
boy, hitched his bundle of papers under his arm, 
and fell into the line of the procession of children, 
snapping his fingers, crowing loudly, throwing up 
his heels, and playing ail manner of pleasant an- 
ties. 

A mother with her two children accompanied 
this party. She is the second wife of an intem- 
perate sail-maker. “He works in Christopher 
street, and lives nowhere,” to use her own phrase. 
She flies from ruin with the happy party of little 
ones, and has caught a freshened spirit from the 
joyous innocence of the company. The tear quiv- 
ers on her cheek while the smile is on her lips, 
and she kisses her dear children with a feeling of 
hope that perhaps she has not known before. 

Not the least interesting of the party were the 
children from the Brooklyn office. One boy caused 
much amusement by the length of his name, Soc- 
ren C. Statt K , and his imperfect manner of 





had to go to. a situation, and I'm afraid her health 
cannot stand it.” Little Willie seems just the sort 
of boy who may yet be a consolation and com- 
fort to his poor, struggling, widowed es . 

















Selections. 


Remember, always, that the success of your 
calliags and earthly employments is by divine 
blessing, not human diligence alone. “ Thou 
shalt remember the Lord thy God; for it is He 
that giveth the power to get wealth.” The devil 
himself was so far orthodox as to acknowledge it : 
“ Hast pot thou made a hedge about him, and 
about his house and about all that he kath on 
every side? thou hast blessed the work of his 
hands.” Recommend, therefore, your affairs to 
God by prayer, and touch not that which you 
cannot recommend to God by prayer for a bless- 
ing.—Rev. John Flavel. 





SUMMER. 








Tuis is the time of shadow and of flowers, 
When roads gleam white for many a winding mile, 
When gentle breezes fan the lazy hours, 
And balmy rest repays the time of toil— 
When purple hues and shifting beams beguile 
The tedious sameness of the heath-grown moor— 
When the old grandsire sces, with placid smile, 
The sun- burnt children frolic round his door, 
And trellised roses deck the cottage of the poor. 


The time of pleasant evenings, when the moon 
Rises accompanied by a single star, 

And rivals e’en the brilliant summer noon, 
In the clear radiance which she pours afar— 
No stormy winds her hour of peace to mar, 

Or stir the fleecy cleuds which melt away 


DB~xcoth the wheels of her illumined car ; 
While many a mee. trontinc in her ray, 


And silver gleams the sands rouna’s.-sy an ocean 
bay. 
O, the heart lies hushed, afraid to beat 
In the deep absence of all other sound ; 
And home is sought with loth and lingering feet 
As though that shining tract of fairy ground 
Once left and lost might never more be found ; 
And happy seems the life that gipsies. lead, 
Who make their nests where moss abounds 
In nooks, where unplucked wild-flowers shed t-- 
seeds, : 
A canvas-spreading tent the only «vot they need. 
—Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
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FAITH, 





Buiessep be the hour in which I was first led to 
inquire into my own spiritual nature and destina- 
tion! All my doubts are removed; I know what 
I can know, and have no fears for what I eannot 
know. Iam satisfied; perfect clearness and har- 
mony reign in my soul, and a new and more glo- 
rious existence begins for me. 

My entire destiny I cannot comprehend. What I 
am to become, exceeds my present power of con- 
ception. A part, which is concealed from me, is 
visible to the Father of Spirits. I know only that it 
is secure, everlasting, and glorious. That part of 
it which is confided to me I know, for it is the root 
of all my other knowledge. 

I know at every moment of my life what I 
have to do, and this is the aim of my existence as 
far as it depends on myself. Since my knowledge 
dees not reach beyond this, 1 am not required to 
go further. On this central point I take my stand. 
To this- shall all my thoughts and endeavors tend, 
and my whole power be directed—my whole 
existence be woven around it. 

It is my duty to cultivate my uaderstanding, | 
and to acquire knowledge, as much as I can, but 
purely with the intention of enlarging my sphere 
of duty. I shall desire to gain much, that much 
may be required of me. It is my duty to exercise 
my powers and talents in every direction, but 
merely in order to render myself a more conve- 
nient and better qualified instrument for the work 
I am called to do; for until the law of God iu my 
heart shall have been fulfilled in practice, I am 
answerable for it to my conscience. It is my duty 
to represent, in my person, as far as I am able, 
the most complete and perfect humanity ; not for 
its own sake, but in order that in the form of 
humanity may be represented the highest perfection 
ofvirtue. Ishallregard myself, and all thatin me is, 
merely as the means to the fulfillment of duty; and 
shall have no other anxiety than that I my be 
able, as far as possible, to fulfill it. When, how- 
ever, I shall have once resolutely obeyed the law 
of conscience, conscious of the purest intentions 
in doing so; when this law shall have been made 
manifest in practice, I have no further anxiety ; 
for having once become a fact in the world, it has 
been placed in the hands of an eternal Providence. 
Further care or anxiety concerning the issue 
were but idle self-torment; would exhibit a want 
of faith and trust in that Infinite Power. I shall 
not dream of governing the world in this place; 
of listening to the voice of my own limited under- 
standing, instead of this voice in my conscience, 
and substituting for His vast and comprehensive 
plans, those of a narrow and short-sighted indi- 
vidual. I know that to seek to do so, would be 
to seek to disturb the order of the spiritual world. 

* * * * * * 


No possible event has power to agitate me with 
joy or sorrow, for I look down calm and unmoved 
upon all, since | am aware that 1am not able to 
understand events in all their bearings. Ali that 
happens belongs to the everlasting plan of Provi- 








spelling it. ‘ Moder died long ago, and fader goes 
out sailing in a ship.” Lived two years at F : 
and was taken by Mr. Root to go to,the West with 
Mr. Tracy. 

A little bl@ck-eyed girl of Mr. Root’s elicited 
much sympathy by her artless manner of telling 
her little story. ‘ Moder and fader dead, and little 
broder and sister, but I will soon have anoder fad- 
er and moder.’’ The tear trembled in her eye as 
she spoke. 

There were a brother and sister in the group 
whose story was the saddest of all; but newly 
clothed, with bright fresh faces, they seemed to 
have forgotten, the sorrows of the past in the hap- 
piness of the present. 

In visiting about Twenty-eighth street, Rev.-Mr. 
Hollingsworth discovered the mother of Margaret 
and William M , in a state o€intoxication in a 
rum-house there; she had sold everything, even 
her store, for liquor, and husband and children had 
been turned out of house by the landlord. The 
children were vagrants about the streets, and their 
father had given his consent that they should be 
taken care of by the Children’s Aid Society. 

The children were in a wretched condition, 
filthy, and covered with vermin, when Mr. H. 
brought them to the office. Mr. Macy tied upnew 
clothes for them in separate bundles, and sent them 
down to the Fourth Ward School. They would 
not be admitted to the interior of the car, and stood 
on the footboard, every one staring at their dirty 
but animated countenances. ,They were generous, 
affectionate children, and distributed the cakes 
they had for their dinner among the girls at the 
school. 

Their unfortunate mother would scarcely have 
recognized them, the happiest of the happy, in Mr. 
Tracy’s company. They were delighted at their 
escape from ruin. 

Little Annie was another happy child. This 
young orphan was entirely destitute, living in the 
streets and begging since her parents died, some 
time ago. She was found sleeping behind the 
door of a house in Cherry street by a Police officer, 
and taken to the Station-house. She was sent to 
Rev. E. G. Gerry, by Captain Letts, of the Seventh 
Ward Police, two weeks ago, and stayed since 
that time to her departure with the little colony at 
the Fourth Ward School. 

Willie MacD—— was another interesting case. 
Father died so long ago that he had no recollection 
ef him, and mother lives out in a situation in 








Brooklyn. She has six children, of whom Willie 
is the second eldest. His gunt, with whom he 
lived, came. e office with the boy to seek a 
place for as his mother thought it would 
agree best with him. His aunt seemed much at- 
tached tohim. ‘“ Willie’s mother came to Amer- 


ica about six months ago,” said Mrs. B——. “ Poor 
thing, she is like many, she has to put on the best 





way she oan. Her passago money was paid by her 


dence, and is good in its place; how much in 
this plan is pure gain, how much is merely 
good as means to some further end, for the 
destruction of some present evil, | know not. Iam 
satisfied with, and stand fast as a rock on, the belief 
that all that happens in God’s world, happens for 
the best; but what in that world is merely germ, 
what blossom, what fruit, 1] know not. 

The only cause in which I can be deeply con- 
cerned, is thatof the progress of reason and moral- 
ity in the minds of rational creatures, and this 
purely for the sake of this progress. Whether I 
am the instrument chosen for this purpose, or an- 
other, whether my endeavors succeed or fail, is of 
no importance. I regard myself as a destined la- 
borer in this field, and respect myself only inas- 
much as 1 execute my task. I look on all the oc- 
currences of the world only in their relation to this 
object, and it matters not whether! or another 
jiave the ehief share in them. My breast is steeled 
against personal insults and vexations, a vain-glo- 
rious exultation in personal merit, for my person- 
ality has vanished in the contemplation of the 
great object before me. 

Should it seem to me that truth has been put to 
silence, and virtue trampled under foot, and that 
folly and vice will certainly triumph; should it 
happen, when all hearts were filled with hope forthe 
human race, that the horizon should darken around 
them as it had never done before ; should the work, 
well ‘and happily begun, on which all eyes were 
fixed with joyous expectation, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly be turned into a deed of shame, yet willl 
not be dismayed ; nor if the good cause should ap- 
pear to grow and flourish, the lights of freedom and 
civilization be diffused, and peace and good-will 
amongst men be extended, shall yet my efforts be 
relaxed. 

Those apparently melancholy events may, for 
aught I know, be the means of bringing about a 
good result ; that struggle of folly and vice may be 
the last that they shall ever maintain, and they 
may be permitted to put forth all their strength, to 
lose it in one final defeat. Those events of appa- 
rently joyful promise may rest on an uncertain 
foundation ; what I regarded as love of freedom, 
may be but impatience of restraint ; what I attrib- 
uted to gentleness and peacefulness, may originate 
in feebleness and effeminacy. I do not indeed 
know this, but it might be that I had as little cause 
to mourn over the one as to rejoice over the other. 
All that I know is, that the world is in the hands 
of omnipotent wisdom and goodness, who looks 
through His whole plan, knows all its bearings, and 
will infallibly be able to execute whatever He in- 
tends. On,this conviction I repose with a calm 
= blessed assurance.—Fichte’s Destination of 
Man, 


SLAVERY IS WRONG. 





Do youask me why I dare to say this? Do you 
ask me especially why I dare to say this when so 
many voices are ready to curse me for saying it, 
and when from the supreme tribunal of our laws 
it has just been announced that slavery is a nation- 
al institution, guarded and sanctioned by the great 
charter of our national government? My answer 
is, | dare to say this, because God says it as surely 
as this chapter in Isaiah is the word of God. | 
dare to say it, because slavery is wrong—a wrong 
first indeed and ohiefly to every slave, but affecting 
in its reach and its reaction all the interests ef the 
common wealth—a groes and outright violation of 








—s 
is wrong—essentially and only wrong; and a 
statute, no custom or tradition, no decree, no Sag 
promise, no constitution, can make it otherwis. 
than wrong. There needs no other reason why 
slavery should be abolished and forbidden by ths 
sovereign power of the people everywhere. 

Do you ask me how | know it to be wrono? 
Then hear me. I know it to be wrong just in th. 
same way in which you know it to be wroug. ‘lt 
violates every instinctive sentiment of justice, You 
can give no true statement of what it is—try, to 
the facts as you know them—true to the theory of 
the laws by which it is ordained and guardeg— 
without making the hideous wrong palpable to 
your own moral sense. Would you like to be 
seized by the law and sold into slavery? Would 
that be just? You have property, the accumula- 
tion of your intelligent and laborious industry. 
Would it be just if the law should make you inca- 
pable of owning even the garments that cover your 
nakedness, in any other sense than that in which 
horse may own a blanket? You have a wife. 
Would it be anything else than a most atrocioy, 
wrong, if the law should make your wife the abso. 
lute property of another man? You have a danch- 
ter in her young bloom and joyousness. Wha: 
judgment would your moral sense pronounce upon 
the law, if it should tear her from your paro ta! 
love, and make her the helpless prey of whatever 
rich man would pay the most for the ownership of 
her beauty? There sits at the corner of your ta- 
ble a little boy, a paragon in your partial judgment, 
bright, playful, brave, and gentle,—whose presence 
is added sunshine in your home,—whose merry 
laugh is the joy of the whole household,—whose 
growing intelligence is your pride and your hope 
for the coming years when you shall begin to be 
old,—and whose death, if he should die, would 
pierce your heart with wounds which time could 
never heal. What words could you find to express 
your horror at the injustice of a law by which that 
child of yours could be taken from you and your 
home and made aslave? And if all this, in your 


ease, or in the case of your wife, or of your dauzh- 
ter, or Of your Ilwie child, weuld he nothine Jess 


than a hideous wrong—a wrong that might wei! 
move heaven to wrath and hell itself to pity,— 
would the injustice be any less atrocioue—tho 
wrong any Jess horrible—if anether man instead 
of you, and his wife «=4 aaughter and little child 
instead of xvurs, were the immediate sufferers 
Te you say that the enslaved classes in this coun- 
try are trained to bear these things, and do not suf- 
fer under them as you would suffer?) But what of 
that? Think what of that! Just make that case 
yourown. If you had been subjected, from you: 
birth, to a training which had extinguished your 
human sei:; bilities, and had brutalized your na- 
ture for the very sake of owning you and treating 
you as a brute incapable of human rights,—w 
not that have been the most fiendish injustice of a]! 
—a far greater crime, in reality, than if you had 
been murdered in your infancy as Herod murdered 
the little ones of Bethliehem?—Dr. Bacon's Fas: 
day Discourse. 


—————— 


LONGING FOR JESUS. 








O Watchman, will the night of sin 
Be never past ’ 

O Watchman, tell me, doth the day begin 

To dawn upon thy straining sight at last ’ 
Will it dispel 

Ere long the mists of sense wherein I dwell’ 


Now all the earth is bright and glad 
With the fresh morn ; 

But all mv heart is cold and da-k and sad 

Sun of the soul, let me behold thy dawn 
Come, Jesus, Lord 

O quickly come, according to thy word ' 


Do we not live in those blest days 

So lone foretold, 
When thou shouldst come to bring us light and gra 
And yet I sit in darkness as of old, 

Pining to see 


Thy glory ; but thou still art far from me 


Long since thou cam’st to be the light 
Of all men here ; 
And yet in me is nought but blackest night. 
Wilt thou not then to me, thine own, appear 
Shine forth and bless 
My soul with vision of thy righteousness ! 


If thus in darkness ever left, 
Can I fulfill, 
The works of light, while all of light bereft’ 
How shall I learn in love and meekness still 
To follow thee, 
And all the sinful works of darkness flee ’ 


The light of reason cannot give 
Life to my soul ; 

Jesus alone can make me truly live ; 

One glance of His can make my spirit whole 
Arise and shine 

On this poor longing, waiting heart of mine 


Single and clear, not weak or blind 
The eye must be, 
To which thy glory shall an entranee find ; 
For if the chosen gues would gaze on thee 
No earthly scene 
Between their souls and thee must intervene 


Jesus, do thou mine eyes unseal 
And let them grow 
Quick to discern whate’er thou dest reveal ; 
So shall 1 be delivered from that woe, 
Blindly to stray, 
Though hopeless night, while all around is day 
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THE MAN OF ONE BOOK. 


Wuere will you leok for him in the present 
day? Notwithstanding the high prices of provis 
ions, there is one kind of gluttony to which the 
rich and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, 
are alike addicted, and an Aelluo lbrorum, a book 
gourmand, indulges his appetite to repletion, un 
disturbed by the fears of a short crop of the 
cereals or other necessaries of life. The ancients 
give sound advice on reading: that we should 
read much, but not many books; but our gluttons 
scout jt, and reply, “ They had no monthly lists « 
new publications’? Yet there was a time w! 
the maxims of Pliny and Seneca were held in high 
esteem, and amidst the multiplicity of books there 
could be found the man of one book, preserving an 
uninterrupted intercourse with some author whom 
he had chosen as his favorite, saturating his mind 
with the excellences of his genius, and shaping 
his faculties insensibly to himself by his great 
model. Sir William Jones, his biographer tells 
us, “invariably read through every year tle 
works of Cicero, whose life, indeed, was the great 
exemplar of his own.” When Lord Clarendon 
was writing his history ‘he constantly studied 
Livy and Tacitus, in order to acquire the full, 
flowing style of the one, and the portrait-painting 
of the other. Voltaire had usually on his ta 
the Athalie of Racine, and the Petit Careme 0 
Massillon! The tragedies of the one were the 
finest model of French verse, the sermons of the 
other of French prose. The celebrated Bourdalone 
re-perused, every year, Saint Paul, John, Chrys 
ostom, and Cicero. These, says a Freneh critic, 
were the sources of his masculine and_ solid 
eloquence. Grotius had such a taste for Lucan, 
that he always carried a pocket edition about him 
and was often seen to kiss his hand-book with 
the devotion of a true votary. If this anecdot 
true, it is supposed that the elevated scniime i 
the stern Roman were probably the attraction 
the Batavian republican. The favorite author % 
the great Earl of Chatham was Barrow; on ls 
style he had formed his eloquence, and had read 
his great master so constantly as to be able to re 
peat his elaborate Sermons from memory. Lord 
Burleigh always carried Tully's “ Offices’ in 45 
pocket ; Charles V. and Bonaparte had Machiave! 
frequently in their hands; and Davila was the | 
petual study of Johu Hampden, who seemed to 
have discovered in that historian of civil wars 
those which he anticipated in the land of his fath 
ers. But to recur to the question which we have 
just started. The class has not become extinct 
and whilst they may be found in divers ranks ané 
circles, there is only one that can furnish the high 
est and neblest exemplars. Years ago we made 
the aequaintance of such aman. “To-morrow, 
said the venerable Huguenot, “if I live to see it, | 
complete my seventicth year, and with itthe read- 
ing through of my Bible for the fortieth tre, and 
I thank the Lord that by His blessed Spirit it has 
been of eternal profit to my seul.” Vain would 
be the attempt te stop the press in its incessal 
manufactory of a good and evil literature, or to ir 
eumscribe that invisible circle of human kaow' 
edge which is perpetually enlarging itself; but "® 
ble, indeed, is his position, who, amidst the mu‘ 
plicity of books, still continues in this way ‘° be 
the man oF ONE Book. The Christian knows 4 
suredly that the impress of divinity is on its 
pages; every event is there seen by its light from 
God, every doctrine tends to glory Him, and ever! 
precept to bless His creatures. Reader! ask thy- 
self one question ; ART THOU THE MAN oF THI one 
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Horticulture. 


HINTS ON GENERAL PRINCIPLHNS ¢ 
CULTURE. 

* For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and asthe g 
causeth the things that are sown in it to spring forth ; 
Lord God wil! cause righteousness and praise to spring for 
fore all nations.” 





Tue Jateness of the season, and the dripping we 
of the last few weeks, with the rapid developme 
| growth consequent upon it, have clothed the land 
with more than ordinary beauty at the present 


ee 


Nothing can exceed the luxuriance of foliage and 
coloring that the woodland scenes now present, 0 
promise of fruitfulness that awaits the forthco 
harvests of the year. At such seasons the for 
ilustration that the above prophetical sentence po 
ses, strikes the mind with peculiar power; an 1 s! 
lead us to rely with unswerving confidenve upor 
fulfillment of the promises of Him whose eye is ov 
His works. 

Resuming our remarks upon Exoge yous stem 
should state that each additional layer of 
posited under the bark, affords for some 
dium for the transmission of sap, but it gradually | 
dens in the parts nearest to th 
thenceforth becomes impervious or nearly so to fl 





rrowt 


vears the 


center of the tree 


Whilst in the former state, it is called s Ap-o od, or a 
num; when hard, it is denominated heart-wood, or « 
men. The hardening process is gradual, and is 


duced by the filling up of the porous vessels wit! 
fibrous matter deposited by the descend ny sap, thr 
describ 
thus effected, ren 
it much more solid and hard than whilst it retains 
character of sap- wood 


the agency ef the medullary rays (before 
and the consolidation of the wood 


FLORICULTURE, 


The Scarlet Geraniums, of various shades of ¢ 





will now become prominent objects of beauty ir 


flower beds, if well managed. The surface of the 


So eh 


ders should be kept open with the hoe, and the siz 
| the trusses of bloom may be much increased if s 
attention is given to the plants. To effect this, go 


the young branches and at the extremity of man 
them the flower bud will be seen emercing with a 
nute leaf by its side, neither of them bx ig iarger ft 
a three-cent piece, if so lar In this state the 
: should be gently pulled down on one side, and so 
: ken off; care being taken not to injure the bloom | 


By this means the further growth of that shoot wil 


' 
races 


stopped ; for the apparent leaf 
The cCopuse ‘ ‘ 
bloom left on will be larcer and finer « 


1 real LV iF 
| be, that 


msiderably 


point of the stem 
the shoot being thus prevented from elor 
throw out in a few days a shoot from the ney 
low. This process, therefore, not only improves 
bloom, but tends to keep the plant bushy. The var 
“Tom Thumb, not bear 


but on all the numerous 


80 well knew nas d es 
treatment ; 


admirably. 


thers it suce 


GREEN-HOUSE 

The Achimenes, Fuchsias, or other ornaments of 
green-house at this season, wil! derive much benefit t 
having the floor of the house well drenched with v 
the last thing at night. The 
by this will improve both foliage and bloom, 


moist itmmospnere 
and 1 


also to keep down insects Syringing should alsa 
applied as much as may be without injury to the bl 
and with a little tact much may be don: The Fi 
sias will bear it well if the w 
and allowed to fall on them like rain 
their bloom will be 


fected 


iter ist 


unhurt, or at least but litth 


6 A eer 





Potted plants standing out of doers should be w: 
ed to see .hat worms do not them If 


do, the remedy is to water them thoro 


get into 
ighly one 
twice with clear lime water, 
mediately rise to the surface, 
the hand 


solution, and must be used ina cl 


when the worms will 


and m Ly be taken 
Lime water is made by making a satur 
ir state, addit 
fourth part of pure water to it 

KITCHEN 


In transplanting Cabbages and other plants from 


GARDEN 


seed-beds for autumn crops, it is a good practice to 


the roots in a puddle about the consistence of ere 
® made by stirring a spadeful of earth in a p 
© This coats the roots with a mois 


) vents evaporation and supplies 


ul of wa 
t covering, that 
water till they cet ' 
of the soil again 

Herts that are required fos 


| winter should be gat 
3 , 


ry ed and dried just as they come into flower At 
re fully developed, 
P they are then in the best state for preservation. T 


,’ should be gathered when dry, and be spread out 
S 


® time their particular properties 


Nrinace 
} nape, 


affords 


or Spinach, is a 
amost wholesome dish at times « 
M when 
» kinds; the one adapted for the eutum 
Mand the other for the summer To have 
Pperfection, the ground should be hight; sanured 


me 
it will afterwards give carrot or y reot crop w 


green vegetables sre scarce: Ther 


out manure. For winter S| 
ust, and again the middle id end of September 
h deep, and 
the rows When up, t 
apart 
If the soil is light, roll or tread it down 
Keep it well hoed 


Muse take the outer leaves only, 


hoot out and yield 


Succession, in drills a quarter of an in 
wr twelve inches 
plants should be thinned 
"the row 


fore sowing 





between 


out bo ¢ 


and in gathering 


and the plants 










more ina few days B ‘5 
some litter or straw between the rows, and rery t} 
ver the leaves of the grown crop, just re fi 
ets in, they mey be gathered in winter 
a better protection, being removed in mild weather 
For summer Spinach sow three or four 
of March the middle of April 


hoe frequently, which wil! delay the plant 


he middle and 
eed, which they will do when hot weather arriv 
he round-leaved is the summer, and the prickly 
Winter kind. 











Fortign Wiiscellany. 


interesting Reminiscenee.—The eivhty-third 
tversary of the Royal Humane Soci 
n Monday by a banquet, at the London Tavern, wl 
was attended by about 180 of its oldest and 1 
ntial friends The chair wast ken y Mr. Rus 
jurney, the Recorder of Londo 
asts having been drunk, the Chairman gave 
ealth of the Hon. Mr. Dallas the Am n emba 
or, expressing his firm con\ 
f our relations with the great nation her 
peould not admit of being severed by a dest y 
r. Dallas rose to return thanks for the toast, and 
ntiments which accompanied it 
yp ees throughout his land. 
great calamity if two natio 
» the United States of Am rica 
= into collision It was to be hope | that in 
ecrees of Providence there was nothing of that + 
gor the future. There was somethi: : ; 
alning closely to himself that he } 
hat to which their honorable ch 
Fas more ofa public, nation; l 
ighly interesting character : 
Ww words on the subject of their own aseociatiot 
em tell them a little passage of simple poe hal ¢ 
great which might not be alts ve ag mt nter st 
henge os se ae assembled there that night Wd 
coteeh rhe aced under an obdligation to the R 
— (Che lety about eighteen years before he \ 
per which hed fe laughter.) He perceived in t 
Sheen Shaan just been placed before him, that th 
woffa y O66 cases of rescue from death by draw 
= po we tee the agency of that n ble instid 
Wes probable rate of 200 per annum. (Cheers.) Th 
‘ society » Rasga & single individual connected w 
ident © win Ay om be old enough to recolle tt 
a as ‘a ue 1e was about to refer; for if ar 
; u recollect it, it would be the ve 
Get @ " nera 
coo to him, and he was sure that ev 
pak to them t= ea wt one 
ewed frou des og first man whom their asacetat 
75, just after th ] It was near the years 1774 a 
siden e Humane Society had been instit 
operty, abeng man of excellent education, of lar 
th his Seventeen vears of age, was walki 
- Servant on the banks of the Th: ; 
ite brink, and ~ 8 of the Thames ; he ca: 
e weather being unusually war 
. © doff his clothes, ‘and to plan 
He A by a gallant and exeellent swir 
the strear, oh = petty and lustily for the cent 
| & violent cram ‘ aa ae there he was seis 
diately. Hie P, and with one shriek he sunk i: 
ighboryy ervant, distracted, ran toward sui 
that very time, and for t 


buildin A 
tim, ry £. t 
*, the tMplements of the Royal Humane Socie 


z 





which h uid Ww 
It would be a sou 
ns, such as Grreat brit 
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Horticulture. 
HINTS ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CULTURE. 





« For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden 
>| things that are sown in it to spring forth ; 80 the 


eth the t! i 0 ? 
Lord God will cause righteousness and praise to spring forth be 


fore all nations.” 

Thr lateness of the season, and the dripping weather 
ef the last few weeks, with the rapid development of 
onsequent upon it, have clothed the landscape 
re than ordinary beauty at the present time. 
can exceed the luxuriance of foliage and the 


growth c 
with me 
Nothing 
coloring that the woodland scenes now present, or the 
promise of fruitfulness that awaits the forthcoming 
harvests of the year. At such seasons the force of 
iustration that the above prophetical sentence posses- 
ses, strikes the mind with peculiar power ; and should 
lead us to rely with unswerving confidence upon the 
fulfillment of the promises of Him whose eye is over all 
His works. 

Resuming our remarks upon Exogenous stems, we 
should date, Ciel each additional layer of growth de- 
posited under the bark, affords for some years the me- 
dium for the transmission of sap, but it gradually hard- 
dens in the parts nearest to the center of the tree, and 
thenceforth becomes impervious or nearly so to fluids. 
Whilst in the former state, it is called sap-.wood, or a!bur- 
num: when hard, it is denominated heart-wood, or dura- 

en. The hardening process is gradual, and is pro- 

iced by the filling up of the porous vessels with the 
fibrous matter deposited by the descending sap, through 
he agency ef the medullary rays (before described ;) 
ind the ¢ onsolidation of the wood thus effected, renders 


it much more solid and hard than whilst it retains the 


character of sap- wo d 
FLORICULTURE. 
The Scarlet Geraniams, of various shades of color, 


will now become prominent objects of beauty in the 


flower beds, if well managed. The surface of the bor- 
we! 


kept open with the hoe, and the size of 


cses of bloom may be much increased if some 


ittention is given to the plants. To effect this, go over 


the young branches and at the extremity of many of 


them the flower bud will be seen emercing with a mi- 


her of them being larger than 
In this state the leaf 
\ 


should be gently pulled down on one side, and so bro- 


nute leaf by its side, neit 


three-cent piece if so lar 


ken off: care being taken not to injure the bloom bud. 


By this means the further growth of that shoot will be 


pped ; for the apparent leaf in reality embraces the 

of the stem. The consequence will be, that the 

left on will be larger and finer considerably ; and 

the eing tk prevented from elongating, will 

throw t ir few days a shoot from the next leaf be- 

low I pr therefore, not only improves the 

oom, but tends to keep the plant bushy. The variety 

o well ki i Tom Thum! does not bear this 

eatment; | on all the numerous others it succeeds 
I bly 

GREEN-HOUSE 

The Achimenes, Fuchsias, or other ornaments of the 

h eat 3 season, will derive much benefit from 

r the f f the house well drenched with water 


t thing at night. The moist atmosphere caused 


} v1 npr beth foliage and bloom, and tend 
kee ywn insects. Syringing should also be 


may be without injury to the bloom, 


with a little tact much may be done. The Fuch- 


will be it well if the water is thrown upwards 
llowed to fallon them like rain. In that way 
r bloom will be unhurt, or at least but little af- 


ted plants standing out of doors sho ild be watch- 


cd to see hat worms do not get into them. If they 
the remedy is to water them thoroughly once or 


twice with clear lime water, when the worms will im- 
mediately rise to the surface, and may be taken with 
the hand. Lime water is made by making a saturated 
solution, and must be ised ina clear state, ad liny a 
f pure water to it 
KITCHEN GARDEN 

In transplanting Cabbages and other plants from the 
seed-beds for autumn crops, it Is a good practice to dip 
the roots in a puddle about the consistence of cream, 
le by stirring a spadeful of earth in a pail of water 
This ts the roots with a moist covering, that pre- 
8 evapor ation nd supple s water till they ret hold 

e soil again 
Herbs that are required for winter should be gather- 
ind dried just as they come into flower At that 
their parti ir propert re fully developed, and 
V e the 1 the best state for preserv ation They 
ld be gathered when Iry and be spread out thinly. 
Spin or Spinach, isa desirable veget ible, as it 
iorcs most wholesome dish at times of the year 
n green vegetables are scarce. There are two 
kinds: the one adapted for the eutumn and winter use, 
the other for the summer To have this crop in 
tion, the ground should be highly manured, and 
fterward carrot or any root crop with- 
t manur For winter Spinach, sow the end of Aug- 
gain the middle and end of September for 
ceession, in drills a quarter of an inch deep, and ten 


rtwelve inches between the rows 


~\t } 
hts Sh 


yuld be thinned out to eight inches apart in 


the row. If the soil is light, roll or tread it down be- 
fore sowing. Keep it well hoed, and in gathering for 
se take the outer leaves only, and the plants will 
ot out and yield more in a few days. By laying 
litter or straw between the rows, and very thinly 

the leaves of the grown crop, just before frost 


they mey be gathered in winter. Mats afford 
tter protection, being removed in mild weather. 

sow three or four times between 
of March and the middle of April, and 


ently 


mer Spinach 


which will delay the plants running to 


hich they will do when hot weather arrives 


r " 
dhe é ( 


is the summer, and the prickly the 





Foreign Bisrellany. 


ird an- 
yal Humane Society was celebrated 
nquet, at the London Tavern, which 
mut 180 of its oldest and most influ- 
the chair was taken by Mr. Russell 

tl Recorder of Lordon The usual loyal 
drunk, the Chairman gave the 
I] Mr. Dallas, the American embassa- 
1s firm conviction that the closeness 
with the great nation he represented 
tot being severed by a destructive war. 
irn thanks for the toast, and the 
panied it, which he said were 
ghout his land. It would be a source 
imity if two nations, such as Great Britain 
t America, should ever again 
; It was to be hoped that in the 
for the fetuce ence there was nothing of that sort 
r ‘cre was something, however, apper- 
timself that he had to communicate. 


mteresting Reminiseenee.—The eighty-th 


f the | 


} 


Reed e - ‘heir honorable chairman had referred 

aa eee tional, political, and certainly 

: y interesting character. But he wished to say a 
rds ont} hie . -—" ? 

ile Subject of their own association, and 

, _. Passage of simple, unaffected family 

A wy Mmigat not be altogether uninteresting 

et 1 were sembled there that night. Well, 

"> Placed under an obligation to the Royal 

- nf mety about eighteen years before he was 

vers and laughter.) He perceived in the 

oi ; ust been placed before him, that there 

Pra ocr iggh f rescue from death by drawn- 


rough the agency of that noble institu- 


: of 200 per annum. (Cheers.) There 

age a single individual connected with 
Y who could be old enough to recollect the 
whic h he was about to refer; for if any- 
Beentleman o a it, it would be the venerable 
BBs ou would Gan, to him, and he was sure that even 
Stu dhaes pr eh a years short. He wished io 

fe poke ote whom their association 
A775, inet oh sche as near the years 1774 and 
ed. ‘A r the Humane Society had been institut- 


the rat 
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Vou oy . 
S)roperty. ab, e M22 of excellent education, of large 
mith hoe ut “eventeen years of age, was walking 
to ite het. wt on the banks of the Thames; he came 


i Pr yi weather being unusually warm, 
‘ ® doff his clathes, ‘and to plange 
idee echo a gallant and excellent swim- 
the stream, } ‘t boldly and lustily for the center 
th i, but before he got there he was seized 
mediately, yy apo and with one shriek he sunk im- 
neighboring bn ee distracted, ran toward some 
et time, the mune At that very time, and for the 
‘mplements of the Royal Humane Society, 
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the river 


Violent c 


When up, the 





| the grappling irons, the drags, the boats, were accessi- 


ble. These were put into immediate requisition, and 
the alarm having been given, the young man was taken 
from the water. Le to the usage of the time 
he was rolled upon the bridge, and rescued, resuscitat- 
ed, and restored by the agency of that institution. 
(Cheers.) That was in 1774 or 1775. He was then 
seventeen years of age. Five years after that young 
man was rescued, he married in the county of Devon, 
and in the course of a few years he went in search of 
his patrimonial estates in Jamaica, and found that they 
had been dissipated by a steward, into whose hands 
they had been entrusted. He went with his wife to 
the United States, where he arrived in 1783, just at the 
close of the revolutionary war. That young man, thus 
rescued from a watery grave, applied himself at once 
to the study of the law. He rose in the profession. 
He became the associate of Washington, of Jefferson, 
of Madison. He became, himself, one of the most con- 
spicuous counsel of the United States of America; an 
admirable, if not, in that country, an unequaled writer, 
and a distinguished politician. Ife at length filled the 
office of treasurer ef America. (Hear, hear.) That 
young man, that counsel, that author, who had been 
rescued by the Royal Humane Society, who became the 
head of a numerqus family, whose descendants were 
now well known throughout the United States of Amer- 
ica—that young man, he might say without any feeling 
of vanity—that young man was his own father. (Tre- 
mendous cheering.) He died some thirty years ago ; 
and, during his life, he referred to the Royal Humane 
Society as one founded on the noblest principles, and 
which was carried out with an erergy proportioned to 
its excellence. (Cheers.) He had heard of the merits 
of the Society from others, and had thought that this 
little piece of family history might not be unpleasing to 
them (Loud cheers.) He hoped it might tend to en- 
courage their noble exertions, and to promote the use- 
fulness of so admirable an association. (Cheers.) 


Moravian Missions la Mengolla.—Early in 1851, 
it occurred to the Moravian couumunity of Hernhutt that 
the Mongolian races had as yet been unvisited by mis- 
sionaries. They resolved to remedy the deficiency, 
and the lot fell on two of the brethren, M. Pagell of 
Stettin, and M. Heyde of Middle Silesia. They ac- 
cepted the duty “ gladly,”’ and after a few months spent 
in diligent study of Mongolian, they arrived, via Eng- 
land, in Calcutta. In January, 1854, they had reached 
Kotgurh, whence they hoped, via Ladakh, to penetrate 
into Mongelia. There they remained twelve montis, 
studying Thibetan, a language necessary not for their 
mission, but for their journey to the mission-ficld They 
left Kotgurh in March, and by June had arrived, by 
Kaliee, Lahol, and Sangskar, at Leh, the point beyond 
which the British Government is powerless. There 
they were informed that their next step lay through 
Radox, a Thibetan province, never traversed by Earo- 
peans. Permission to enter the territory was of 
course refused, but official difficulties do not jretard 
Hernhutters. They pressed on, 
stopped by force by the Chinese authorities, that they 
returned, via Spiti and Runawur, to Kotgurh. There 
they awaited instructions from Hernhutt. The Society 
ordered them to remain, to acquire Thibetan perfectly, 
to translate the Scriptures inte that tongue, and, if 
possible, hereafter to penetrate into Great Thibet. 
They settled, therefore, in  Lahol, built a 
bungalow, and established schools. And there, at 
the top of the highest Himalayas, beyond 
all civilization, ard almost beyond the ken 
of civilized men, the. two Hernhutters remain, 
teaching, preaching, spreading everywhere at once ed- 
ucation and the light of the Christian faith. Now aud 
then a traveler struggles up to their mountain seat to 
find a dawning civilization beyond the range even of 
geographers. One such visitor has told us how he 
thought, “ with some emotion, of those two Moravian 
missionaries who have pitched their tents in Lahol, 
and given themselves up to preaching the faith which 
they hold, in regions where they may safely boast 
that they are not ‘laboring in other men’s line of 
things made ready to their hand.’” All missionaries 
may, as a rule, claim credit for readiness to go to un- 
frequented parts of the earth; and if this be praise, 
these good Moravians may be considered missionaries 
of the missionaries. They have taken up their station, 
are learning the language, something which we Hin- 
dostani talkers dream not of, and are quietly concili- 
ating the people. Whatever may be their success in 
their particular object, it is impossible to think with- 
out interest of those two sentinels posted in the very 
extremest face of the civilized world. The great tide 
of European life, and energy, and knowledge which is 
ever flowing from the heart, the great western capitals, 
is carried in a still diminishing stream to distant Asia ; 
it travels up to the north-west; it trickles into the 
Himalaya Mountains ; and here, in a wild region far 
beyond the most remote outlying European hill station, 
beats its lust faint pulse. In a small house in Lahol 
may be found European manners, the European face, 
Western learning, and the Christian religion. Leaving 
these behind, how many thousand miles might -we 
proceed northward, before finding the other end of the 
chain; before stumbling on the first Russian peasant 
who might claim, in some imperfect degree, to repre- 


sent Europe.—Friend of India 
The Church of England on Preaching.—There 
was a curious discussion in the House of Lords on 


Thursday night last, upox the subject of preaching in 
the Church of England. Your readers are probably 
aware, that for a few weeks past religious services have 
been held in Exeter Hall, where large audiences were 
collected, by the announcement that bishops and other 
dignitaries of the Church of England were to conduct 
the services. This was not at all to the taste of the High 
Churchmen; and accordingly Lord Dungannon took 
the new Bishop of London to task for permitting such 
illegal proceedings in his diocese. Bishop Tait acquit- 
ted himself with admirable spirit on the occasion; and 
while he avowed that if there had been illegality, he 
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and it was not till | 


| electro-metric repeater 


| the course of the lecture in the 


would very reluctantly have brought himself to inter- 
| lose.” 


fere with a work which was so substantially good and 
church-like, he showed that there was no illegality in 


, the matter at all, and that the promoters of these meet- 


ings were doing no more than the law allowed them. 
Lord Kinnaird, on his part, bore testimony to the suc- 
cess as well as the legality of these meetings ; stating, 
from his own observation, that a large proportion of the 


| congregation consisted of workingmen. The Archbishop 


of Canterbury rose to add the weight of his authori- 
ty in favor of the work; but the High Churchmen by 
this time had enough of it; and with singular inde- 
cency they attempted to stop him as out of order. Now, 
as it is well known, though the rules of order in their 
Lordships’ House are very precise, yet there is no indi- 
vidual invested with the power to enferce them. There 
is neo Speaker, as in the House of Commons ; for 


though the Lord Chancellor presides, aad puts the | 


questions formally to the House, yet he has no more 
power to decide a point of order than any other Peer. 
That is reserved in the hands ef the whole House, and 
even in such a simple matter as the deciding the order 
of speakers, it must in the last resort be done by a di- 
vision. It has happened more than once, when two 
Peers got up together, and neither would give way, that 
motions are made that one or the other shall be heard ; 
and if they are very obstinate, the result must be a di- 
vision. It did not come to such an extremity in the case 
of the Archbishop. Lord Campbell moved that he be 
heard, which was acreed to without further debate ; 
but his Lordship, to the amusement of the House, af- 
terwards stated that his courtesy toward the Archbishop 
bad lost him his opportunity of presenting a petition, 
the time for that having gone by in the discussion. 


Lord Ortord.—Lord Orford writes to the Morning 
Post saying, that the paragraph purporting to be a re- 
ply from his Lordship to the Secretary of the Norwich 
Bible Society, is a “ rechauffe of a lie, circulated some 
thirty years sinee in a London journal, as a hoax, I pre- 
sume, upon the editor.” 


Decrease of Drunkenness in London.—The Econ- 
omtst publishes a lengthened retarn, from which it ap- 
pears that in 1831 there were taken into custody for 
drunkenness 31,353, of whom 4,379 were convicted. In 
1832 the apprehensions were somewhat more numer- 
ous, but the committals were fewer. In 1833 there 
was a decrease in both, the numbers being 29,380 and 
4,541. In 1839 the apprehensions were 21,269, but the 
law must have been administered more strictly, for the 
convictions had risen to-9,374. In 1845 the numbers 
were 10,890 and 3,163. In 1845 they were 9,769 and 
1,642. 

The Original Locomotive Engine.—The Stockton 
and mys yam Railway, the earliest in the kingdom, 
having Been opened in Septeinber, 1825, still possesses 
its first engine, now a rather antiquated looking piece 
of workmanship. It is about to be placed on a pedestal 
in front of the Darlington Railway Station ; and on 
Saturday a meeting was held on the proposed site, where 
amidst music and the firing of cannon, Mr. Pease, 
M.P., laid the foundatien stone. 


Buskin.—Mr. Ruskin has not been elected to the 
Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, as was expected ; 
he was not even put in nomination. The fortunate 
candidate is Mr. fiatthew Arnold, the son of the late 
Dr. Arnold, and late a Fellow of Oriel. Mr. Arnold has 
already proved by practice his knowledge of the theory 
of Poetry, and his election gives great satisfaction to 
the general body of the University. 


Tke Bishop of London and the Tractarians.— 
On Sunday last the Bishop of London preached in the 
Puseyite church of St. Barnabas, Knightsbridge. The 
Right Rev. Prelate denounced, in terms of the most 
uncompromising kind, the peril as well as the folly of 
substituting a mere ritualism for the great verities of 
the Gospel,—those cardinal truths which can alone 
regenerate the nature and save the soul ; and then, in 
explicit and emphatic language, he charged the parties 
conducting public worship in that place, and those who 


_ took part in its Popish mummeries, with being guilty 


of the offenses which he had pointed eut. 
Gates of Rerteh—On Monday last “The Iron 


| Gates of Kertch,” in the Sea of Azoff, captured oe 


the late war with Russia, passed along the Newpo 
Abergavenny, and Hereferd, and the Gloucester and 
Hereford railways, consigned to the care of a gentle- 
man near Ross, by Dr. M’Pherson, ef London. 
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The Ev lical Alliance Deputation to Berlia. 
—We learn the Times’ Berlin correspondence 
that the Rev. Carr Glyn, Rev. Dr. Steane, and Rev. 
Hermann Schmettan, the deputation sent from En- 
— to arrange for the Berlin autumnal Conference, 

ave arrived in that capital, and had an audience with 
the King on the 15th to present their address. The 
King took them to a private room, where he conversed 
with them most affably for some time, keeping the 
court waiting for dinner for an hour. The writer in- 
timates that the whole affair was perfectly unknown at 
the palace. The countenance extended by the King to 
the Alliance is purely a personal affair, and all appear- 
ance of official intervention during the intended Con- 
ference will be avoided. 


Ignorance in France.—An analysis of a late report 
of the population of France shows a remarkable degree 
of ignorance on the part of the people of that country. 
Out of 513,326 individuals joined together in the 
bands of wedlock, only 170,172 husbands were capable 
of signing their names upon the register; 86,491 
could not even read! 140,540 women declared they 
could neither write nor read. The writer of the Jour- 
nal des Debats remarks upon this point, that “in the 
country that calls itself the most enlightened in the 
world, far more than one-third of the women murried 
in 1853 knew neither how to read nor to write !” 


Prayer Book.—The Union (Puseyite) says: “We 
have good authority for stating that a plan is being 
organized by the Evangelical section, under the sanc- 
tion of some of the recently appointed bishops, for an 
alteration and improvement of the Prayer Book. We 
have as yet been unable to Jearn the particular manner 
in which this will be attempted, but petitions to Parlia- 
ment are to be presented in abundance.” 


A Liberal Priest.—The Ami de la Religion states - 


that the Rev. Father De Wattewl, of the Society of 
Jesus, has, by his will, bequeathed to the Canton of 
Berne the greater portion of his patrimopial inheri- 
tance, which amounts to more than 100,000 francs, 
($20,000,) to be distributed by the Cantonal Government 
—the majority of whom are Protestants—amongst the 
poor and indigent of all sects and creeds, without any 
distinction. 

Drunkenness in Glasgow.—Saturday evening pre- 
sented a similar disgusting scene to that we recorded 
this day fortnight. Up till four o'clock on Sunday 
morning persons in all stages of intoxication continued 
to be brought into the Central Police office, and no few- 
er than forty cases of disorderly conduct were booked 
for Monday's court. These of course are exclusive of 
the incapables dismissed after obtaining a night's 
snooze in the cells —Glasgow Herald. 

Denominations In London.—In Low's * Hand- 
Book to Places of Worship in London,” there is a list 
of three hundred and seventy-one churches and chapels 
in connection with the Establishment. The number of 
church sittings, according to Mr. Mann, is 409,184. 
The Independents have about 140 places of worship, 
and 100,436 sittings ; the Baptists, 130 chapels, and 
accommodations for 54,234; the Methodists, 154 chap- 
els, 60,696 sittings ; the Presbyterians, 23 chapels, and 
18,211 sittings ; the Unitarians, 9 chapels, and about 
8,800 sittings; the Roman Catholics, 35 chapels, and 





35,994 sittings; 4 Quaker chapels, with sittings for | 


3,151; the Moravians have 2 chapels, with 1,100 sit- 
tings; the Jews have 11 synagogues, and 3,642 sit- 
tings ; and there are 94 chapels belonging to the New 
Church, the Plymouth Brethren, the Irvingites, the 
Latter-day Saints, Sardemanians, Lutherans, French 
Protestants, Greeks, Germans, Italians, which chapels 
have sittings for 18,833. , 


Electric Ulumination.—A few weeks since, some 
experiments on electric illumination were made at 
Paris, surpassing ali that had before been done. The 
success was due to an electric regulator invented by 
MM. Lacasszgne «and Thiers, called by them an 
The inventors placed four of 
their lamps on the Are de Triomphe de I’Etoile, and 
projected the light at night on the Champs Elysees, 
toward the Place de la Concorde, and a second on the 
avenues of Neuilly or de 'Imperatrice, the change hav- 
ing been made because of the numerous gas-lichts on 
the Champs Elysees. These gas-lights were made 
to look dull and smoky, yet diminished the effect of 
the electric light; but in the avenues of I’Imperatrice 
the lights presented intense brilliancy. 

Each lamp was sustained by means of sixty of Bun- 
sen’s pairs, and furnished with a spherical reflector of 
metal, or of glass silvered by a battery.—Scientific 
Amer.can 

Extraordinary Longevity.—On Tuesday last, in 
of Natural Sci- 
ence, in the New College, Edinburgh, Professor Flem- 
ing exhibited a sea Anemone, in full health, although 
in the twenty-ninth year of its captivity, It was taken 


class 


from the rocks at North Berwick, in August, 1828, by | 


the late Sir John Grahatn Dalyell, Bart., by whom it 
was kept until his death in 1851. 
termed ActTinea me sembryanthemum, and is the in- 
dividual figured by Sir John, in his valuable work, 
* Rare and Remarkable Animals of Scotland,” vol. ii, 
plate xlv p.209. When taken from the rocks, it was 
considered by its captor to be about seven years old. 
The Exeluded M. P.s.—The Times, commenting 
on the number of well-known members who are with- 
out seats, says: ‘ There will be a Parliament out of 
doors, and a strong cry for reform may be expected. 


A moderate measure will not satisfy the excluded, and | 


the longer they wait the less easy they will be to please ; 
but there are some reasons for a little breathing time 


Firstly, we have a good many other things to do be- | 
sides polishing up an old constitution ; and, in the | 


second place, as a new Reform Act of serious charac- 
ter must be foll6wed immediately by a dissolution, a 
comprehensive measure is wanted, and if there must 
be a pause of a year or two before the measure can 
be brought into form, it ought to gain instead of 


Railway Employees.—A return just published 
shows that there are 138.590 persons empleyed on the 
railroads of the United Kingdom. Of these, 108,228 
are employed in England and Wales, 16,935 in Scot- 
land, and 13,427 in Ireland. The length of lines open 
last June was 8,506 miles, against 8.116 in 1855, and 
the total length of line authorized at the end of June 
last was 12,897 miles 


Postage.—There are 10,866 post-offices, in Great 
Britain, and through them four hundred and seventy- 
eight million letters were di-tribated last year, in the 
proportion of twenty to each inhabitant of England, six- 
teen in Scotland, and seven in Ireland. 


Post.offices in €anada.—The Postmaster-General’s 
Report shows the number of post-oflices to have in- 
creased from 601 in 1851 to 1,875—more than there are 
in the whole of Great Britain and [reland—in 1855. 
This single fact, that 2,000,000 of people here have 
mote post-offices than the home population of 28,000,- 
000 have, will serve to show how erroneous are the 
ideas of want of accommodation of this kind in Cana- 
ada which up to a late period prevailed in England. 
Add to this that we have newspapers printed twice a 
day, morning and evening, and many a false idea about 
the wilderness condition of Canada will be removed. 
The number of letters passing through our post-offices 
in 1856 was about 7,500,000. The revenue of the de- 
partment last year was £94,550.—Canadian News. 


French Servants,—It appeared from Mr. Brown’s 
statement that there were nearly one million female 
servants in the kingdom, including more than one hun- 
dred thousand in London, and out of these ten thousand 


were always out of place or changing their situations.” 


Great numbers of these young women who were 
brought up in orphan asylums, parochial, national, Brit- 
ish, industrial, or Sunday schools, had no relatives in 
London, and the * Homes” would shield them from the 
numerous temptations of the city. About six thousand 
had already been received at the Homes, thirty thousand 
had registered free of expense, and the greater part of 
them had been previded with situations. A list of sub- 
scriptions was presented, amounting to about £120. 
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| But the great and leading aim of the editors and proprietor of 


The Independent is to make a 

RELIGHIOUS JOURNAL, 
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A large stock of their new Books just received, among which 
are— 





Little Cider Merchant $0 30 | I'll doas I please 16 
English Nellie, or Glimpses Hlome Scenes. we 

of Beggar Life 50 | Day of Adventures , “ee 
Drops from Wellspring 30 | Twilight Hours meee” ae 
Gems for Sabbath Sehools.. 33 | Two Mile-stones......4... 25 
Wallamannumps, or Tri- Eether....... jiscne a ae 

umphs of Religious Mother’s Stories : — 

Principles 40 | Aunt Rachei’s Hints....... 12 
Right and Wrong Giving 33 | Where Lies the Fault?.... 16 
Willis Howard. - 26 | Lawrence Monroe. -.. 5 





Catalogues furnished on applieation. 

In addition to these Publications, we have always on hand a 
large assortment of the Books of other Societies and individual 
Publishers, adapted to Sunday-school Libraries 443-418 


“ Think of Living.” New Volumes ! 
UR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS. 





LIFE ILLUSTRATED; a First-Class Pictorial Family Paper 
devoted to News, Literature, Science, the Arts; to Entertaia- 
ment, Improvement, and Progress. A large, handsome quarto 
Published weekly at $2ayear. $1 for halfa year 


New Volumes of the following begin with the July Number 

THE WATER CURE JOURNAL, devoted to Hydropathy, its 
Phi'osopby and Practice; Physiology, Anatomy, and the Laws 
of Life and Health. Illustrated, Monthly, $1 a year. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ; Gives Practical Instrue- 
tions to Learners, with Directions for the Cultivation and Im- 
provement of Mankind. Illustrated. $1 a year. 





For Tur&e DoLiars, all three Journals will be sent a year. Ad- 
dress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
447-445 308 Broadway, New York. 


A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEA- 
s SIDE 


LEAF AND FLOWER PICTURES, 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

Small 4to, with Six Beautiful Colored Illustrations. $1 25. 

“It is a beautiful volume, and contains full instructions as te 
the time and manner of gathering, pressing, and preserving 
leaves, grasses, flowers, mosses, and aleo as to the ornamental 
usesto which these may be put. This will be a eapital com- 
panion for visitors to the country at this season, opening to 
them a source of recreation at once essential, instructive, and 
beautiful.”— Independent. g 

Just published by 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 

Bz On the receipt of the price, a copy will be sent by mail. 
pre-paid. The money may be sent at the Publisher's risk, aad 
the fractions of the dollar in postage stamps. 416-448 


DRY GOODS. 


M = NoS FURNISHING GOODS 


1 vol. 





= 





KETCHAM, HILLER & MERSEREAWU, 


Successors to 


6. B. HATCH & OO., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 


99 CHAMBERS STREET, 


(€Gorner of Church street,) 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


¥Z Depot of the 





423-tfx “GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS.” 
97 LITCHFIELD & BRADY, 97 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
w MEN’S w 
I FURNISHING GOODS, I 
L and L 
Manufacturers of the 
% CURRED YOKE SHIRTS. = 
5 ie I 
All goods warrarted as represented. 

A pe ME, A 
M 97 William street, M 
New York. 
®t. 431-456 St. 











FINANCIAL. | 


BANKING AND COLLECTION OFFICE. 
>See WEED & BARTLETT, 


54 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE 6. SMALLEY. WM. 0. WEED. ALFRED W. BARTIONT. 


Sa WILL GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE NEGOTI- 
ation of Notes and Loans; also to the purchase and sale of 
STOCES and BONDS, at the Brokers’ Board, 

STRICTLY ON COMMISSION. 
Having prompt and reliable correspondents, will megociate and 
at es cee ed eet 
States Canades—at the lewest Tates 
New York, Jan. 31, 1857. 








MOSES TAYLOR, Eeq., 
WM. B. ASTOR. a i New York. 


Special pains will be bestowed upor 


Eighth Page—Kuitor’s Table, City News, and the latest For- 


discontinuance, and payment of all arrearages, is received, as | 


£ | 
RENEWALS.—Persons wishing to renew their subscriptions 


Some have authority to eollect from new subscribers | 


Each number | 


Offer for sale a fall and fresh assortment of the latest styles f 





LOOKING-GLASSES. 





KIMBALL, WHITTEMORE & CO., 
0. 360 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
Manufacturers of LOUK/NG-GLASSES of every variety 
and dealers in French and German Looking-(}lass Plates ; Amer 
jean, German and Freneh Plate, Picture. and Window Giass- 
Cornice 


and Mouldings efal kinds; Marble Siabs and Brackets: 


Mantel! anc ter Glasses 4 

Faney Tabies. Gold Leaf, Gilders’ Whiting ana Glue, &o.. &e 

Portrait and Picture Frames made t order. 

We keep constantly for sale a choiee selection of (8 Paintings 
from distinguished Artists. 

In extent and variety our stoek is equal t) any in Mie crty, ana 
our fdvilities for the mannfacture and sale of pwods, at the 

Lowest Possibie I rices, 


| eae by those of any other Myuse tn the 
tee. 


rtd 
kt -472 


Lecking Glasses, , Pierure Frames. 





OUNTRY TRADE SUPPLIED.—NUS. 3%, 
390, and 392 Greenwich street, corner of Beach #' New 
bs HORAGE V. S1¢@L) 





EDUCATION. 


HE FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
at Norwichtown, Ct., wiil re-open May Stk. For sireelars 
apply to the Prineipal, Mrs. J. F. MACKIE, Norwiehtown, Gt. 
138-451*e 











GOLDEN HILL INSTITUTE.” 
CLASSICAL, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 


Boarding-School, loeated at Bridgeport, Conn. Rey.G. | 


B. DAY, M. A., Prind@pal. 

Term of 22 weeks commences April 27th. Priee $140 for Sam- 
mer Term—one-half payable in advance. A liberal discount 
made to indigent young men of unquestionable character. 

References—Faculty of Walle College. 436 487 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
AVEN, BACON & CO., (SUCCBSSORS TO BA- 
, CON & RAVEN) Piano Forte Manufaeturers. Wareroom 
No. 135 Grand street, near Broadway, where a full assorsment 


of Instruments, exdlusively of our own Manufacture, may be 
found. Warranted in every respeet. 439-499 


H. CHAMBER®’ PIANOS AND MELODEONS, 
e Nos. 8 and 10 Bible House, Astor Place, corner of Fourth 
avenue, New York (formerly Dubois & Stodart ; Dubois, Bacoa 
& Chambers.) The oldest establishment, and a reliable place te 
purehase. Each Pianoforte warranted in every respect. Pianos 
exchanged and hired. Seeond-hand Pianos, of different makes, 
for sale low. Liberal discount to clergymen and professors. 
444-469 











PIANO FORTES AT BARGAINS. 


ALLET;, DAVIS & COS, HAINES BROS., 
and other Boston and New York Pianos, constituting the 
largest and best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, 
can always be seen at my ware-roems. Second-hand Pianos, 
from $20 to $175. MELODEONS, cheap. New Pianos To Let, 
AND SENT APPLIED ON PURCHASE. 
T. 8. BERRY. Marble Building, 
458 Broadway, corner Grand street 


THO WANTS A CHEAP PIANO? 
The Subseriber has for years been engaged in the pur- 
ehase and sale of PIANOS, HARPS, MELODEONS, GUITARS, 
ORGANS, MUSIC, etc., and being a Practical Musivsian, 
given entire satisfaction. He buys directly from the manufactu 
rers; and is thereby relieved from heavy rents, and other expen- 
ses. Every instrument sold by him receives his personal aiten 
tion, and is warranted not only as to gua’ity,but as being cheaper 
than it can be procured at any wholesale house in America. A 
printed list of prices, accompanied by the mest unquestionable 
references, will be sent, free of charge to all parts of the world 
on application te 
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JAMES M. EDNEY, 
56 John st.. New Yor’ 


AFON & HAMLIN’s HARMONIUMS.—THE 

undersigned is sole agent in New Work for the sale of these 
elegant Parlor and Church instruments. 80 highly recommended 
by THaLberc and W. Mason. Mason & Hamlin’s Melodeons from 
$69 to $200. Mason & Hamlin’s Harmoniums, with six and 
eight stops, one and two books of keys. with and without pedal 
bass, from $200 to $400. Mason and Hamlin’s instruments have 
been awarded the Highest Premiums, goid and eilver medals and 
diplomas at every fair in which they have been exhibited. 

447-452 8. T. GORDON, 297 Broadway 


TO x 
INSURANCE. 
ee FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
4 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
This Company insures ail kinds of Buildings, Household 


Furniture, Merchandise, Vesselain Port, and other property, 
against loss by fire 








DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE 8. DOUGHTY, EUGENE PLUNKETT, 
President, Vice-President, 
Frederick Pentz, J.T. B Maxwell, 


Jacob Little, 

Richard F. Carman. 

Marshall 0. Roberts, 

Ambrose C. Kingsland, 

John R. Peters, 

Ramsay Crooks, 

Frederic De Peyster, 

E. K. C:lins, 

Alfred Plunkett, 

John Garcia, 

Daniel Richards, 

G. W. Burnham, 

Wm. H. Johnson, 

Henry L. Hoguet, 

Joannes Gourd, 

L. E. Lahens, 

S. J. Pardessus, 

George B. Morewood. 

HENRY QUACKENDBOSS, Secretary. 
417-495X 


Ab’m Van Santvoord, 
William A. S. Van Duger, 
Robert Hogan, 
Hiram Anderson, 
Waldo Hutchins, 
Charles B. Hart, 
Howard C. Cady, 
Edouard Bossange, 
William Ferdon, 

F. J. Hesford, 
Anson Livingston, 
Robert W. Mead, 
Charles Sagory, 

Jobn Ewen, 

Charles B. White, 

P. K. Francis, 

John H. Brower, 


1857. 


May, 
i UMBULDT FIRE INSURANCE 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Boorman, 
Samuel Slean, 
Joshua I. Bates, 
A. B. Strange, 
C. B. Caldwell, 
W. H. MeConnel, 
James McKaye, 
8S. Nelson Davis, 
George W. Parsons, 
George Barnes, 
Edward Bridge, Henry L. Barr, 
Andrew Comstock, W. D. Thompson 
JOUN RANKW, President 


COMPANY. 
YORK. 


Jobn Rankin, 
Samuel P. Holmes, 
Anson G. Phelps, 
Charles Christmas, 
George H. Ellery, 
Alfred Large, 
Walter S. Griffith, 
J.8. T. Stranahan, 
Lowell Helbrook, 
Henry J. Baker, 
Jobn Armstrong, 
D. R. Stanford, 


William L. King, 
William A. Kobbs, 
George Bulpin, 
Nathan Lane, 
Solomon Freeman, 
Ebenezer Beadleston, 
Moses A. Hopp ck, 
William C. Bowers, 
Wiilard M. Newell, 
William Allen, 


WiLtiaM Mciiiean, Secretary, 


AEX. Witky, Jk., Ase’t Secretary. 
1} OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK.—OFFICE, NO. 4 WALL STREET. 

This Company eontinues to Insure Buildings, Merchandise, 
Ships in Port and Cargoes, Household Furniture and Personal 
Property generally, against loss or damage by Fire, on favorable 
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terms. -Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
Capital Stock (all paid).... bod dese seus Queepee 
Surplus over.......... --+. 250,000 


Wiitiam G. Lambert, George D. Morgan, 
Lacius Hopkins, Theo. McNamee, 
Chas. J. Martin, Richard Bigelow, 
A. F. Willmarth, Oliver E. Wood, 
George C. Collins, 
PD. N. Barney, 
Thomas Messenger, 
Wm. H. Mellen, 
Charles B. Hatch, 
Bb. Watson Bull 

L. Atterbury, Jr., 
Lucien D. Comar 
Homer Morgan 
Levi P. Stone. 
James Humphrey, 


Jesse Hoyt, 
Wm. Sturgis, Jr., 
Lyman Cooke, 
Alfred 8. Barnes, 
Curtis Noble, 
John B. Hutchinson, 
Stephen Paul, 
Chas. P. Baldwin, 
H. Gilbert Ely, 
Amos T. Dwight, 
Jobn R. Ford, 
Sidney Mason, 
Geo. T. Stedman, 
Cephas H. Norton, Jokn W. Whittock, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Cyrus Yale, Jr., 
CHARLE# J. MARTIN, President, 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 


Roe Lockweoé , 
John G. Nelson, 
Levi P. Morton, 
Geo. Pearee, 

Ward A. Work, 

1. H. Frothingham, 
Chas. A. Bulkley, 
James Low, 


J. MALYON SMITH, Seeretazy. 435-403¢ 
CONTINENTAL 
ge 5 8 4528 2 B&F A. Fy 
OFFICE—18 Wall street 
Cask Ougieal. .... ...00<+¢esesceses 8599,098 
POLICY HOLDERS 
PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS TO THE EXTENT OF 


seventy-five Per Cent. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President 

4. A. Low, Charles H. Booth, Charles Lamson, 
Thomas Tileston, Thomas Smull, John D. Mairs, 
George Griswold.Jr.,James A. Edgar, John W. Shenek, 
Chas. M. Connolly, Lawrence Turnure, David Lane, 
James Freeland,. Henry Eyre, Wm. M. Richards, 
Lowell Holbrook, Henry C. Bowen, Geo. 5. Stephenson, 
Samuel! D. Babcock. Aurelius B. Hull, John B. Wright, 
Wn. V. Brady, Bradish Johnson. Geo. W. Lane, 
A. Studwell, Wilson G. Hunt, Wm. W. Stone, 
Wm. H. Swan, Thomas Fraser, Horace B. Claflin, 
John KE. Earle, 8. B. Chittenden, D. H. Arnold, 
Danl. W. Teller, John Caswell, J. H. Ransom, 
Sheppard Gandy, Edmund M. Young, Hiram Barney, 
Wm. M. Vail, Wellington Clapp, Joseph Battell, 
Jokn Paine, Lycurgus Edgerton, Robt. H. MeCurdy. 
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HE 
T SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Chief Office for the United States, 71 Wall street, New York 
Capital, $2,500,000. 
GUARANTEE FUND, $346,000, 

Deposited with Comptroller of the State, and Trustees in the 
@ity of New York. Losses paid by the Sosiety in the United 
States, to 31st Dec , 1856, $732,950. 

CNITED STATES OARD OF LOCAL 
Aquilla G. Stout, Paul Spofford, Caleb Barstow, 
Henry Ludlam, Rebert J. Dillon, B. F. Wheelwright, 
John P. Nesmith, Jas. W. Gerard, Jr., C. KE. Habicht, 

John G. HoWrooke. 

Bankers.—Tas Laatuer Manoracturers’ Bang, New York. 

Solicitor for the United States.—Roprrt J. Dittow, New York. 

Consulting Counsel. —J. W. GErRagp, New York. 

C. E. HABIOHT & J. G. HOLBROOKE, General Agents, 
To whom applications for insu-ance and agencies are to be ad- 
dressed 435-460X 


__ MISCELLANEOUS. 


JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 


M A Ww Y & cL BWwWit 
(LATE JACKSOK & MANY,) 

150 Bowery, corner of Breome St. New York, 
Have on hand one of the largest and most beautiful assortments 
of Jewelry ever offered to the publie, which they are determined 
to sell at such prices as will make it an object for those 


DIRECTORS, NEW YORE. 











to purchase to give them a eall. Their stock eonsistsin part 
Diamond Ear Rings, Diamond Pins, 
Ladies’ Gold Setts, Gold Vest Chains, 
i VY weer Gold Vest Seals, 
ins and Brace! 
Ww mi Geld Fon Seals, 


And an extensive assortment of every d pes A 
particular 


They would call attention to their aseertment ef 


are warranted ; also Silver Tea Sette, Bpoons, Forks, &e. 
MANY & LEW. 


| Fulton Ferry ; 


Hi EALTHY 


wa FALTHY 


68) 


his office, (the residence of the late Dr. W. C 
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LOVE ING-GLASSES. 
W. MERRIAM, 130 CHATHAM STRBPET, 
e (Established 36 years,) 
Manufactures and offers fer sale the following assortment of 
LooxinG-Giasses, &c., 
1,(00 Larcg, Ricuty Orwamenrsp, GrLt AND Piain 
21,000 0. G. Band-polished Mahogany, all sizes. 
230,000 Béevil, of the various sizes. 
6,000 Plain Give GLasens OF ALi Size. 
200 Barrels each of Glue and fine Whiting. 
Pieture-Glass of all sizes, 200 Packs of Gold-leaf and Looking- 
Glass Plates of every size, French and German. Gma@ AND OPHER 
MouLpINGs oF PIrreRENT wiptHs. Paintings and Frames of all 
descriptions. @@” The above goods are mostly imported or man- 
ufactured fer Cash, and will be sold at priees greatly advanta- 
geous to purchasers, City or County close buyers. 420-480Pet 


CHURCH BELLS. 
ENRY N. BOOPER & CO. CONTINUE THE 
Bell Founding busi stablished by them in 1825. 
Chimes, Peals, and single bells cast to eorrect musical notes in 
the most perfect manner. Orders solicited. 
Boston, 1857. 429-480e 


SOMETHING NEW. 


R. te 


BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUOS. 
Manufactured from Common Salt. 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST SALERATUS 
is prepared entirely different from other Saleratus. 
All the deleterious matter extracted in such a 
manner as to produce Bread, Biscuit, and all kinds 
of Cake, without containing a particle of Salera- 
tus when the Bread or Cake is baked ; thereby pro- 
ducing wholesome results. Every particle of Sal- 
eratus is turned to gas and passes through the 
Bread or Biscuit while Baking, consequently 
AND | nothing remains but common Salt, Water and 
i Flour. You will readily perceive by the taste of | 
/() this Saleratus that it is entirely different from 
| other Saleratus. When you purchase one paper 
| you should take the old paper with you, and be 
| very particular and get the next exaetly like the 
first. (name and picture, twisted Loaf Bread, with 
> | a glass of effervescing water on the top, as you see 
(68 | im the bill.) 
Full directions for making Bread with Sour 
AND | Milk and Cream Tartar, and all kinds of Pastry ; 
| also for making Soda Water ; also directions for 
making Seidlits Powders, wil! acoompany each 
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lad lw 
70) | package. BT.BABBITT, | 10 
Nos. €6 and 70 Washington st., New York, 
| 448tfX and No. 38 India st., Boston i 


FOR SALE OR TO LET, IN BROOKLYN, 
the very desirable Dwelling, No. 55 Sands st., near tne 
pleasant neighborhood and healthy locality ; has 


juet been put in fine order ; three-story brick, withiron v°randa 
three rooms deep, and modern improvements; was built by 
days’ work for owner’s use. Also, the large two-story frame 
House, with double attic, No. 51 Sands st., extra size. Lot now 
rentei till May, 1858. The House No. 53, rented till May, 
1658, forming together a property renting fer $1,900 per annam. 
These Houses can be had together. or separately, on liberal terms. 
Apply to S. W. SMITH, No. 53 Sands st., or to No. 534 Broad- 
way. 447-445 
313 J*"** P**** 313 
e e e 
THE PERFECTION AIN- 





R"™ D. 
ed in the purification of Jamer 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, cannot? 
fail to bring it into general use. | 
Physicians generally cencede Bere: 
that the use of common Saleratus | 
is injurious to health. Ite strong | 
alkaline impurities destroy the 

| B™ AD. 


digestive organs, thus paving the 
ticularly among children. [Ent | 
4 LEAD 


— | 
ee 
~~ 
pyssten 











way for diseases of al! kinds, par- 
James Pyle’s Die etic Salcratus is | 
as harmless to the stomach as | 
flour, and never fails to make | 
Bread, Biscuit, Cake, and all } 
| kinds of Pastry, beautifally 
light, nutritious, and suitable for B* AD 
the most dyspeptic stomach, and 
| at least one-eighth morefrom the | 
flour. None will dispute this af- 
ter trial. For sale at all the Gro- R* AD 
ceries, in Ilb., %lb.. and \lb 
packages, with the name of James 
Py_zon each ; without—none is 
genuine. RB LEAD. 
Manufacturing Depot, No. 313 | 
| Washington street, New York j 
« € IETETIC QUALSRATUS 54h 
#13 D ‘ 5 | 
440-f 
MOUNT PROSPECT WATER CURE, 
BINGHAMPTON, Broome c@gytr, N. Y. 
HE LOCATION OF THIS HOUSE IS ONE 
of exceeding beauty. Itis situated one mile from town, 
and on the hill-side, so that the air is pure, and the scenery in- 
teresting. Invalids seeking health, and others desiring a place 
to pass aseason pleasantly, will find that this vicinity pre 
sents unusual attraction It is intended that no similar estab- 
lishment shall possess greater facilities for a cure, 
more thorough attention in every department. 
For circulars, address the physician, 








or receive 


J. H. NORTH, M.D. 
Trains of N. Y. & Erie and Syracuse Railroads pass through 
the town daily 411-446" 
— oa ie a = ~ 
KEMBLE & WARNER, 
{OMMIESSION MERCHANTS, 2S AND 29 
J WEST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Pennsylvania Boiler and Flue Iron, of first and second quality — 
Plates made as large as 90 inehes diameter. Particular atten 
tion given to orders for Locomotive Iron. 


English Boiler and Sheet Iron, Pig Iron, Cast Steel, Bofier 
Rivets, Fire Brick, Du Pont’s Gunpowder, &. Lap Welded 
Boiler Tubes 4°3—448 


DAs ILLE MODEL WATER CURE, FOR 
the treatment of all chronic diseases, female complaints, 
cancers, &c. &c. Electricity applied upon a new principle. 
et, strictly hygienic: general and specia! calisthenic exercises ; 
pure soft water ; lovely scenery, and a aalubrious climate, make 
it a popular resort for invalids. Full particulars by circular or 
otherwise. Address C.R. BLACKALL, M.D., Dansville, Living- 
ston Co., New York. 444-449" J 


MOTHERS ! MOTHERS!!! 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse. 


Di- 


MOTHERS !! 


y JE SAY TO EVERY MOTHER, USE MR&. 
WINSLOW’S Soothing Syrup for your children teething. 
You may rely upon it, it will give rest to yourselves, and hea'th, 
rest, aud comfort to your little ones. There is no mixtake in 
matter, as Millions can now testify. It is the prescription n 
old and experienced New England Nurse, who has spent mo-e 
than Thirty Years of her life as a Physician and Nurse to Child- 
ren. 
It is sure to regulate the bowels and cure the Dysent ry 


t} 
18 


and Diarrheea in ehildren, whether it arises from teething or 
from any other cause, We say again, DO NOT NEGLECT IT. 
Use the Soothing Syrup—it is perfectly safe in all cases, and 


positively—yes, absolutely—sure togive immediate relief to your 
suffering child. 


Millions of bottles are sold every year in the United States. It 

is an old and well tried remedy 
Price Only 25 Cents a Bottle. 

BS None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PER 
KIN S, New York, is on the outside wrapper 

BS Soid by Druggists throughout the world. 443.45 

KNIGHT’S COOKING EXTRACTS, 
FOR PLAVORING 
JIES, PUDDINGS, CAKES, JELLIES, Cvs 


TARDS, ICE CREAMS, SAUCES, SOUPS, 
ke . comprising Twenty different Flavors 
well known as the 
United States. 
ufacturers 

44f 


GRAVIES, &c, 
These Extracts are 
most reliable and saleable throughout tie 
Orders solicited and promptly filled by the mar- 
C.D. KNIGHT, 
No. 7 South Sixth st., Philadelphia 


DISEASES OF THE EYE AND EAR. 
R. J. RENRY CLARK, AUTHOR OF « SIGUuT 
and Hearing—How Preserved and How Lost,” will be at 
Wallace.) No 
Fourth street, N. Y., opposite Washington Square, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and — 12to3r.m 445-418 


DRESS BOOTS AND GAITERS. 
L. ~ £2 2 wm SZ 
114 FULTON STRERFT, 
Between Nassau and William streets, N. Y., 
Offers for sale a superior assortment of 
BOOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS. 
J. L. W. sells only THE VERY BEST QUALITIES OP 
GOODS, and sells at prices which cannot fail to satisfy every 
customer. Me All orders punectually attended to. 
Fishing, Hunting, Surveyors’, and Engineers’ Boots, warrant 
ed water-proof 
Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Shoes, !n every variety 


444-1 
Cc ABINET FURNITURE—IWU. STONEY, 536 
BROADWAY, 

Invites persons about selecting to an cxamination of the styles 
and quality of his present large stock of Custom Made Furni- 
ture, consisting of Parlor, Boidoir, Library, and Dining-room in 
all the variety of woods, manufactured of the best seasoned ma- 
teriale, and warranted to stand the test of Furnace heat. Draw- 
ings made to suit the most fastidious in architecture, and the 
work will be executed in the most artistic and substantial man- 

ner. Prices moderate and terms will be liberal. 437-462H 
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GAS FOR THE GOUNTRY. 

“MAS APPARATUS, AFTER THE PATENT 

MT of the Maryland Portable Gas Company. C. W. WOOD- 
WORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple, and efficient gas machine, adapted in all respects to the 
wants of private dwellings, public and private schools, church- 
es, colleges, factories, foundries, hotels, watering-places, &c., 
as well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by 
applying to 

C. W. WOODWORTH & ©0., 
74 Wall street, N.Y. 


$15 000 —PARTNER WANTED IN 
® @ the HOUSEKEEPERS’ FURNISHING 
BUSINESS.—An active business man of good habits and stand- 
ing, With $15,000 to $20,000, can purchase an interest in a con- 
cern well established, and under circumstances peveasity favor- 
able. For further particulars apply to STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
534 Broadway, near Spring street. 447-448X 


ICE CREAM 
A’™ FIFTEEN CENTS A QUART!!! 


445-457Xe 
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ONLY THINK OF FREEZING ICE CREAM IN FIVE 
MINUTES! 


The Masser’s Patent Five Minutes Ice Cream Freeser is per 
feetly sim has full directiogs for use and recipe for the lee 
Cream. The Cream is pronounced frozen equal to the first-class 
Confectioners’  Sises for family use, 3 quarts, $3; 4 
quarts, $4; 6 quarts, 05: 8 aay oi 4 Ca **. The 

. Joe Cream Moulds, tee ge, ieks, &e ) 
sale h —— STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
7 Sign of the Golden Tea Kettle, 


447-450X 534 Broadway, near Spring street. 
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Editors’ Booh Cable. — 





Tne Lire or Cuarsotre Bronts, Author of “Jane | 
Eyre,” “ Shirley,” ete. By E. C. Gaskell. In two vol- 
umes. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 Bread- 
way. 1857. 

The mere announcement of the publication of 
these volumes has been enough to secure to taem | 
the most eager attention, from all who have ever 
read the Jane Eyre of her whose life and charac- 
ter they portray, or the Mary Barton ef her whose 
genius and love paint the portrait. in more house- 
helds, undoubtedly, than any recent biography has 
been privileged to enter, sensitive end appreciating 
hearts have thrilled, in the last few weeks, beneath 
the story which these volumes contain; and in 
some a sympathy so keen and earnest as te be 
really painful, has ‘been inspired by it. We can- 
not be mistaken in believing that to many the pre- 
sent year will be made mere memorable by the 
publication of those volumes, than by any other 
‘simply literaryovent likely to occur in it. And 

we trust that through their silent ministry, a spirit 
of greater forbearance and patience, of a more 
refined sympathy and a more generous charity, 
may be quickened to life in very many hearts. 
If this be se, then the death of her who so early 
and sadly passed away, will be more life-giving 

‘than would have been her longer life; and 

through her biography, she, being dead, will yet 
speak more effectively than she could have done 
through any subsequent works of her own intense 
and disciplined pen. 

The story recorded in these volumes is very 
simple; and while full of sadness, pathos, tragedy, 
is even singularly destitute of remarkable inci- 
dents. In 1821 six little children, five daughters 
and a son, were left motherless in Haworth recto- 
‘ry, in Yorkshire, England, by the death of Mrs. 
Bronte, the wife of the Rev. Patrick Bronte, min- 
ister of that parish. Four years later, two of the 
daughters followed their early-lost mother into the 
grave, and the childish circle which remain- 
ed in the rectory was diminished to four. Of 
these each one had marked characteristics. Bran 
well, the son, had brilliant parts, but seems to 





| ever had before on this side of the Atlantic, and 


—— wu 





_ Messrs. Derby & Jackson have given them a 
much handsomer typographical dress than they 


we presume that many hampers of those going to 
snuff the breath of the sea-side, or to ruralize 
quietly among mountains and meadows, will be 
heavier for containing them. 

Boat Lire in Eover anp Nusia. By Wm. C. Prime, 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tent Lire 1n THE Hoxy Lanp. Same auther and 
publishers. 

if an all@ervading egotism, an affectation 
ef sentiment, and ingenious prettinesses of style, 
constitute fine writing, then these two volumes 
have few competitors in the lighter literature 
of these fruitful times. The great central fact 
of both volumes is not what the writer saw, 
but that Ae saw it, and said and did thus and 
so; while the ostentation of love and of grief, 
elaborated into the most studied effects of antith- 
esis, is in the worst possible taste. And besides 
these palpable defects, the style, especially of the 
“ Boat Life in Egypt,” is a feeble imitation of Mr. 
G. W. Curtis in his gorgeous painting of the 
Howadji. 

In his brief preface to “Tent Life in the Holy 
Land,” the author tells us that he has written his 
book even as he traveled, “ yielding to the whims 
of every passing hour.” We give two sentences 
by way of illustrating his meaning and his style : 

“To see the sun go down beyond the Sepulcher, 
and rise over the Mountain of the Ascension ; to 
bare my forehead to the cold dews of Gethsemane, 
and lave my dim eyes in the waters of Siloam; to 
sleep in the company of the infinite host above the 
oaks of Mamre; and to lie in the star-light of 
Bethlehem, and catch, however faintly, some notes 
of the voices of the angels; to wash off the dust 
of life in the Jordan; to cool my hot lips at the 
well of Samaria; to hear the murmur of Gen- 
nesareth, giving me blessed sleep—was not all 
this worth dreaming of—worth living for—was it 
not worth dying for?’ 

The next is a scene in Jerusalem : 

“Wine and chibouks. Let Antonio find a bottle 
of Lebanon. Have the horses ready early in the 
morning for the road. We go to Bethlehem—({to 





have been wanting by nature in conscientious sen- 
sibility, and the power of self-command. Emily, 
who was next to him in age, was resolute, deter- 
mined, and passionate to an excess, inheriting 
from her father a strange moral and intellectual 
fire and force. Anne, the youngest, was gentle, 


sensitive, with more of the mother than of the | 


father in her nature, and was also rarely gifted. 


Charlotte, the eldest, had the more balanced mind, | 


the more steady, disciplined, and effective will, of 
either in the circle; but these were enfolded ina 
frame frail by nature, and already fearfully re- 
duced by sickness and suffering, as well as by ex- 
hausting labors and sympathy for the sisters who 
were gone. 

The little household was under the general 
charge and oversight of a maiden sister of their 
deceased mother, who lived with them till her 
own death ; and it was also constantly overshad- 
owed and pervaded by an influence from their 
father—a reserved, eccentric, vehement man, who 
always took his meals and his walks by himself, 
who was kind tog@he poor, attached to his children, 
and faithful in all clerical duties, but who would 
burn up the shoes and the dresses of his daughters 
if he thought them too fine; who once stuffed a 
rug into the fire, and held it there, in spite of the 
suffocating fumes, till it was all consumed, in a 
moment of excitement; and who was accustomed | 
to fire pistols out of the back windows when any- | 


thing vexed him, as the easiest way of expressing 


and working off his volcanic wrath. So the 
children grew up, in a remote, bleak village, 
in a parsonage environed on all sides by an an- 
cient and crowded grave-yard ; surrounded by the | 
high and sweeping moors of that part of Yorkshire ; | 
forming very few associations or attachments out- 
side the narrow and cheerless circle in which 
their daily life revolved, yet whetting each other’s | 
thoughts and wits by incessant encounter, inter- 
ested in politics, in books, and in the aris, | 
and planning often quite impracticable schemes | 
for their future years. With few exceptions | 
—especially of a year passed by two of them 
at Brussels—this was their life till the world, not 
knowing their history or their names, began to 
wonder at their books. 
In the early summer of 1849, all except Char- 
lotte and her father were in the grave. The aunt 
had died. Branwell, the son, ruined by dissipa- 





catch some notes of the voices of angels—vide 
supra.| Now go to bed and keep that infernal crew 
of Bedouins still in the kitchen.” 

Verily “the tongue can no man tame. Out of 
the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing.” 





will be sent post-paid to any part of the country, 
by Calkins & Stiles, 348 Broadway. It is a capi- 
tal device for teaching children to spell and read. 

The same firm publish The Words of Jésus, a 
very neat litthe book containing all the words of 
Christ, arranged in chronological order by Harmoa 
Kingsbury. It is convenient for reference, and 
as a manual for daily consultation. It might also 
be used with advantage for a course of lessons in 
the Sabbath school. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 








Be.cuertown, June 25, 1857. 

Messrs. Eprroxs: Instead of giving a detailed re- 
port of the proceedings of this body, I will send you 
a general view of the matters of interest that have re- 
ceived attention. For the sake of convenience, these 
will be placed under distinct heads, without much re- 
gard to the order of time. 

Pince of Meeting. 

A few words relating to the place of meeting, before 
giving a birds-eye view of the proceedings, may be in 
place. This ancient town, named after Governor 
Belcher, is one of the largest, in territery, in the 
commonwealth, being about seven miles in breadth, and 
eleven miles in length from north to south. It is 
a hilly town, having a large elevation in the center, 
to which the “tribes go up” to the sanctuary of God- 
The parish is large in extent and in population, and 
demands a great amount of pastoral labor. The church 
is spacious, with large galleries, and is well filled when 
the weather is pleasant. A former pastor said that he 
had often seen as many as nine hundred people on the 
Sabbath. There is a Baptist church on the Common, 
and one or two small societies in remote parts of the 
town, but the great mass of the people are Congrega- 
tienal. : 

Organization. 

At 5 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, June 23, the meet 
ing was called to order by the Rev. Henry B. Blake, 
pastor of the church, and the Rev. A. H. Quint was 
chosen temporary Scribe. The following are the names 
of the delegates and honorary members : 

Anvover Assoc.—E. B. Foster, C. E. Fisher. 
Brerksuire, N.—T. A. Hazen. 

Berxsnire, 8.—L. Pennell, N. Gale. 
Brewster—E. W. Noble, O. Myrick. 
Brookrirtp—S. Byington, John Keep. 

Essex, Nortu—F. V. Tenney, L. S. Parker. 
Essrx, Soura—Wakefield Gale. 

Franktin—D. A. Strong. J. Tisdale. t 
Hamppen, East—H. M Parsons, K. H. Seeley. 
Hamppen, West—T. Walker, T. H. Hawks. 





The Christian will find in such books as these 
but little for his edification ; the scholar less for his 
| instruction. Yet they are not worthless books, and 
if carefully re-written might even be raised to 
some permanent value. When the writer conde- 
scends to common-places, he writes a clear and 
graphic description, or gives a narrative in reada- 
ble style. Sometimes, too, he paints a scene with 
' true artistic skill, and exhibits a spark of genuine 

sentiment. He has given some attention io geog- 
| raphy, archeology, and history, and he frequently 

uses his knowledge to advantage, in explaining or 
illustrating some present object. And thus in spite 
of a‘most vicious style, he really gives to the un- 


| familiar reader not a little information, and awak- 
| ens a desire to follow more critically this line of 


research. 

The appendix to ‘‘ Boat Life in Egypt” contains 
condensed statement of Mr. Birch’s analysis of 
hieroglyphics. 

The volumes are beautifully illustrated. We 
are especially pleased to find, in the “ Boat Life,” 
a veritable portrait of our old friend, Sheikh Hus- 


| sein, of Petra memory. 


My Last Cruiser. Dy A. W. llabersham, Lieut., ce. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Commend us to an intelligent and gentlemanly 
naval officer for a lively and entertaining writer of 
travels. Thereis atouchof the sailor about him, 
which disposes him to spin a yarn in Jack's best 
style: he roams everywhere, in the most free and 


| independent spirit; his position gains him admit- 


tance to many scenes that an untitled traveler 


| could not hope to see; while his habit of taking 


records and observations facilitates his jouraal- 
izing. 

Lieut. Habersham has made a very readable 
narrative of the North Pacific Expedition, a graat 
part of which introduces the reader to scenes al- 
most ‘entirely new. He writes in an easy and 
lively manner, making real and natural to the 


| reader whatever he himself saw. The book is 


| published in excellent style. 
| Tue Nortu American Review.—We have bare- 


tions, had been laid in a tomb overshadowed more | ly room this week to announce the contents of the 
darkly than by evening glooms by terrible memo- | July number of this stately and elegant quarterly, 


ries and more terrible fears. Emily had died, re- 
fusing even to see a physician till the death-sweat 
was upon her. And Anne, the youngest, gentlest, 
and most beloved, had fallen asleep and been 
buried at the sea-side, whither she had gone to re- 
gain if possible some measure of health. Then, six 
years later, Charlotte followed, the last, the noblest, 
the most admired of the group. After having 
tasted the sweetness of success and of fame, after 
having been but afew months the wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Nicholls, her father’s curate, she entered that 
sphere where trouble is over and labor is ended ; 
where the world’s applause is no more heard, but 
where the elect and purified spirits find nobler of- 


fiees replacing the earthly, and nobler powers un- , 


folding in the soul, in the presence of God! 


This is, in brief, the story of Abese volumes. It | 


is told with the exquisite naturalness and power 
which come from a hearty enthusiasm in the writ- 
er,—though, also, we are sorry to learn by a recent 
article in the London Times, without so much of 
exact cautiousness as to truth, where other parties 
are concerned, as was demanded in such a work. 
It delineates patiently, step by step, the progress 
and the career of its principal subject. It inter- 
prets her writings, by showing clearly the charac- 
ter and the history which lay back of them and 
produced them. And it cannot be read, as we said 
at the outset, without the keenest sadness and sym- 
pathy by those whose hearts and minds are alive 


to struggles in which no blood is shed, but the | 


heart’s secret life is poured silently out ; to disap- 
pointments of the soul, that are poorly compensated 
by any literary successes. 

The volumes must have not only a wide imme- 
diate circulation, but a permanent place in the par- 
lor and the library. 

Jacos Fairurut, Mipsnipman Easy, anv orner Nov- 


ets. By Captain Marryatt. New York: Derby & 
Jackson, 119 Nassau street. 1857. ‘ 


The sea-stories of Captain Marryatt are fluently 
written, and may be easily and rapidly read by 
those who have leisure and means therefor. They 
make no pretension to any fine analysis of char- 
acter, or to the inculcation of any important phil- 
osophical or ethical principles. But the narrative 
rolls along like a twelve-knot brig going before 
the wind ; or pitches and tosses, through narrow es- 
capes, and the hazards of battle, like the same 
brig caught on a dangerous coast, or enveloped in 
the fury of storm and fight. The language is fre- 
quently coarse and profane, as is that of the sea, 
of whieh it professes to be but a transcript. And 
the characters portrayed aro often not such as any 
decent landsman would choose in his companions. 
Bat the copious variety of incident in the books, 
their graphic description of the different scenes of 
a life at sea, anda certain cheerful and breezy 
tone that pervades and animates them, gave them 
a wide popularity when first published, and will 
probably secure forthem, as now republished, a 
fair measure of popularity among that younger 
generalion of readers who can have no remem- 
brance of the interest that greeted the ‘original 
Jacob.’ 


reserving a fuller notice for our next issue. It 
contains nine articles, on the following subjects : 

1. Works of John Adams; 2. .Mechanism of Vi- 
tal Actions, which is understood to be from the 
pen of Dr. O. W. Holmes; 3. Present Geography 
of Palestine ; 4. Sacred Latin Poetry, with copi- 
ous specimens; 5. Greek Proverbs; 6. Trees and 


their Uses; 7. Archeology of the United States ; 


} 


8. The Imagination in Mathematics. The ninth - 


article is a review of Turnbull’s Life Pictures, 
which advances much wholesome theology. A 
| series of book notices closes the number. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lear and Friower Pictures, anp How to Make 
| nem. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 
| We announced this book a fortnight since as 
| likely to afford a pleasant summer recreation. We 
are gratified with the execution of the entire book 
quite as much as we were with a few specimen 
| sheets. There is a time when little girls begin to 
tire of their dolls ; when they have cut, and fitted 
and refitted the entire “ Paper-Doll Family ;” but 
their busy fingers and more active minds must 
| have some occupation to supply the place of the 
miniature millinery which has hitherto engrossed 
| them. 
| Just the occupation that they need, combining 
instruction with amusement—or rather, as Dr. 
Bushnell would phrase it, with “ ornament”—eul- 
| tivating teste, and alluring to the kindly offices of 
affection, favoring health and devotion as well,— 
| all this is provided in these simple lessons of the 
| leaves, and flowers, and mosses, how to gather 
| them and arrange them for preservation, or to 
form them into gifts of friendship and household 
ornaments. How charming it will, be for scores 
of little misses who leave the ciiy fora brief so- 
journ in the country, to ramble in the fields and 
woods plucking leaves and flowers, or on the sea- 
shore gathering mosses, and at evening to sit down 
with this little teacher, and convert the spoils of 
the day into permanent mementos of the beauty of 
nature. 

Not misses only, but lads as well, will find in 
this volume an entertainment at once fascinating 
and refining. And even older persons, not already 
skilled in flower work, may gather instruction 
from these winning pages. One teacher has al- 
ready purchased fifty copies as presents for pupils. 
The book has several very pretty plates from the 
lithograph of Saroni. For $1 25—say a dollar 
bill, and the fraction in postage stamps—it will 
be sent by mail to any address. Both Messrs. 
Calkins and Stiles and Mr. Randolph we know to 
be perfectly reliable in answering orders through 
the mail. 

Catxins’ Games at Worps.—This is a bountiful 
collection of letters stamped upon stiff cards, bril- 
liantly colored, and nicely packed in a pasteboard 
box. Fy means of them a variety of games can 
be played in geography, grammar, words, and 
phrases, for the entertainment and instruction of 
children. This little box will carry with it a rich 
store of pleasure into whatever family it may enter. 
It may be had for one dollar: and for that sum 





Hampsnire—C. N. Seymour, G. Hall. 

Hamrsnire, East—C. S. Woodworth, G. E. Fisher 

Harmony—George Lyman. 

Menvon—J. T. Woodbury, 8. Hunt. 

Mippiresex, 8.—J. C. Bodwell, E. Dickinson. 

Mippiesex Unton—Wm. A. Mandell. 

Norrotk—J. P. Terry, J. H. Means. 

O.p Cotony—L. Cobb, E. W. Harrington. 

Pirerrim—E. Alden, Jr., J. Ballard. 

Satem—A. McLoud, Joseph Tracy. 

Scurrotx, N.—Joseph A. Copp. 

Surroik, 8S.—H. M. Dexter 

Tavunton—J. O Barney, 8. B. Morley. 

Vineyarp Sounp—Ebenezer Burgess 

Vonurn—J. G. D. Stearns. 

Worcrster, C.—E. Cutter, Wm. H. Sanford. 

Worcester, N.—E. W. Ballard, A. Howell. 

Massacnusrrts Homer Missionary Sociery—J. S. 
Clark, D.D., J. P. Cleveland, D.D. 

Ex-Oficio—E. Davis, D.D, Secretary; A. H. Quint, 
Statistical Secretary ; H. B. Blake, Pastor of the 
Church. 

Honorary Memlers—A. P. Marvin, D. Sanford, J. J. 
Dana, as delegates to foreign bodies. 

Generat Assembzy, [N. 8S.]—A4. T. Chester, D.D. 

Generar Assoc., Conn.—S. T. Richards, J. Knight. 

EvaNnGeticaL Consoc., R. I.—Samuel Wolcott. 

CONGREGATIONAL Unton, Canapa—John Fraser. 

Genera Assoc., N. Y.—Rev. Mr. Dunning. 

The meeting was organized by the choice of Rev 
H. M. Dexter as Moderator, the Rev. A. H. Quint as | 
Scribe, and Rev. J. H. Means as Assistant Scribe. 
The Moderator, on taking the chair, remarked that his 
election must be owing to his clerical appearance ; but, 
without wasting words, he would enter upon the duties 
of the office. His dress was innocent of everything 
considered peculiarly ministerial, as he wore nothing 
black except cravat and boots ; but there was no less 
dignity, precision, and despatch on that account. In- 
deed, the Association owed much to its officers. The 
permanent Secretary had the docket of business in 
order; and the Seribe, by his promptness and his 
readiness to read anything in the shape of manuscript, 
did anuch to facilitate the business of the body. The 
necessary committees having been appointed, the mem- 
bers scattered to their various places of entertainment. 
Some found homes on the Common, while others went 
one, two, and even three miles, as the good folks 
who lived remote from church claimed their share of 
guests. 





Sermon on Home Missions. 

In the evening, a sermon was preached in behalf of 
the Ilome Missionary Society by Rev. Dr. Cleveland, 
and a collection was taken up. The subject was— 
The Moral Culture of the Heart, as the source of minis- 
terial and missionary power. This topic was clearly 
presented and happily illustrated. A touching personal 
allusion drew tears from many eyes, and left a happy 
impression on the hearts of the audience. Subse- 
quently a resolution was passed, unanimously approv- 
ing the recent action of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, by which it refuses to aid churches con- 
taining slaveholding members. 





Prayer Meetings. 

Meetings for conference and prayer were held on 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings, at 8 o'clock, it 
being inconvenient to come together at an earlier hour. 
These meetings were animated and highly spiritual in 
their tone, and shed a blessed influence on all the other 


proceedings; and it was. well remarked, that those 





who complained most of the unprofitableness of the 
meetings of the Association, were probably those who 
did not attend the devotional exercises of the morning. 
Facts of deep interests which have eccurred during the 
revival in Lowell were narrated, and a brother from 
Wisconsin spoke of scenes of great power in a recent 
work of grace. On the whole, the prayer meetings 
were the seasons of deepest interest ; and the question 


tion of the time be spent in devotional exercises, and 
less be taken up with mere matters of routine, profita- 
ble to no mortal ! 


would often arise in the mind, Why cannot a larger por. 
! 


Correspondence. 


| ‘Lhe matter of Correspondence occupied considerable 


time, though the results arrived at can be told in few 
words. The Associations of Minnesota and Kansas 
were welcomed into the great and growing Congrega- 
tional family, and delegates were chosen to attend their 
meetings, and give expression to the fraternal and 


| Christian fellowship of the ministers of Massachusetts. 


Thus do the faith and the polity of our fathers extend 
| beyond the flood of the “ Father of Waters,” and ad- 
vance toward the Rocky Mountains, to meet a similar 
advance eastward from Oregon and California. 

Cerrespondence with the General Assembly (O. 5.) 
was dropped, according to the vote of a majority of 
the District Associations, and without reference to the 
recent action of that body. With the other Assembly, 
the New School, the former intercourse is to be kept 
up, according to a vote of the Local Associations. Dr. 
Chester, delegate from that body, was received with 
courtesy and Christian kindness, and delegates were 
appointed as usual. It is hoped that this perplexing 
matter is settled for the present, though there is a feel- 
ing among some that it would be better to confine our 
interchange of delegates to orthodox Congregational 
bodies. It ought to be stated in this connection, that 
a sentence in the narrative of the state of religion, 
spoke in the kindest terms of sympathy with the N. S. 
Assembly. 

Amendments. 

Much time was spent on Wednesday and Thursday 
in altering the rules, in accordance with suggestions 
made by committees appointed at previous meetings. 
The design of the amendments is to get rid of much 
that is called business, and thus find time for exercises 
that will be more profitable. It was stated at one of 
the prayer meetings, by the pastor of the ehurch, that 
the General Association was held in this place forty 
years since, and it was still remembered that a spiritual 
blessing attended and followed the meeting. On the 
other hand, it was testified that the influence of more 





recent meetings had been unspiritual and unhappy. 
This was attributed to the fact that too much time had 
been deveted to trifles called business. The amend- 
ments in the rules are well adapted to the end in view. 
Part of the forenoon of Wednesday is to be spent in 
considering questions relating to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the pastoral office. In the afternoon, re- 
ports from the Local Associations, and from foreign 
bodies, are to be heard. Each Association is to be 
allowed four minutes, when the inexorable hammer 
will fall, and what is left’ must remain unsaid. This 
is a capital rule, and will give some brethren new no- 
tions of condensation, and of the benefit of multum 
in parvo. Delegates from foreign bodies will be in- 
dulged with fifteen minutes of precious time. By this 
arrangement, it is hoped that the reports will all be 
compressed into the afternoon, instead of filling up the 
evening until 10 o’clock. If so, there will be a double, 
gain. | The reports, being freed from verbiage, will be 
more interesting, and the evening will be reserved for 
prayers, religious addresses, and singing. On the 
morning of Thursday, reports from committees ap- 
pointed the previous year, and the remaining necessary 
business, will receive attention. 
Aiding Feeble Churches. 

No subject came before the Association more impor- 
tant than that which relates to the best method of aid- 
ing feeble churches. It was made painfully apparent 
that some churches must receive more aid than they 
have heretofore from the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society, or godown. While the cost of living is 
rising, the pepulation is removing from quite a number 
of the hill-towns, and thug the evil is doubly aggravat- 
ed. It came out that several churches already receive 
aid from individuals, conferences, or other sources be 
sides the Society ; and thus the Society, to that extent, 
fails to do the work assigned to it. The whole matter 
was referred to a committee, to report next year, after 
conferring with the officers of the Missionary Society. 
There is a feeling that will not let these feeble church- 
es die, so long as there are any people left in the towns 
where they are situated. The thought cannot be en- 
dured that those pleasant towns which once enjoyed 
the means of grace, and meekly went up to their sanc- 
tuary on some “ heaven-kissing hill,” should now be- 
come moral desolations. This subject was introduced 
by Rev. Mr. Tisdale, of Shutesbury, who stated many 
painful facts. He was followed by Mr. Woodbury, in 
a characteristic speech, full of good sense and humor. 
The discussion was carried on by others, in brief, point- 
ed speeches, and made a good impression. 


Reperts from the Associations and from Foreign 
Bodies. 

I took notes of all the reports, but they would occu- 
py teo much room if presented in full. To be brief, 
then, the reports from at least half the Associations 
showed that there is need for new efforts in creating a 
right public sentiment on the subject of temperance. 
The law is liked, but in many places it is not enforced, 
and will not be, until public opinion impels the officers 
of the law forward. Besides, there is need of a new 
eflert to induce the rising generation to avoid the in- 


that if we do this thing on a small scale, the Unitarian 
descendants of our fathers will be likely to do it in such 
& manner as to cover us with everlasting shame. 

Other matters came up, a8 Psalmody, and union 
between denominatiens at the West, d&c.; but as no 
results were reached except indefinite postponement, 
the discussions relating to them may be passed over. 
The closing service was a sermon, and the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper on Thursday afternoon, when 
Rev. Mr. Cushing, of North Brookfield, delivered an 
appropriate discourse on Christian Union, and a large 
number partook of the sacred elements. 

In closing, it may be freely said, that the meeting 
was better, more united, more spiritual than usual; 
that the people, including the Baptist brethren, were 
very kind and hospitable; that the delegates, though 
not laden with years, or “ semi-lunar fardels,” were men 
who knew their own minds, and eschewed long speech- 
es; and that they parted with the hope that the next 
meeting would be an improvement on all former ones. 


Sincerely yours, we 
———a 


General Betws. 
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Arrival of the City of Baltimore and the Indiana. 


The steam-ship City of Baltimore, from Liverpool at 
1 o’clock on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 17th of 
June, arrived here Monday morning. 

The Canadian screw steamer Indian, from Liverpool 
17th inst., arrrived at Quebec on Saturday. 


Great Britain —Both Houses of Parliament were 
engayed in considering the Jews’ Oath and Disabilitics 
Bill. The Roman Catholic amendment had been de- 
feated by 883, and on a test question, the bill was sus- 
tained by 341 to 201. 

The London Times advocates the abolition of slavery 
in Cuba as the only effectual means of checking the 
slave trade. 

The funeral of Douglas Jerrold took place on the 
15th of June, and was attended by a large number of 
the most eminent men in literature and art, including 
Messrs. Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Landseer, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, and others. The remains were in- 
terred at Norwood Cemetery. A series of perfurman- 
ces for the benefit of Jerrold’s family is projected. 

The great Handel Festival took place at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, on the 15th inst. The band and 


attendance was very large. 

The baptism of the infant Princess of England took 
place in the Chapel in Buckingham Palace, on the 16th 
inst. She was named Beatrice Mary Victoria. 

Censols closed at 93} for account. 

From the Money Article of the London Times, June 17. 

The funds opened this morning at the improved 
prices of yesterday, but in consequence of a consider- 
able renewal of the pressure for money, the market 
soon became weak, and remained without recovery to 
the close. Consols for the 9th of July were first 
quoted 93} to § ex dividend, and the final transactions 
were at 93 to 3. 


Arrival of the Niagara. 


Havirax, June 29th. 
The steam-ship Niagara, from Liverpool on the 20th 
inst., arrived here at 8.20 this evening. Her dates are 
three days later than those already received. 


Parliament.—lIn the House of Lords the Commons 





toxicating cup. 

At no former meeting has there been such a full ex- 
pression of sentiment against human slavery. There 
was no denunciation, but delegate after delegate, in 
long succession, spoke the feelings of his associates, 
by testifying that the opposition to oppression is be- 
coming more intense throughout our churches. 


The reports respecting the state of religion were full | 


of good news of great joy. Scarcely a delegate spoke 
without cheering the hearts of the Assembly. In some 
Associations nearly every church had been blessed, 
either with the gentle dews of the Spirit, er with 
showers of divine grace. Some sixty places were 
named in which revivals have been enjoyed, among 
which are Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, Pitts- 
field, Gardner, Andover, Oakham, Ipswich, North 
Danvers, Westminster, South Deerfield, Abington, 
Petersham, and many others. Many precious youth 
have given themselves to Christ. In one place about 
twenty young men are among the converts, eight of 
whom have the ministry in view. Numerous family 
altars have been set up, Christians have been quicken- 
ed, and pastors have been encouraged. Several of the 
brethren spoke of the work in Park street, in connec- 
tion with the labors of Mr. Finney, and though dis- 
claiming sympathy with him in relation to his peculiar 
views, rejoiced in the evident fruits that have been 
gathered. 

It is to be observed that in nearly every case the re- 
ports stated that the preaching had been done by the 
pastors, without help from abroad, and the Spirit had 
blessed the ordinary means of grace. In no case were 
there any lamentations over extravagance or fanaticism, 
or evil results arising from misguided zeal. The im- 
pression left was that the work might be expected to go 
on with equal or greater power in time to come. 

The report from Andover Association, after gratefully 
recording the goodness of God, took aside glance at the 
subject of “ great” and “little sermons,” in allusion to 
certain articles in the Recorder, ridiculing “ great ser- 
mons.” ‘The report was equally merciless on “ little 
sermons,” and said that the cause of them was three- 
fold: “* Want of piety, want of study, and want of 
brains.’ This passing shot was well received, and did 


not militate against the prevalent tone of solemn and | 


grateful feeling in view of the triumphs of divine 
grace. 


The reports from foreign bodies were heard in the 


evening, and though they were not completed before 10 


o'clock, the interest of the people held out uvto the | 


end. Reports of revivals came from Wisconsin and 
other Western states ; and the statements of Mr. Dun- 
ing, from the General Association of New York, were 
listened to with marked attention. 


Anti-SInvery. 


The strong vpposition to slavery that exists in the 
hearts of the ministers of Massachusetts was mani- 


course of business. For instancd, a resolve was passed 
unanimously in approval of the anti-slavery position of 
the American Home Missionary Society, and another 
introduced by Rev. Mr. Copp, from the Business Com- 
mittee, commending the Tract Society for its recent ac- 
tion in relation to the same subject. Contrasting the 
present with the past, one can scarcely help exclaiming, 
“ What hath God wrought!” The subject, which was 
once excluded from our meetings, or tolerated with un- 
disguised dislike, now mingles with everything, and 
meets with almost universal favor. The ministry is set 
free from the embarrassments which prevented them, 
in former years, from giving full expression to the 
Scriptural doctrine against oppression; but a great 
work has still to be done, in training up a generation 
who will carry out the spirit of the Gospel toward those 
who are in bonds, and those who in poverty and igno- 
rance seek a home on our shores, and toward the mis- 
erable outcasts of socicty. 


Infant Baptism. 


A report drawn up by Dr. Sweetzer, chairman of a 
committee appointed at some previous meeting, was 
read by the scribe. It presented the subject of infant 
dedication in a clear and convincing light, and met with 
great favor. A vote was passed, directing the Publish- 
ing Committee to have it printed, and the following 
resclution, which was appended to the report, was 
adopted without dissent : 

“ Resolved, That the benevolence of the Gospel, the 
recorded history of the intcrest of God tn the children 
of His people, the fitness of the rite to mea the necessi- 
tits of the parents’ heart, the hope it imspires of the 
salvation of our children, and the aid it is calculated to 
afford in serving the welfare of the rising generation 
and the perpetuation of religion, should arze us to all 
diligence in honoring and sustaining infant baptism as 
a favored ordinance in our churches.” 

Miscellaneous. 

The design and the wants of the Congregational Li- 
brary Association were stated by Dr. Clark in an ani- 
mated address ; and a resolution offered by Rev. N. Gale, 
in cordial approbation of the Society, was passed. This 
enterprise of collecting a library, and erecting a build- 
ing to hold it, has not yet awakened that wide-spread 
interest which it merits. It ought to enlist the whole 
denomination, even to Kansas and Oregon. We need 
a building large enough and grand enough to be a me- 
morial of our fathers, to accommodate our wants as a 
denomination in respect to offices, stores, publication 
rooms, library, halls, &c., and to be at the same time an 
ornament to the city. And let it be borne in mind, 





fested in various ways, though always in the regular | 


bill in relation to Minister's money in Ireland, was 
| brought up on Tuesday. 
| Lord Granville stated that the bill enacts that all ex- 
isting interests shall be provided for out of the means 
at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
| would remove almost the only remaining cause of reli- 
| gious discor? in Ireland. 
| Lord Derby opposed the measure, but after a debate 
the bill was ordered to a second reading by 101 to %65 
| There had been a spirited discussion in the ITouse of 
Commons in regard to the destruction of Greytown. 

Lord Hamilton inquired if the Government had de- 
manded reparation for the British property destroyed 

Lord Palmerston replied that it had not, the law of 
ficers of the Crown having given the opinion that tie 
demand could not be sustained 

A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Disraeli, Roe- 
buck, and others denounced the outrage as an insult to 
the honor and flag of Great Britain, which ought to 
have been maintained. 

Lord John Russell and others defended the Govern- 
ment, and the subject was dropped. 

The number of British cruisers on the coast of Cuba 








Seuthern Emigration 
speaks of the large emig 


raising of sheep 


chorus numbered twenty-five hundred persons, and the | 


The Bonaparte Estate,—The 
owned by Joseph Lonaparte, near Bordentows 
Jersey, was announced to be sold yesterday, 
Merchants’ Exchange at noon. “ 
ever, was compelled to withdraw the 
could not get the bid he wanted 
estate was bought by Joseph Lonaparts 
1822 for $100,000, 
it has changed hands repeatedly, and is now 
Mr. Henry Beckett 


The Andover Theological Seminary, 
ercises in connection with the : 
stitute will take place the first week 


George B. Cheever, D D., 
dress the Alumni on Wednesday f 
Rev. Henry Ward Beevw.er, of Brooklyn, N 
address the Porter Khetorical Society on Wedn 
tev. Willian A. Stearns. |) 
the 


furenoon, August 5th 
President of Amherst College, wil 
of Inquiry on Wednesday evening 
Thursday, August 6th, the exer 
sary will be attended 


leowa Emigration. —The }>) 
says that the emigration into the i 
is immense, and 
numbers of wagons pass through i 


four or five yokes attached to a 
they have large droves of cattle 


Death of Langdon Che: e: 
1) News of June 26, appears i 
death of the Hon. Langdon Cireves 
Columbia on the previous evening 
one of the most eminent sons of Sout 
born in September, 1776, 
Creek, Abbeville District, and w 
81st year of his age. 





is to be increased. 


cholera, which is never totally extinct in that capital, 
is now raging violently. The number of deaths exceeds 
seventy a day. 


Finanelal.—From the Times’ city article, Saturday 
morning, it was announced to-day that the acceptances 
of Messrs. John Loughon & Co., of Liverpool, ship brok- 
ers, have been returned. The liabilities of the firm are 
stated to amount te £75,000. 

The funds have been steady at the slight improve- 
ment of yesterday, but the market shows little tendency 
to animation. Money was in request during the morn- 
ing at the Bank minimum rate of six per cent. Later 
there was a better supply. 


DOMESTIC. 





The New Hampshire Legislature adjourned on 
Saturday, after asession of only twenty-five days. The 
Concord Statesman says : 

“This session will be remarkable in our annals for 
the industry and devotion to the public interest of those 
whom the people delegated to act in their behalf. Har- 
money and reasonable expedition have been exhibited to 
an unusual degree ; and if the business of the state 
has not been performed to the satisfaction of all reason- 
able people, then no Senators and Representatives that 
could be sent hither would be able to mect the public 
desire. It has been a very brief and a very laborious 
session.” 


From California.—The steamer Illinois, which ar- 
rived from Aspinwall en Saturday afternoon, brings the 
California mails of June 5 and $1,852,867 in gold. A 

ieavy deficiency has been discovered in the proceeds of 
the Branch Mint in San Francisco, which is still involv- 
ed in a certain degree of mystery, although it has been 
ascribed to the wastage of gold by the chimney during 
the process of coining. The massacre of the Sonora 
expeditionists is fully confirmed, and several additional 
| details are given in relation to that ill-starred enterprise. 
Edward McGowan has been tried and acquitted on the 
charge of having been accessory to the murder of the 
late , tet King. The news from the mines continues 
to be favorable, and the product of gold is stated not to 
be on the decrease. The population of California has 
been ascertained to be 507,067, of which about 300,000 
is American. 





| 
| 
| 


The Gverland Route to California.—The Post- 
| master-General, with the approbation of the President, 
has selected the following route for conveying the 
Overland Mail to California, namely, beginning at St. 
Lovis and Memphis, on the Mississippi River ; thence 
forming a junction at Little Rock, Arkansas ; thence 
in the direction of Preston to the Rio Grande, at the 
most suitable crossing of that river, to Fort Fullmore, 
or Donna Anna; thence along the New Road, now 
being made under direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to Fort Yuma; thence by the best passes 


ing to San Francisco. The Postmaster-General, with 
the approbation of the President, has given the con- 
tract to Jobn Butterfield, William B. Dinsmore, Wil- 
liam G. Fargo, James V. P. Gardner, Marquis S. Ken- 
yon and Alexander Holland, of New York, and Hain- 
ilton Spencer, of [!linois, at the price of five hundred 
and ninety-five thousand dollars for semi- weekly ser- 
vice, they being the lowest bidders, and as they will per- 
form four hundred miles more service than the other 
bidders proposed. 


Minnesota.—On very recent and reliable authority 
from this embryo state, we learn that the Cgnstitution- 
al Convention when it assembles will staf Republi- 
cans 60, Democrats 48. Four of the Republicans 
(from St. Anthony) are said to hold their certificates in 
consequence of some irregularity in the conducting of 
the election, while in point of fact their Democratic 
opponents received a majority of the votes cast. If the 
facts are as represented, the Convention will no doubt 
give these Democratic members their seats, when that 
body will stand, Republicans 56, Democrats 52.—Trw. 


Whales in Boston Bay.—Capt. Higgins, of pack- 
et echooner Melrose, from Provincetown, reports having 
seen, in coming up the bay, Sunday morning, a large 
number of whales, sharks, and horse mackerel. 


The Railroad Exeursion.—The councils of St. 
St. Louis have passed an ordinance appropriating $10,- 
556 for the expenses of the late railroad celebration. 
All accounts agree that the hospitalities of the city on 
that occasion were dispensed with unbounded liberal- 
ity. The cost to the city is reimbursed, a thousand- 
fold, by the added credit and prosperity caused by so 
many visitors. 

Gen. Cass.— After an absence of several weeks, Hon. 
Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, returned to the seat of 
government last Saturday, in the enjoyment of his cus- 
temary vigorous health. 


Antidote to Mesquitoes —A certain preventive to 
attacks of mosquitoes, black flies, &c., is said to be 
gem 4 ounces, oil of pe int 2} drachms, oil 
° 


turpenptine 4 drachms. The face, neck, hands, in 

fact all parts exposed, to be rubbed with the mixture. 

This was given me by an eminent physician, previous 

to going into the state of Maine on a hunting expedi- 
never knew it used without perfect success. 





tion. 









Mormons.—The Bridgeport 
that the Mormons of this city an 
Russla.—Letters from St. Petersburg state that the | Preparations for a great celebration on the 4t 
High Priest of the Eastern Confer: 


Terrible Steamboat Disaster. 


steamer Montreal, from Quebec t 
hundred passengers on board, was dest 
three hundred and fifty of her ps 
to have perished 

New Granada.—A special despa t *h from W 
ton states that arrangements are 
speedy settlement of the questions in dispute 
the United States and New Granada, upon 
fectly satisfactory to our goverment. 


Cleaning the City.—In the four days « 
’ 14,776 loads of dirt — 
from the Wards where the City Inspector's for 
Their removal of this la 
has materially improved the appearance of the st: 
but the accumulation is so great that—with th 
number of carts to be procured—it will be sou 
Jonger before the city is thoroughly clean. 
however, is slowly going on 


: progre ss 


A Sign.—The Chicago Press noii 
cant fact,” that Messrs. Slidell, To 
Breckinridge, Richardson, and Bright. al 
leeders, have recently been interested in lar 
chases of real estates in the free stutes aud terri 

Publie Health —The number of deaths in * 
has been diminishing for several weeks 
just closed, the number is 324, which is a de 
ten compared with the previous w 





Transfer of Passengers.— 
Erie Railroad Company have recently made 
ments to carry passengers and baggage bet 
depot and the landing-places of the four lines 
ton boats, the Bridgeport and th 
and the depot of the New Haven Railroad, tr 


The Value of Railways. 
Philadelphie public works (canal 
week at auction for the 
It had cost over twenty-th: 
find all opinions concurring 
very good one on the part of the s: 
one bid ; persons who may have | 
ing were deterred by the bo!dues 


The Jersey Tunne!,—The 
says that at the present time the work on | 
progressing rapidly. 
hundred and fifty-nine feet were c 
average advancement of fifty feet on 





through the best valleys for safe and expeditious stag- | 


Leonard Bacon, of New Haven 


Kansas.—The correspondent 
crat, wiiting from Leavenworth on the 1** 
vote atthe bogus election has |» 
mated, and itis believed, by tho 
means of judging, that not over 1, 
in the whole territory. 
greatly discomfited, and declared t! 
“a stubborn people.” 

Yellow Fever.—Private letters from 
under date May Ist, state that from thirty to 
deaths occur daily in this city from yellow} 
no indication of abatement. 
between Montevideo and Buenos Ayres 

Terrible Accident —The \ 
Wednesday says, “ Just as we are going t0 
learn that the Baltimore coal mines fe!! 1” ¢ 
Four men were seriously injure® 
whom have since died, and the others are ) 


Arrival of Emigrants.—A large nu 


i : . s the 4 
rants arrived at this port this morning, 45 © 


Ships City of Mobile, from Livery 


Edward P. Stringer, 








PHAIR & CO., 
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«—The Baltimore American 
tation going on from the older 
Southern states, as an event which “ bodes no good 4, 
the present or future prospects of these mein' f 
the confedaracy,”—meaning Vir 
Carolina, and Alabama. It is regarded as “ the gj = 
of a process of depopulation which cannot be view.) 
without the gravest concern,” because it does not 
anate from an overflowing population ; but, rather. \: 
‘marks an abandonment of a soi! which “a 
an injudicious culture, will no longer re 
tillage—the result of a system of self- 
ing, which has eaten upon itself until there no longer 
remains the means of sustenance.” . 


Picayune Kendali—so called because fo 
the editor of that sprightly New Orleans paper— 
located with his family about five miles from New 
Braunfels, in Texas, where he has gone largely into the 
He is said to have the finest Merinos 
from the best stock on the Eastern continent. 
a few weeks ago about 1,200 lam's, and of the fines; 
quality. Some of his bucks shear twelve, fourteen. and 
seventeen pounds of wool each, which is worth from 
60 to70 cents a pound. : 


» exhausted by 
pay the cost of 
consuming liv- 


He had 


The will of the late George Hayes, Esq , of Phila 
delphia, after making some bequests to his nephews and 
nieces, and $5,000 to the Northern Lome for Friendless 
Children, gives the remainder of his estate for ¢ 
pose of founding a home and retreat for disable 
end infirm deserving American mechanics. 


In Lynchburg, on Tuesday inoruing, a negro 
employed in the tobacco factory of Messrs. Marre|| & 
Burks, coming to his work rather late, Mr. Hale, th, 
overseer in the factory, undertook t» reprimand him for 
his tardiness, when the negro showing some dis posi. 
tion to resist, Mr. H. shot him, the ball entering near 


Rev. Dr. Baird.—This eminent divine sailed fro 
Boston yesterday, accompanied by his son, Rev. Chas 
The latter gentleman will spend a fey 
weeks in England and Scotland. 
will attend the conferences of the Evangelical Alliance 
at Berlin, and afterward visit Russia on a mission coy 
nected with the operations of the American Bi 
It is expected that Dr. Baird will reach } 
again in the latter part of October. 

Southern Honors.—It is worthy of note, that th, 
two highest “‘ honors,” at the late Commencement o{ 
Princeton College, were taken by Southern men 
ert M. Fuller, of South Carolina, and J. W. A. W 
of Mississippi —Jour. of Com 


Dr. Baird himselj 


Washington Riots.—Five of the persons engax 
in the Plug Ugly election riot at Washington, on 
first of last month, have been convicted. 
had fled from justice ; the other three were se; 
to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of twent 
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The Harvest commenced in Southern bi 
—The Chester (Randolph counts ‘ 
noticed last Tuesday, 16th inst, i: 
Blair, a field of wheat 
consideration the backwardness of 
this is rather earlicr than our neigh! 

Appointment.— Mr. George 
pointed Acting Purser of the | 
vice John V. Dobbin, resigned 
in the Portsmouth, in the China s\ 
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THE THEATER AGAIN. 
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“Reverend Sir: In your remarks on the T' 
ter, you convey the impression that it 
evil, and only evil continually ; that it is an ay 
ue to prostitution and kindred vices, and 
When has its moral influence ever been proc 
tive of good? These are weighty charges, and 
sufficient to overthrow the stage. But v 
shall be done with the following historical st 





s influenc 















ment? 

“ At the time of the downfall of Rome, the 
ma was popular in Constantinople; in fact, 
actress Theodora became the empress of Justin 
When Anastasius ascended the throne of the ] 
the produce of labor was consumed by the chu 





the state, and the army; the people were opp 
ed with intolerable, taxes, and there was a pers 
tribute on the industry of the poor, called the 
of affliction. Such were the demands of gov 
ment, that fathers were sometimes compelle 











prostitute their. daughters—the most abhor 





























































































kind of prostitution, if there be such a thin 
degree in that crime. This event Timothe 
Gaza made the subject of a tragedy, which p 
the way for the abolition of the tax, and thus 
tributed, in ‘Ars instance, to the welfare of so 
(See Gibbon s Decline chay x!.. note 78 ) 
* CLIC 
This ts all very well. We can imagme a 
of society so corrupt that even the theater ¢ 
do itsome good. Where the church is dead t 
ligion and alive only to avarice ; where the 
is dead to justiee, and vigilant only in corru; 
even a theater might be a beiter pulpit than th 
and a better center of justice than the other. 
what must be the state of a community wh 


theater is on a higher moral ground than cou 
the church ? 

When society is emerging from barbaris 
when it has sunk baek to barbarism, the th 
clumsy and barbaric as it is as a teaching in 
tion, may yet be of temporary benefit. B 
civilized and Christian communities, the thea 
a sacrifice of the ethie to the wsthetic. It 
means of producing pleasure without regay 
moral conseq vences. 


Nobody denies that the theater may pre 
special instances of good There was nev 
institution so bad, that it did not incidentally 
tribute some good. Despotisms, usurpatior 
inquisition, can show some benefit conferred 


It is impossible for any bad institution tos 
itself, and maintain an existence, unless it fa 
evil with some good. The incidental good 
cork to float up the bad, which otherwise 
sink to the bottom by the inevitable grav 
iniquity. There is not a grog-shop nor a t 
in New York, that could not show that ther 


been single redeeming incidents in their v 
history. We do not mean to say that the t 
is like unto these, but only that the detect: 


incidental and occasional good in no wise 
dates the objections made against the mai 
ordinary effects of an institution. 


But we eannot refrain from smiling at thi 
odical spasm of good men respecting the th 
Every half century this same controversy 4 
up. .Good men are seized with a heroic 
preaching the Gospel to the theater or throug 
theater. Its sins are bewailed. The good it 
do, but neglects, is pointed out. 


evils which it might shred off, but will n 
pointed out. Oh, how clean it might becom 
would go and wash! Imaginary scenes of 
are depicted. Simple ministers, kinder tha: 
rehearse the coming glories of the theatric n 


nium. They dedicate it to Taste and to in 
recreation ! 
But, meantime, the theater never change 


holds on its way in the hands of the same k 
rulers ; bearing about the same relation to tl} 
erage morals of the community ; frequented t 
Christians; and filled with multitudes who 
ly seek pleasure, without regard to piety. 
guine ministers defend it at a safe distance, 
out daring to attend; and from age to age 


men are still talking of the good theaters mi 
and how easily they might be purified; an 
fondly longing for the era of purity to come 
For ourselves, the whol matter is ina nu 
When the theater is converted, it can come 
church and ask for admission. It will th 
time enough to judge of its fitness for memb 
But we are not going to take the theater in 
communion of membership, in the hope 
will be then converted. If anybody wants 
tians to attend the theater, let them build a 
duct a Christian theater. Who will take 
Who will arrange the dramatic department 
tlemen Christians, we have had talking e 
When are you going to do something? W 
your plan, your money, your refermed cor 


your Christian theater 
*e- 


THE CLAIMS OF DAGON AND OF ¢ 


It is astonishing how men, in the heedless 
suit of their own wickedness, entanyle thems 
ways they did not dream of, and entrap thems 
their very eagerness to betray the rs. The 
God is as a field of gins and snare : . 
of quagmires and quicksands, where, in all th 
and rage, they ride furiously on, and suddenly d 
for ever. The word of God is like the great Egyp 
a defense to God's people and to the oppressed 
waves and billows go over His « 
and boldness they rush into 


Their spiritual blindness mow pre . : t i 
— those warning lines trace by tue lvi 

streaming with the angry lightning of Lis v 
and they plunge across thea in p soul f thei 
desire, and incur the penalty. Their own e 
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